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.PEEFACE 


Various circumstances took me to Kashmir in tVk 
spring of 1891. 1 did not see much of the Happy 
Valley itself ; but for the* greater part of a year I was 
travellipg among those desolate mountain-tracts that 
lie to the north of it, where the ranges of the ffindoo 
Koosh and Karakoram form ^e boundary between the 
dominions of the Maharajah and that somewhat vaguely 
defined region which we call Central Asia. 

Great changes are now being effected in Kashmir : 
we are actively interfering in the administration of the 
country, and introducing much-needed reforms, which 
will j)roduce important results in the imipe^ate future. 
The affairs of this State are likely soon to attract a good 
deal of attention, and therefore a description of the 
country as it is to-day, and some account of the rela- 
tions which exist between the Indian Empire and her, 
tributary, and of the steps that are being taken to safe- 
guard Imperial interests on that portion of our frontier 
may not be inopportune. 

I have, so far as is possible, confined myself to a 
iiarrative of my own experiences, to a plain statement 
of what I myself saw, without attempting to theorise as to 
what ought to be done or left undone on the frontier. The 
Indian Government can be-trusted to do everything for the 
best, as'heretdfore ; and while it is foolish for people at 
home to airily criticise the policy of those highly-trained 
Anglo-Indian experts who have made the complicated 
problems of our Asiatic rule the study of a lifetime, it is 
still more foolish for one to do so who has spent but a 
year in the East, and who, therefore, has just had time 
to realise what a vast amount he has yet to learn. 
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la the course of my journey I wm luckily enabled 
to accompany my friend, Mr. Walter Lawrence, the 
Settlement Officer who has been appointed to the Kash- 
mir State, on one of his official tours, and saw some- 
thing of his interesting and successful work ; I visited 
the m3rstic land of Ladak with Captain Bower, the ex- 
plorer of Tibet ; reached Gilgit in time to take part in 
Colonel Durand’s expedition against the raiding Hunza- 
Nagars,; and fell in with other exceptional opportunities 
for observing how things .are managed, on the frontier, 
both in peace ^nd war. 

. My thanks are due to the editors of the ‘ Times,' the 
‘ Graphic,’ and ‘ Black and Wliite ’ for the perinis.sion 
they have kindly given me to reproduce in this book 
portions of articles which I wrote for those papers. 

The illustration of the Devil Dance at Himis is a 
reproduction of a drawing (by Mr. J. Finnemore, from 
my photographs) which appeared in ‘ Black and White.’ 

The whole region included in the sketch-map which 
accompanies this volume is an intricate mass of mighty 
mountains cloven by innumerable ravines. In order 
to avoid confusion superfluous detail has been avoided ; 
the principal valleys alone have been indicated, while 
the two great parallel watersheds of the Hindoo Koosh 
and the Western Himalayas have been purposely em- 
phasised, at the expense of the no less lofty subordinate 
branches of either chain. 

Kashmir has ,beeu called the northern bastion of 
India. Gilgit can be described as her farther outpost. 
And hard by Gilgit it is that, in an uhdefiued way, on 
the high l^f of the World— what more fitting a 
place I— the three greatest Empires of the Earth .meet — 
Great Britain, Kussia, and China. Hence the title I 
have given to this book. E. F. K. 
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meet 


CEAPTEE I 

dNOW^THB KASHMIR — ^A KASHMIR CUSTOM-HOUSE — THE 

JBELAm— 00|IEL— mil — THE RESIDENT’S RECEPTION. 

On February 26^ 1891, leaving the then very dense 
fogs of London, I embarked on the good ship ‘ Eome,* 
of the Peninsmar and Oriental Company, bound for 
Bombay. The winter had been a notoriously severe 
one, and a great portion of the northern half of our 
globe was , stiE^ jjuder snow. Whenever we’ sighted 
high land betw^n England and Port Said we had 
proofs of this. On doubling Gibraltar we saw the 
Sierra Nevada, ofl the Spanish coast, gleaming white 
from the jaggetj .summits almost down to the base, 
while on the African shore Mount Atlas supported the 
misty heaven on cold, pale shoulders. Farther on we 
beheld the hills of Candia and Cephalonia, the moun- 
tains of Albania and .the Morea all robed in snow; 
and, a sight of wonderful beauty visible far away one 
dawn* as we steamed towards the Straits of Messina, 
the dome of Etnajipale pink and unsubstantial looking, 
floating m mid-air; for all the lower portion being 
uncovered with snOw could not be seen for the distance, 
and blue sky seemed to intervene between sea- 
Irnmon and the splendid ^summit Imnging aboye like 
sbiu^ faiiT out of delicate pearL 

llr. ;:^iWle8jlped^^ C.E, whiSf was my fellow* 
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traveller to Kashmir, in which qphnhry.he is con- 
structing the strategical roads concerning which I shaU 
have a good deal to say, feared that yjre might find it 
impossible to penetrate the Himalayan region to our 
destination for some time after our arrival in India, as 
the passes would probably be closed until a much later 
season than usual after a winter of such unexampled 
severity. The announcement by the Indian meteor- 
qlogists, which we read in the papers, to the eflect tfi^t 
the snowfall on the Himalayas had aiveraged forty feet 
during the winter, did not tend .to reassure us. 

I was destined to have a considerable experience of 
snow for the next twelve- months. With the exception 
of the few days occupied in travelling from Bombay to 
Bawal Pindi and back, I believe that I was never out 
of sight of snow the whole while I was in India, hot 
season and cold, and I was very often w’ading through 
it for ddys. This visit to the burning East was, there- 
fore, rather a unique one, frostbite and not sunstroke 
being the danger to be apprehended most. 

On March 28 we arrived at Bombay. From here 
to our immediate destination, Bawal Pindi, is little 
more than a three days’ journey by express train ; but 
we traversed India in leisurely fashion, remaining a day 
or two at Bombay to see the Caves of Elephanta and 
the Towers of Silence, enjoying the while the hospitality 
of the luxurious Yacht Club ; halting another day at 
Agra to visit that sur.ely fairest building ever raised by 
man, the magical Taj ; and two or three days, more at 
Lahore, so that it was not until the morning of April 6 
that we alighted from our train at Bawal Pindi stotion, 
and saw before us to the north the snow-covered ranges 
of the Outer Himalayas. 




interminable dusty plains of India wnich we bad been 
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traversiug for 'days, and already found ourselves in a 
different climate. * fl^e fresh hill-breeze was deliciously 
cool and invigorating, and the dear blue sky was of a 
different tint and pleasanter to look at than the heaven 
of the sultry South. Eawal Pindi is one of the mdst 
important cantonments of troops we have in the world, 
and military works on a vast scale are now in progress 
there ; but I can say nothing about these from personal 
observation, for Spedding, into whose hands I had 
implicitly confided myself, wpuld allow of no. halt; he 
issued his marching-orders before we left the train, and 
we were to start on the road to Kashmir at once. 

We therefore drove straight from the station to the 
house of Mr. Dhanjibhoy, a courteous Parsee gentleman 
who contracts to carry mails, passengers, and baggage 
betw'een Kawal Pindi and Srinagur, the capital of 
Kashmir. He informed us that there were still eight 
feet of snow on parts of the road, and. that landslips 
and avalanches had destroyed it in places and carried 
away bridges, but that it was now more or less passable, 
and that he was running the mail to Srinagur, a dis- 
tance of 225 miles, in forty-eight hours. Passengers 
with baggage, however, could not travel nearly so fast 
as this. 

By the time we had breakfasted Mr. Dhanjibhoy 
had all ready for us, and our caravan started. Four 
or five of those clumsy, slow, and altogether unscienti- 
fically constructed little yeliicles .knpwn as ekhia, and 
which, I suppose, have been in use in India ever since 
wheels were invented, carried our native servants and 
our baggage, while we ourselves got into a tonga, a 
handy little two-horse trap for bad roads, in whose 
favour a good deal could be said. A Punjabi coach- 
man drove us with true Mussulman -fatalist recklemess 
at a good twelve miles an hour towards the hills, a lad 
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han ging on bdxind anyhow he conl^ blowing a horn 
^ give warning of our wild approach whenever We 
were about to turn a comer. We. changed holies 
every five miles or so, and in less than an hoiu* and a 
hftlf we reached the outposts of the mountains, and had 
to somewhat moderate our pace. The road now wound 
along the sides of pleasant valleys with wooded, slopes 
and cultivated bottoms vivid wiu the green of young 
rice. We gradually ascended, the air getting p^- 
ceptibly cooler, till we reached the dak bungalow or 
post-house — it is scarcely necessary to translate the 
wmd in these days of Rudyard Kipling — of Tret, which 
is twenty-five miles from Eawal Pindi. The ekkas came 
in long after us ; our progress along the road had, of 
course, to be regulated by that of our baggage, and as 
the ekka horses are not changed at the stages, but have 
to go right through, our rate of travelling was not 
rapid. 

The nerct day, having allowed the tardy ekkas to get 
a good start, we were off again. We only accomplished 
fourteen miles this day, to Murree ; but the road zig- 
zagged up the hills by a steady incline all the way, and 
was trying for horses. 

At first the country we passed through reminded one 
of the fair valleys on the Italian slope of the Alps in 
spring. We drove through woods of fragrant deodars 
and firs ; the fruit-trees, the violets and other fiowers were 
all in blossom, whjle clear* C09I water ran merrily down 
every hollow. But when we got higher the. air was 
cold and the sc^ery had a wintry aspect. . The road 
was in very bad condition, and in placas was- being 
repaired by large gangs of coolies, Wf ytere a 

litde . distance from Murree we came into deep snow, 
and it wu impossible to take tongas or ekkM farther. 
0nt some t^en^ coolies were at mibd to hdp us hem j 
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* (}iey canied our baggage on their heads, and we 
tramped up to Bowbury's Hotel. Murree, once the 
seat of the Punjab Government, is a favourite hill- 
station and sanatorium in the hot season, and streets 
of charming little bungalows wind along the well- 
wooded hillsides, commanding fine views over the 
Himalayan ranges far awhy to the north ; while from 
the high points one looks over the great plain of India 
stretching like a vast blue sea to the south. But 
Murree is 7,606 feet above the sea, and all the bunga- 
lows were deserted a*t this season; many of them, 
indeed, were quite snowed up to their roofs still, and 
the snow was lying eight feet deep in the streets. 

- ISkas were -not to be procured beyond Murree, and 
all our heavy baggage had to be carried on the backs 
of coolies for the rest of the way. But it was arranged 
that tongas should be sent from Srinagur to meet us at 
the point where the road again became practicable for 
horses, to carry ourselves and our light baggage. So 
as to give' the coolies a good start, Spedding halted us 
for three clays at this cheerless but bracing spot. 

On April 9 we wfire ofT again. We had to walk a 
few miles to the point where the road was open ; here 
we found the tongas awaiting us, and we rattled away 
down the hills. The journey for the next few days 
was one calculated to xry the nerves a bit. The road 
was in very bad condition : landslips had been frequent ; 
rickety tempqrary bridges took the plac^e of those that 
had been swept away ; where the road had fallen bodily 
into the 'abyss, a track only just sufficiently broad 
to allow the tonga to pass had ^en cleared by the 
navyiect. Once one of our horses and a wheel of the 
tM^ga did slip over the side, on. which we promptly 
put. Luckily, there were some navvies by who 
and animals, pulling them back .before 
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they rolled over the precijnce. Our reckless coach- 
man, too, had an unpleasant fashion of driving at full 
gallop along these dangerous places and round the 
8l\arp turns where no parapet existed at the edge of the 
cliff. 

The relays were frequent, and, without exception, 
when the fresh horses were pht in at a stage they jibbed 
and plunged madly for a few minutes, the sore backs 
which had been inflicted on the poor animals by native 
negligence being obviously the cause. ■ It is lucky that 
the post-houses where the chang'es are made are always 
at an easy part of the road with no precipice very near, 
else serious accidents would be the rule and not the 
rare exception on this road. 

We passed gangs of navvies working on the wrecked 
road at frequent intervals. They were of various hill 
races, Kashmiris, Baltis, and Fathans, good-natured 
fellows, ready to laugh and interchange a joke, and also 
to help us by pushing on the tonga over a bad bit, or 
clearing fallen boulders from our path. 

After driving some way we entered the valley of 
the river Jhelam, the classical Hyflaspes, which formed 
the Eastern limit of the conquests of Alexander the 
Great. It is said that he embarked on it to descend to 
the Indus. He must have liad a rough and anxious 
voyage if it was then the foaming, rushing, rock-encunt- 
bered torrent it is now. This portion of the river is 
not navigable for a craft of any description,* but quan- 
tities of small logs — to be used as railway-sleepers in 
India — are cut in the forests of Kashmir and thrown 
into it. These are washed down, to the Punjab, where 
t&e agents of Urn Maharajah collect as many as are not 
dash^ into matchwoc^- When we cadght sight 
of the jOielmn it was runnmg ftur beneath we. 

qnieklf descended ^;its bank, . 
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die remainder of tliis day’s journey, once more in an 
agreeable spring climate, having left winter behind at 
Murree. 

The Jhelam here forms the frontier between British 
India and the territories of the Maharajah of Eashnnr, 
and when we reached the village of Kohala we crossed 
the river by a suspension bridge and were in the native 
State, a fact which was unpleasantly, though somewhat 
amusingly, brought to our notice by the presence of a 
very curious and thoroughly Oriental Custom-house. 

This was quite 'a new institution, ordinary travellers 
between India and Kashmir not having been worried by 
this civilised nuisance hitherto. It seems that the Dur- 
bar had suddenly bethought itself to make an attempt 
at taxing the sahibs who now throng into Kashmir every 
hot season, so the hukm was issued that a Custom-house 
should be established at this place ; but how jt was to 
be organised and managed was, of course, left to chance, 
and not considered in the least. 

On crossing the river we found ourselves in a dirty, 
little bazaar, where we were confronted by the ominous 
inscription, ‘ Custom House,’ in English and Persian, 
painted on a board which hung outside one of the huts. 
Then came out to us the ISLashmir Customs official, in a 
long gown, with nothing official in his appearance — a 
polite man who spoke no English and only a few words 
of Hindustani, with whom, therefore, it was difficult to 
carry on the abstruse fiiMiucial argument that ensued. 
After sdme search he found and brought to us the 
Customs regulations, written in Persian, which we Qould 
make-nothing of, and which evidently puzzled him too ; 
so he tried to simplify matters by quietly suggesting that 
we should pay 6 per cent, duty on the value of aU our 
property, asked him how he poposed tb assess 
as, b\tt he easily got over that difficulty; he assur^ us 
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witli a channinff smile that he had full coufidenci b 
the honour of me sahibs, and would accept our own 
valuation without question. We then ezplamed to him 
that we had not be slightest idea as to what our be- 
longing were worth, but wished to clearly understand 
from him what articles were liable to duty. To this he 
replied that his instructions were not very definite, but 
he was under the impression that there was a tax of 
10 per cent, on guns and of six rupees a gallon on wine 
and spirits. 

Then the argument took another direction. He said 
he thought that sportsmen and other bond fide travellers 
were exempt from duty, but that merchants were not 
so ; that he considered contractors, were merchants, and 
that, consequently, Spedding was liable to full dues, 
whereas I possibly was not. This led to a discussion 
on the definition of terms, and to subtle- questions of 
philology,, till this pundit, finding that he was like to 
lose himself b dim metaphysical labyrinths, shifted his 
ground to a very practical standpoint, and discovered 
that there was one thing at least of which he was quite 
certain — ^his orders were that nothmg should be allowed 
to pass his hut until the duty had been paid, and he 
proudly pointed to a pile of bal^ and boxes which he 
impounded from the carriers, and among which, 
to our consternation^ we recognised the heavy baggage 
which had been sent op with the coolies, and which we 
imagined to be far ahead. * • - . 

,, After this, mteresting aj^ument had/contb'ued for 
some time b the centre of. a.crowd of amiahUt-hwkbg. 
native^ wearied (rf the amusem^^ and this tiiA; 

’ Kashmiri bad fr> jdrid;before bo sbbbofonem^ ol ^4 
Ifnhib. H anded In his allbwbg ds tp bf wib 
our prd^rly, the heavy articl^ bring 
with .eoolies, b oOnridiwaibn of,# . 
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on our part, to the effect that we would pay the dues at 
some future time when the claim against us had been 
definitely made out, subject to our right of appeal to 
the higher authorities. I never heard any more of thv 
business. I believe that the impossibility of carrying- 
on a Custom-house on these principles, at any rate at 
the expense of the sahib, Vas so obvious that it was 
decided to allow English travellers to go through free 
as*of old, and to only raise duty, as heretofore, on 
merchandise entering the country, j 

So, having won’ the 'day, we proceeded to drive on 
into Kashmir territory. The road from Eohala on- 
wards, which completes the connection between Bawal 
Pindi and Srinagur, was constructed by the Kashmir 
State in accordance with an arrangement we have with 
our tributary, whereby the Maharajah is bound to make 
strategical roads within his frontier for the purposes of 
Imperial defence. This is the only road practicable 
for wheels in the whole of this country. It was com- 
menced in the reign, of the late Maharajah. The pro- ' 
gress of the work, however, was very slow for a time, 
only thirty miles of it having been finished, after several 
years’ labour, when Mr. Spedding contracted to com- 
plete the remaining pottion without delay. He brought 
his work to' a satisfactory conclusion in' 1890, having 
overcome all the extraordinary natural difficulties 
which this mountainous dist^ct opposes to the engi- 
neer. It is* spoken of by* competent judges as beii^ 
one of the finest mountain roads in the wprld. It is . . 
needlete to 'speak in this place, of its strategical impor- 
timce, rad I shall have jdenty to say later on concern- 
ing its prdbt^ation, on which 1^. Spedding u st^ ' 
a. nuHtray road connecting Srinagur with 
the .extreme northern outpost ‘of Kashmfr, and, 
(iff the. r^pons iiiider. British 
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' The scenery through which we now drove was very 
pleasing. The steep slopes of the mountains were well 
cultivated to a considerable height.' The laborionsly 
bnilt-up terraces of soil were irrigated by little artidcial 
canals carrying the water from tributary nullahs for 
miles along the hillsides; the groves of peach, wal- 
nut, apricot, almond, and' other fruit-trees, mostly 
now in full blossom, the vines trained up the poplars 
as in Italy, and the scattered patches of various graSn, 
showing the existence of a considerable and industrious 
peasantry. The whole of the ICashinir State is practi- 
cally independent of rain. A fairly hard winter, storing 
a sufficiency of snow on the mountain tops, so that the 
gradual thaw through the summer keeps the irrigation 
canals constantly brimming, is all that is wanted to 
ensure an abundant harvest. Every great famine that 
has occurred in Kashmir has been caused, not by 
summer -drought, but by a too mild winter, or by 
heavy rains in the hot season, which have flooded the 
plains and destroyed the crops. 

Above this terraced cultivation were the pine- 
forests and the pastures on which numbers of sheep 
and goats were feeding ; while, far above, seen through 
gaps of the lower ranges, rose the great snowy peaks. 

The road now followed the precipitous left bank oi 
the Jhelam, passing sometimes ‘over galleries that had 
been carried along the face of perpendicular clifls, 
sometimes under tuiftiels that had been driven through 
rocky buttresses. Here, too, the avalanches and land- 
dips that had followed the enormous snowfall of the 
winter had damaged the road in many places, destroy- 
ing parapets and bridges. 

This night’s ^tmg-place was thal dak bungalow 
of IMaij fort^ mi|ss from Murree. This is a comfbH- 
abla, ii^house, as are all those; on the TfyiKmW seetimi 
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of the present ruler. Among the official notices posted 
on the walls in the name of the Maharajah of Kashmir 
and Jummoo, 1 read an abstract of the new game laws 
for the State, forbidding the employment of dogs for 
driving, the killing of the females of ibex and other 
anim^, and the selling of 'heads by natives. It is to 
be^ hoped tliat these much-needed regulations will be 
observed, for in recent years an indiscriminate slaughter 
has threatened to. exterminate the wild creatures of 
these hills. 

On the following day we only travelled one stage to 
Dome!, and put up in what is the prettiest dak bunga- 
low in Kashmir, situated at a beautifully verdant spot 
at a bend of the foaming river, and commanding a 
delightful view both up and down the valley. 

' A walk through the little bazaar after breakfast 
brought me to the fine iron bridge, built for the State 
by Mr. A. Atkinson, which here spans the river. It is 
constructed oh the ■ cantilever principle, and the stone ' 
piers that support it are Oriental in their shape and 
elaborate decoration. This is a good example of the 
admirable manner in which our Anglo-Indian architects 
adapt Eastern form and art to our utilitarian public 
works. This bridge also serves the purpose of a sacred 
building, for Hindoo idols have been placed in the 
niches of the stonework, the o.fiering8 of maize that lie 
in their open palms showiiig that ihey do not want for 
devotees. Close by, the Eishehgunga River joins the 
Jhelam,, and is spanned by a light suspension bridge 
which ‘surmounts an . old native wooden cantilever 
bridge, now broken-backed and falling. in. Wherever 
anywng more permanent and solid than a rope bridge 
ia j^mred in Kashmir it has been customary, from 
to buM it on, the cantilever nrinciDle. 
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generidly of one arch, the supportiiig timbers projecting 
one over another from the bank, their shore ends being 
weighted down with masonry. Thede Kashmir bridges 
are strongly constructed, and some still in use are of 
great antiquity. It is said that one of them first sug- 
gested the idea of the Forth Bridge. 

At Domel, Spedding met Qeneral de Bourbel, the 
Enmneer-in-Chief to the State, and certain of his own 
staff. As he had business to discuss with them, *we 
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halted here for a few days, and a pleasanter spot could 
not have been chosen for the purpose. 

On crossing the bridge on the morning after oiir 
arrival, I found a* picturesque encampment which 
served to'^remind me that I was now wel oh my way 
to Central Asia., This was a la|^ caravan from 
Yarkund that was bringing a conrio^ble fright of 
carpets and tea aon^ the mdahtalns to India. The 
men, warmly in claminy And riite!^«fctns, 
were iMttiveB of .CP^hew 
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A SIKH REUOIOHS FESTIVAL 

There is a considerable Sikh colonj in the neigh- 
bourhood of Donael, and as one of the most important 
Sikh religious festivals commences on April 12, all the 
people of that faith — men, women, and children — ^were 
gathered here from far and wide, clad in their fest^ 
raiment. They bathed in the sacred Jhelain, feasted or 
fasted according to the law, and made merry. It was 
interesting to see these cheery, simple, fine people en- 
joying their holiday, a people for whom the English- 
man cannot but, have much. 83anpathy, remembering 
how bravely they .fought against us firat of all, how 
well they fought for us later on in the Mutiny days, 
and are fighting for us still when occasion demands, . 

But everything at this festival was not beautiful to 
see. Two or three opium-sodden, fantastically skipping, 
howling, naked fakirs had found their way here, 
covered with filth, hideous, evil-featuredj with insane 
fanatical malice glittering in their eyes;— our greatest 
enemies in aU India these. 

It was while we were here that the news of the 
Manipur disaster reached us. I noticed that there 
appeared to be an- impression abroad that there were 
troubles ahead on the frontier; vague rumours were in 
the air of coming distdrbances in the North-West. The 
Black Mountain fanatics were again preparing for war 
just beyond the mountains to the west of us, and within 
sight of the Murree hiUs. We heard that the Hhina 
h^ risen, that a genera], outbreak of the Miranzaia 
had taken place, and that our troops would be attacked 
by a force of nearly 10,000 Afridis, AkhUs, and Miaht ia. 
Speddjng remarks, ‘I should not be surprised if we 
see some fighting before we leave this countiv’-— -a 
surmise whimt proved correct. 

Another guest arrived at the bungalow during our 
TUs was Captain Bower, of the 17th. Bengal 
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Cavalry, well known aa a traveller' and explorer in 
Central Asia, but who has since this made his name 
still more famous by his extraordinary journey across 
Tibet from Ladak to Shanghai. He was now on his 
'tr&y to Srinagur to organise his caravan, and intended 
to set out for Ladak as soon as the passes between 
Kashmir and the Tibetan frontier were open. I had 
some interesting conversations with him concerning 
those desolate regions, and he pointed out to me on {he 
map a long blank space .stretching across the north of 
India. * I hope to do away \fith a good deal of that 
blank,’ he said, ‘ when I return.’ He suggested that I 
should accompany him as far as the Chinese frontier, 
and see the curious Buddhist country of Ladak. I was 
very glad to seize the opportunity of visiting that 
region in the company of one who knew it so well, and 
agreed to join him. As will be seen, I had no cause to 
regret my decision. 

On April 13, leaving Spedding and the other engi- 
neers to complete their business, I drove off with Mr. 
Millais, one of Spedding’s staff, to Uri, where Sped- 
ding has built himself a bungalow, there to await him. 
It was a forty-eight miles’ drive through a lovely coun- 
try, the reckless tonga-drivers, as Usual, to all appearance, 
trying how nearly they could break our necks. Turn- 
ing round a sharp corner at fujl gallop we collided with 
another tonga coming in our direction, neither driver 
having heard or heedetl the other’s horn. Having 
nearly been precipitated over the cliff on this.occasion^ 
our next adventure was to drive through a pascade and 
knock down a pundit. At this particular spot, a water- 
course on the hillside having broken away from its 
proper channel, was pouring from a height above on to 
the road, forming a powerful shower-bath for whc^ 
ever should pass beneath. The pundit in questum was 
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availing himself of so splendid an opportunity for per 
forming his ablutions. He had stripped all his clothes 
off, and was standing in the middle of this cascade as 
we turned the comer and drove into him. He had his 
eyes shut, and the falling water drowned the noise of 
our approach. The collision did not injure the pundit, 
but our startled horses once more nearly sent us over 
the cliff. We had only two more narrow escapes on 
Uii^ day. First, we met a marriage procession of such 
exceedingly gaudy colouring that our horses were, not 
unnaturally, dazzled and alarmed at this rainbow appa- 
rition, and with their usual stupidity attempted to 
escape from it over the road edge to the certain perdi- 
tion of the rocks below. 

Our last escape was the most serious of all ; for this 
time it was not the mere risk of breaking one’s neck 
that was incurred, but of committing sacrilege, in the 
worst degree and making oneself liable to imprisonment 
for life in the gloomy dungeons of Hari Parbat, the 
Bastille of Srinagur. We ran over a sleeping cow, 
most luckily without doing it serious harm. I suppose 
every schoolboy is aware that the population of 
Kashmir is for the most part Mahomedan, while the 
royal family and ruling caste are Hindoos. It is a 
long time since 1 was a schoolboy, and they did not 
teach us these things then, so I must confess that I 
myself was ignorant of the above fact until within a 
few months of my departure for Kashmir. The majority 
here have to submit to the religious prejudices of the 
small minority. Until recently the killing of that 
sacred . animal, the cow, was punishable with death. 
Imprisonment for life is now the penalty, and many an 
unfortunate Mahomedan, I believe, is lying immured 
in Hari Parbat because that in time of famine he has 
ventured to kill his own ox to save himself and family 
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from.starvation. Engiish travellers are naturally 
to observe the laws of this State wMe teavell^ 
b* it, and though b their case imprisohmei^ caimt, 
of course, be ei^orced, an immediate bani^ment frbn 
the rehlms of the Maharajah would follow the crime 
of wUfol sacrilege; The Englishman must forswear 
his national diet while he is a dweller in Kashmir ; so 
for the next nine months-;— that is, until I crossed the 
frontier into the Kanjut valleys — never tasted beef« 

Millais and myself passed a few days in Spedding’s 
bungalow at Uri. We had plenty of society, for the 
summer visitors were beginning to throng into Kashmir, 
and as many of these were Spedding’s friends, he had 
invited them to put up at bs bungalow on their- way 
through. Mothers, accompanied by their daughters, 
were among 9ur guests, travelling up to Srbagur with- 
out male escort. Every summer English ladies wander 
about Kashmir alone, taking their caravans of native 
servants, baggage animals, and coolies, pitching their 
tents at night, and riding the stages b the same 
independent fashion as their brothers and husbands 
would. 

Kashmir is one of the few countries in which it is 
possible for a lady to travel about in tbs unconventional 
mannm. This is, indeed, the safest land I have ever 
seen or heard of. The firm rule of the Mussulman and 
Sbdoo conquerors, who have successively opiuressed 
(bis peaesjOde, not to s^ cowardly, race, the teriible 
peji^tiea that used to be inflicted for any onenee against 
(^ person or, property qf traydlefs, tlm. ^(^ttent 
driental custom; by wbeb a. whole district Is. made 
liable for cribes eomimtte$ wilbn.!b . boundaries, have 
.produced tbs; rei^ ' 

■uid a ' travhUer 
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womtua, or child, is treated with a servile civility which 
no doubt proceeds rather from fear than from any 
natural tendency to be kind to strangers. 

After a few days Spedding arrived at Uri, and o® 
April 21 we saw a rather interesting function. Our 
uewly-appoirited Besident in Kashmir, Colonel Frideauz, 
of Abyssinian fame, accompanied by Mrs. Prideaux, 
came through Uri on his way to Srinagur, and halted for 
tiffin at our bungalow. The natives prepared to receive 
the representative of the Empress with due honour. A 
large crowd of men 'gathered in front of the bungalow, 
and in the Oriental fashion brought their dalis or 
presents, which they solenuily placed on the groiind — 
baskets of dried fruit, potatoes, offerings of odorous 
onions, fish, too, from the river, a goodly show of 
comestibles. 

There is a little fort here, and the garrison, about a 
dozen in number, turned out to present aYms when the 
great Sahib should arrive. The uniform of these sepoys 
of the Maharajah was very gay — ^bright red stockings, 
blue tunic faced with red, yellow pyjamas and red and 
blue turban. 

All the native gentlemen of the neighbourhood were, 
of course, present, both Hindoos and Mussulmans. The 
most noticeable among these was the Nawab of Uri, 
an old Mahomedan, whcf is the titular ruler of this dis- 
trict, but who, of course', does not enjoy the power his 
ancestors possessed before the Bogras took the land. He 
was a fiiie-looking old man ; his bent form was ro^ed 
in snowy white, and from under his voluminous white 
turbanr"peered a lean, handsome, eagle face. He was 
accompanied, as befitted his position, by some twenty 
followers. I observed that though he spoke frwly tb 
the ]g!imUshmen and Mahon^ans pi:e^t, ihh 'h^ sbt. 
^lesy to ibe he‘ 
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peared to look upon ivith great contempt. The Hindoo 
D(^a rulers bf this county belong to a manly., warlike 
race, which one can respect and adniire ; but the native 
Hindoo is a despicable being. These Kashmiri Hindoos 
are always known as pundits — why I am unable to say, 
for it is an utter misuse of that term, which is supposed 
to imply learning, a quality very scarce among these 
people. 

At last we heard the tonga horns sounding far up vhe 
gorge, and soon after th^ Besident and his retinue drove 
up. He received the salaams' of the gathered people, 
and his servants collected their vegetable offerings. 

The Colonel was entering on the Residentship of 
Kashmir at a most critical time, when a clever and 
tactful man was needed to undertake the responsibility 
of safeguarding our interests at Srinagur without caus- 
ing unnecessaiy friction. That we have got such a 
Resident' in the person of Colonel Prideaux appears to 
be the general opinion. 
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BABAMOULA—KASHMIRI BOATMEN— ACROSS THE WOOLAR LAKE— THE VALE 
OF KASHMIR— SALE OF THE STATE* TO GOLAB SINGH— REFORMS IN 
ADMINISTRATION — A STORM ON THE LAKE. 

On April 24 we started for Baramoula, where we were 
to leave the cart road and take to boats. This, our last 
day’s journey on the road, carried us through the fairest 
country we had yet seen. We drove through pleasant 
groves of chestnuts, walnuts, peaches, pears, cherries, 
mulberries, and apples, all of which ar&,indi^ehous to 
this favoured land, while the wild vines hung in festoons 
from the branches. The fresh grass beneath the trees 
was spangled with various flowers — ^great terra-cotta 
coloured lilies, iris of several shades, and others — ^while 
hawthorn bushes in full blossom emulated the whiteness 
of the snows above. The mountains, too, were craggy 
and grander in outline than any we had yet seen. 
Highest of aU were the, dreary, snow-streaked wastes, 
lower down forests of deodar crowned the cliffs, which 
in their turn often fell sheer a thousand feet to the 
green, lawii-like expanses 'below. * Sparkhng cascades 
dashed ovw many a high precipice. It was a land of 
running water, of fruit, and flowers, and birds, and' 
sweet odours, that made one think that the beauties of 
far-famed Kashmir had not been' exaggerated by the 
(Mental pc^. ' ^ 

Bat uioush in the territo^ of the Maharajah, we 
)fi»e not reimy yet in. Ksphinir pn^r ; the term notr, 

' 0'8 ’ 
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as of old, before new conquests had so far extended the 
State, bein^ restricted to the Vale, or rather great 
alluvial plain, of Kashmir, together with the vdleys 
winning into it. It was not till we reached the town 
of Baramoula that we emerged from the defile that 
forms the gateway of Kashmir, and saw before us the 
commencement of that fair oasis which is so curiously 
embedded in the midst of the rugged Himalayan system. 
By Baramoula the hills recede on either side of the 
Jhelam Valley, cultivated plains border the river> and 
the raving Jhelam itself broadens into a slowly-flowing 
stream. Just beyond Baramoula the last spurs of the 
hills slope gently into the vast plain which stretches 
to the far-away, dim, snowy ranges. After having been 
shut in for days within the narrow horizons of the 
Jhelam gorges, with the loud tumult of foaming tor- 
rents ever in qneV ears, it seemed pleasant and strangely 
soothing to thus suddenly open out this extensive land- 
scape, and comie to the banks of this calm, broad water, 
which did not raise a murmur to break the stillness of a 
glorious evening. 

The distance from Baramoula to Srinagur by land 
is thirty-two miles ; but the usual melhotl of proceeding 
to the capital is by boat, up the sinuous Jhelam and 
across the Woolar Lake, a twenty hours’ journey. By 
the banks of the river we found our servants awaiting 
us amidst the piles of baggage. A number of doongahs, 
as the Kashmiri travelling bdats are called. Were drawn 
up along the shore hard by, and the rival crews cla- 
'moured round in their usual persistent way for our 
custom. We engaged as many boats as were ne<;essary 
fpr our party, whi<m had now been incre^ed by several 
of Speddmg’s staff, mid embarked, 

A doongah is a sort of large punt, fifty feet long or 
more, partly roofed n^h nmMltig, aupporti^. by a 
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wooden framework. The two ends of the boat are left 
open, and here the men, women, and children forming 
the crew steer, work their short paddles, or quant. 
Most of the roofed-in portion is placed at the service of 
the traveller who engages the doongah, and here he puts 
up his bed and impedimenta ; but a small space in the 
stem is cut off by a mat and reserved for the crew. 
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generally consisting of one man, his wives and progeny 
who live and do their cool^ing* there. 

The Hahjis', or boatmen, form a separate class ic 
Kashmir. .They are fine-looking men, atlUetic, hard- 
workiflig, and extremely courteous, if .they are not 
allowed to go too far and become a nuisance, which 
they readily do. Their women whefa young are often 
beautiful, and the children, of whom they appear to be 
very fond, ve the prettiest little creature imaginable i 
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bni the Hanji is often a great scoundrel, though if ie^t 
well in hand he is too great a coward to msplay 1^ 
bad qualities. The Hanjis are Mahomedans of a very 
las sect; they assert that they are , the descendants of 
* Hindoos who were forcibly converted under the oldBaj, 
so cannot be expected to be very orthodox. As they 
still entertain a regard for the religion of their ancestors, 
they compromise matters by neglecting the observances 
of either creed. They are naturally considered a de- 
graded class, and other Mussulmans will not marr|' into 
their families. 

Our servants occupied one doongah, in which they 
could prepare our meals, while we Englishmen had 
a doongah each to live in. There is not much privacy 
in one of these craft, and while travelling at night light 
sleepers must not expect repose, unless they kick the 
captain at intervals to explain tlxeir wishes ; for while 
towing along the bank, or paddling, the men sing wild 
choruses and the women chatter unceasingly ; but even 
kicking the captain cannot suppress the squalls of the 
numerous babies. 

Before we got under weigh I had time to look round 
Baramoula. fixe town is on the right bank of the 
Jhelam, which is here traversed by a long cantilever 
log bridge of several arches. Qose to the bridge stand 
the ruins of a fort wluch was 'destroyed by the earth- 
quake of 1885, one of the most violent ever recorded 
in this oftenrconvulsed r^bn, and whjich here caused 
great loss of life. 7 

Baramoula is a' typical little 'Kashnuri 'to\m, with 
narrow dirty streets^ thonged by :^rtier and not 
particularly picturesque popidatioxn^^^^ houses are 
built of aun-dried-iH^; wi|h the wo«^ 

^rs, (Uid lattices moye or ](esB artistic<% usirv^ !J^e 
gabled mud 
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grass, interspersed with bright flowers. 1 had often 
read of the roof-gardens of Kashmir, and now knew 
what was meant. On looking down from above on a 
Kashmir town this almost universal custom produces a 
pleasing effect, even the tops of the mosques and Hindoo 
temples being thus converted into gardens and tiny 
fields, over which, in the summer days, the birds and 
butterflies hover in numbers. 

* We were towed and paddled through the greater 
part, of the night, but when 1 awoke at dawn I found 
all quiet — even the babies were still, and our crews were 
sleeping. Our little fleet was brought up alongside the 
bank where the Woolar Lake flows into the Jhelam, 
close to the village of Sopor. I now saw around me 
the Vale of Kashmir in its entirety; a, vast green plain 
with lakes and many winding streams, surrounded by a 
distant circle of great mountains, shutting it in on all 
sides with a seemingly impassable barrier of ‘rock and 
snow, rising in peaks of immense height, some of the 
highest in the world indeed, gleaming dimly in the- 
morning light. It , is not strange that the invaders who 
came upon this sweet oasis after months of travelling 
among the fearful and arid mountain regions that lie 
beyond waxed enthusiastic over its fertile beauty and 
bailed it as the first paradise. 

The Vale of Kashmir is about 5,200 feet above the 
sea ; it is oval in shape, being, roughly, one hundred 
miles lopg and twenty miles broad ; while the Woolar 
Lake is ten miles^in length and six in breadth, but its . 
waters, flooding the extensive swamps and low pastures, 
often' extend over a far greater area. At some remote- 
period the whole plain was submerged, forming a great 
inland sea, of which many native traditions s^ak. .Then 
the \!rate9rs broke through the mountain- dam at Barar 
motdij^ .^teepening^^l^ bijc^ening the channel the 
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Jhelam, the only outlet, with the result that the Woolar 
has shrunk to its present dimensions ; while the greater 
portion of the old lake bed is now a rich alluvial plain, 
oloven by numerous streams and some rivers of con- 
siderable size, such as the Jhelam and the Sind, which, 
rushing down the mountain gorges from the glaciers 
and perpetual snows, pour themselves into the lake, 
and so ultimately into the Jhelam, near Sopor. Before 
the breaking away of the barrier at Baramoula, tlie 
level of the lake was some 600 feet higher than it is 
now. The liberated waters washed away vast quanti- 
ties of the softer soil, so that the plain of Kashmir is 
much lower than the bed of the old lake. But there 
still remain isolated portions of this ancient bed that 
were left by the subsiding waters ; these are the Kare- 
wahs, as they are called, flat-topped hills, with steep 
cliff sides rising some hundreds of feet above llie plain, 
which form a striking feature in the scenery of the V.ale. 

Soon everyone in our fleet was up and about, but 
we did not get under weigh, as we had to await Sped- 
ding’s house-boat, which was to join us here. A house- 
boat is no uncommon sight now on the Jhelam and the 
canals of Srinagur, the rich natives having followed 
this fashion so well adapted to Oriental tastes, and on 
some of the reaches of the classical Hydaspes one could 
almost imagine oneself to be at'Heuley. 

While we waited, our boatmen lay about lazily, 
and the' dirty, pretty children commenced' to, play at 
that most ancient of games, tipcat, wjth their also dirty, 
pretty child-mothers. There was a dak bungalow on 
ihe shore close to us, a favourite resort of hSiglish 
&fliermen, and we found the walls of the house worth 
inspecting ; for here were reco^d^ with more or less 
artistic skill in charopd and ptocil, the stori^ of the. 
Slabs’ sport. , I 88^ pictures jB^rPPRud Rtehseen^ 
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with descriptions of how and when the monsters were 
caught. The artists had allowed their imaginations to 
run riot in some cases, and each successive sportsman 
attempted to describe a bigger record than his predei 
cessor. One wag had parodied these fishermen’s tales, 
by drawing on the wall a gigantic creature which he 
represented himself to have'caught while in bed in the 
bungalow, accompanied by a graphic description of the 
spirited play it had given. The picture was easily to 
be recognised as of a creature 'We also have in Engird, 
but on a much smaller scale, remarkable for its agility 
and troublesome bite. 

Infiamed possibly by these drawings of the veracious 
sahibs, aU our servants settled themselves down to a 
serious morning’s fishing, but with no result. The boat- 
men slept for some time and they awoke in a depressed 
frame of mind, for, though hungry, they dared not eat, 
a.s (he great religious fast of the Mahome'dans was now 
in progres.s. Not being able to satisfy the appetite of 
hunger, they bethought themselves to attempt instead 
the gratification of what appears to be as strong an 
appetite with the Kashmiri — the greed of money, and 
in a mild way they struck for rassad, or extra pay for 
rations, in consequence of the delay here. They de- 
manded two annas a day each, on which it was pointed 
out to them that half that sum was the daily rassad 
according to the State tariff. ‘But,’ urged the chief 
spokesman of the strikers; argumentative and fond of 
hearing himself talk like all his race, ‘this, sahib, is 
the Bamazan, and for us good Mussulmans no food must 
pass the lips to-day ; but at night we may eat, and we 
feel already that our hunger will be very keen. We 
will then eat twice as much as usual, so should have 
. double rassad.’ When we refused to yield to this plau- 
sible argument tlm men commenced to groan aud weep 
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bitterly, « as they will on the smallest provocf^ion, 
especia% when they have failed to extract an extra 
mce, for of such stuff is the native of the ‘Happy 
.Valley. 

As a rule, an Englishman coming for the first time 
to this country takes a great fancy to these plausible, 
Imdsome Kasluniris, finmhg them clever, cheerjr, and 
civil, and it is not until he has been some time in the 
country that he discovers that these are among Hhe 
most despicable creatures on earth, incorrigible cheats 
and liars, and cowardly to An inconceivable degree. 
The Kashmiri is clad in a long woollen gown like a 
woman's, called the pheran, wliich it is said the con- 
queror Akbar by edict compelled the men of this race 
to wear, with the avowed intention of destroying what 
manliness they may have had and turning them into 
women. It appears that his method has proved emi- 
nently successful. It is true that the Kashmiri has 
several useful qualities. He is a clever artisan and 
an industrious farmer, he has great physical strength 
and endurance, he can be very courteous when in hope 
of gain or inspired by fear ; he is distinctly a man of 
peace and easy to rule, but he is not admirable save to 
that school which affects to despise courage as a relic 
of barbarism. 

He is in many respects* a difficult, paradoxical 
creature to describe. To dislike him one must know 
him, one must have’ seen, for instance,. a great, strong, 
bearded man submitting to having his ears boxed a 
dozen times in succession by a Punjabi h&lf his size, 
and wlu>m he o(^ld crush with one hand, weeping and 
raising pierck^ ahrieks like a naughty Ghda that is 
being whi|q^ and finally rofik® oh flie mjcwmd and 
howU^ at the feet of this lad of a feore mucky race. 

^ pUttt lumd, one must , have ofaeeirvea bfe covart 
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insolence to some griffin globe-trotter, who^oes not 
understand the rascal yet and treats him too leniently. 
He will presume on any kindness that is shown him 
until, at last, going too far, he is brought to reason by 
the thrashing he has long been asking for. I believe a 
Kashmiri likes a beating and the consequent luxury of 
a good howl ; for he certainly neglects all warning, and 
persists in some ofiensiveness until what he knows will 
b^the inevitable chastisement comes. 

A Kashmiri will unresistingly take a blow from- 
anyone, even from a Kashmiri, I should imagine, should 
one be found to strike — a very rare occurrence, for 
though these people wrangle among each other like the 
proverbial washerwoman, they never come to blows by 
any chance, having attained such a depth of cowardice 
that they actually fear one another. I had been a good 
deal among Mahomedans in other countries, and had 
always associated dignity and courage with the profes- 
sion of that creed, so was disagreeably surprised to 
discover this cowardly, cringing, cackling race among • 
the followers of the Prophet. 

Tartars, Tibetans, Moguls, Afghans and Sikhs have 
ail in turn overrun the Happy Valley, whose inhabitants 
have always quietly submitted to each new tyranny. 
Their very abjectness has been their salvation ; for their 
conquerors, not having to fear them, did not attempt to 
exterminate them or to dispossess them of their lands, 
but left^them.to cultivate the rich soil and carry on 
their industries — like the bees, to work for the advan- 
tage of others, their enslavers appropriating the results 
of their labour. 'Diey still cultivate the best lands, and 
are likely to prosper under the beneficent which 
tbe Government is introducing. It is to be 

hoped that the .ip^ater liberties they will now'eiijoy wiD 
a^ e thi t ^ like mmi of them; but it 
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will tak%long to raise tUem from the degradation into 
which they have been sunk by so many ages of oppres- 
sion. 

. Lx order to obtain a clear understanding of what is 
now taking place in Kashmir, and of the object of our 
present interference in the management of that country, 
a few facts connected wilh its more recent history 
should be borne in mind, and these I may as well briefly 
set out here. * 

Kashmir, having been wrested from the Pathans by 
the Sikhs in 1819, was attached to the Punjab until the 
termination of the Sutlej campaign and our occupation 
of Lahore, when it fell into the hands of the British. 

Instead of retaining this country, whose immense 
value to us was not realised at the time, we at once 
assigned it by treaty, dated March 16, 1846, to Golab 
Singh, the Msdiarajah of Jummoo, in consideration of the 
valuable' services he had rendered us. In exchange for 
the independent sovereignty over this extensive region, 
he was to pay us the very inadequate sum of 75 lacs 
of rupees, and engaged to come to our assistance with 
the whole of his army whenever we were at war with 
any people near his frontier. He also acknowledged 
our supremacy, and agreed to pay a nominal annual 
tribute — consisting chiefly of Kashmir shawls — to our 
Government. Not only the Vale of Kashmir, but all 
the hill countries beyond which had been recently sub- 
jugated by the Sikh&, including Ladak,. Baltistan, and 
the Astor and Gilgit districts, by this treaty became the 
appanage of the Maharajahs of Jummoo. 

During the reign of the present ruler, Pertab'Singh, 
the Indian Government has lent to the Kashmir State 
sevm’al selected ofScers, both dvE and n^t^, to 
superintend the much-needed refoi^ tn the iib^a^ 
tiim pf tbe obuntry, our 
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part Kashmir would have been quite unable Jto carry 
out her treaty obligations. She was ^reatened by 
bankruptcy and general disorganisationf while her un- 
paid and discontented army was in no condition tq 
protect the frontier. *' 

I shall describe in the proper place what 1 saw of 
the work of these British officials ; but I may state here 
that our present active policy in Kashmir, while having 
for«!ts object the safeguarding of our Imperial interests, 
will bring about a great amelioration in the condition 
of the population. This is not a benefit, moreover, that 
is benig forced upon a people against its wiU. The 
natives would much like to see yet more interference 
on our part. The only class that does object — and with 
good reason— to our supervision of the affairs of the 
State during the present critical time is that small body 
of Hindoos from which the officials are selected — cor- 
rupt even for Oriental officials — who grind down the 
unfortunate Mussulman peasantry with their outrageous 
rapacity and with the forced labour which they exact. 
These do not at all relish our newly-introduced revenue 
reforms, which, v'hile they enrich the treasury and bring 
a secure prosperity to the people, deprive these ruffianly 
pundits of their loot. The members of the ruling 
family, including the president of the State Council, 
Eajah Amar Singh, are quite alive to the necessity of 
these reforms, and have loyally backed up the efforts of 
our officers to set things right. 

The Mahomedan cultivators, who form the vast 
majority of the population, being a peaceful, clever, 
unfanatical, money-loving people, appreciate the enor- 
mous advantages they gain under the new order of 
things, and for purely selfish reasons heartily welcome 
the reforming sahib. 

It was late in the afternoon before the house-boat . 
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arrived d!^. our fleet got under w(Hgh again. She 
orewB, fanu^^as they wore, paddled along luatilf to 
a not unmusical though monotonous chorus. 

. We were soon well away from the land on the broad 
inland sea. The air wa8%ill and sultry, and there came 
a stormy sunset with magnificent colouring. The un- 
interrupted wall of mountains which surrounded us, 
many of whose peaks out-topped Mont Blanc by thou- 
sands of feet, presented a very fine appearance in the 
distance, the vast snowy wastes being lit here with a 
pale yellow light, here glowing like molten gold, and 
here gleaming purest white ; while the deep, shadowed 
defiles that clove the hills were purple black. But on 
the lake itself night was already falling, and^by the dim 
light all that we could distinguish round us was the 
dark water and the high summits of those Himalayan 
deserts* of rock, ice and snow, which the sun’s rays had 
not yet -left. ‘ There was something unearthly in the 
colouring and in the desolation of the scene as well as 
in the immensity of the distances. It might have been 
some landscape of the ruined moon, so lifeless and 
strange it seemed. 

!me storm signs were not deceptive. One of the 
violent squalls that are frequent here swept down on 
the lake, and loud thunder rolled over the mountains, 
while quite a rough sea at onCe got up on the broad 
waters. The matting was blown off the roofs of the 
doongahs quicker than it bouid be taken in by the crews 
to prevent capsizing. The water tumbled bn board 
ea<m craft, and forthwith a tiremmidous commotion 
arose among the boatmen. Such a noise I never heard 
before-^en, wome% and childm wn 
weeping, and howling to their prt^hete in one terrified 
chorus. It was vain to attempt*^. paii^|dle\^e heavy 
boats ^aiittt w strong’ fleet hag 
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to scttd back betifci^ tibe'«o®m^^'^ 
our lee, wHere rtiCiod a amall vil]^. ^ thaw 
the men tumbled oter each olher in oonfu^ 

pach one eritinff order* and cursing his feucrwa innea 
of lending a Sd. We had Umost reachrf^the ^ 
when, with a heavy downpour of rmn, the wind suaaenJj 
shifted and threatened to drive us out into the broadest 
part of the lake ; whereupon the panic became worse 
than ever among these great, bearded cowards. Luckily 
the wind soon shifted again to" a quarter that was fair 
for us, and the scared mariners struggled hard with 
their paddles to attain the safety of the dry land as 
quickly as possible. 

During .<the storm the surrounding mountains ap- 
peared more fantastic than ever ; rainbows spanned the 
peaks ; and for some time after the sun was set one far- 
off, snowy plateau shone out with an uncanny yellow 
light when all else was dark. 

Tlie how'lings of our gallant fleet had awakened 
the village ; so all the inhabitants were gathered • 
together on the shore to shout instructions to us as we 
approached, while jdl the village dogs were standing 
there too, with energetic lurking contributing their 
share to the' fearful din. w 

All the boats were at last successfully beached, the 
bowlings and barkings * gradually subsided, and our 
boatmen proceeded to break their long fast and gorge 
themselves with food. * - 

The Mason of the Bamazsn is not a good time for 
travelling in a Mahomedan country: the people get' 
quite stupid with their alternate starving and guzriing. 
*^6 orders were that after a four hours'rest we shoum 
stmt again md prosecute bur journey by moonlight; 
.hmt ,aiihe.>ppointed tame th^ admiral of our fleet came 
. to .jis toibmhpain^hat of his mfh. were sleeping 
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80 sounds after their heavy supper that he was qtiite 

unable to wahe them. He was afraid, I suppose, to kick 
them up himself, and wished us to perform the opera- 
^on for him. He was informed that it was not our 
business to rule and kick his men ; that was his pro- 
vince, while it was ours to rule and stir him should 
he fail in enforcing obedience to his orders. 

On this he succeeded somehow in bustling up his 
replete followers and we paddled off again, tlie wind 
having dropped and all being quiet save for the snoring 
of those of the men off duty, the night-long jabbering 
of the women — what on earth can these Hanji ladies 
find to talk so much about ?— and the crying of babies. 
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On waking on the morning of April 26 we found that 
we had left the lake and were ascending the Jhelam 
once more~not, as after it has passed &ramoula, a 
torrent raging down deep gorges, but a placid stream 
as broad as the Thames at Kew winding sluggishly across 
the fat alluvial plains. Our men had now put a^de the 
paddles and were tramping along the bank with the 
towlines, acquiring another splendid appetite for a night 
of gormandising to follow a day of religious fasting. 

The sky was clear, the air cool and pure, after the 
storm ; it was veritable Kashmir spring weather, than 
which it would not be easy to find any more healthy 
or agreeable. The climate of this Paradise of Asia 
appears to be well-adapted to the European constitu- 
tion. The few English bhildren who have been bom 
and brought up here are as strong and rosy-cheeked 
as if they had been bred at liome'; while there is no 
necessity 'for their leavi/ag the country when they have 
attained a bertain age, the separation between parents 
and children, which forms fpr lour people the great 
drawback to an Indian career, being quite avoidable 
in. EfU^mir. Had we not sold this magn ificent country, 
ft gre^it jnilitary cantonment would no doubt have been 
jhke established here. This would not only have 
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been most advantageous from a strategical point of view, 
but would have avoided much of the sickness and 
mortality which thins the ranks of our white army 
in India. 

The heavy boats were towed but slowly, so we often 
disembarked and walked along the banks which have 
here been artificially raised to prevent the water over- 
flowing the adjacent land, much of the plain at this 
season being considerably below the level of the rivei'. 

All round us was to be seen the great circle of 
dazzling snowy ranges that encompasses the plain. We 
traversed fine pastures, now bine with a species of 
iris very common in Kashmir. We passed villages 
pleasantly embowered amongst walnut, mulberry, and 
other trees, while frequently the great chenars or 
plane-trees, which form one of the features of the 
HappyValley, stood like giants above tlie others. It 
was a land of birds too. Numbers of those little 
Parsees, the larks, were singing a joyful morning hymn 
to the rising sun, there was a cooing of doves and a 
calling of cuckoos, while brightly-coloured and quaint 
little hoopoes, our old friend the epops of Aristophanes, 
were darting among the foliage, elevating their imper- 
tinent crests as they stared at us with an exprc'-ssion 
that plainly said, ‘ Whal right have you people in our 
country ? ’ 

At last we saw ahead of us the two landmarks of 
Srinagur, which are visible far across the plain — the 
prison and fortress of Hari Parbat topping a dome- 
shaped hill, and the higher peak of Takht-i-Sulienian, 
which rises precipitously 1,000 feet above the city, and 
on whose rocky summit stands a temple upwards of 
two thousand years old. 

After several hours of slow prr^ess up the winding 
reaches of the river, we traversed the scattered suburbs 
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and entered the Asiatic Venice. Srinagur, ‘The City 
of the Sun,’ contains a population of something under 
100,000. When approached by one of its numerous 
waterways it appears a pleasing place at first sight 
and worthy to be the capital of a great State, but the 
traveller is somewhat disillusioned when he leaves the 
waterside to penetrate the harrow streets. 

Leaving our slow doongahs to follow us, we hailed 
BCtne of the gondolas of Srinagur ; long, swift canoes 
known as shikarahs, in which we reclined luxuriously 
on soft cushions as we smoked and surveyed the busy 
and interesting scene. Many picturesque craft of aU 
sorts were travelling on the river : clumsy cargo barges 
laden with timber, grain, or oil ; mat-roofed doongahs 
full of passengers and their baggage ; darting shikarahs, 
in which sat smiling merchants in fine silk robes, carry- 
ing samples of their wares with which to tempt the 
newly-arrived sahib ; boats, too, containing Vrhat our 
Indian novelist modestly terms dainty iniquities, clad 
in gauzy raiment ; while now and then the gorgeous 
galley of some noble hung with rich awnings would be 
paddled swiftly past us by a crew of twenty boatmen 
or so in gay uniform. 

The steps of the ghauts, which afforded access to 
the river from the streets, were crowded with people — 
women who had cojue'down with their pitchers for 
water, Hindoos gravely performing their ablutions, and 
naked children. On those ghautS that led down from 
the lower quarters of the city the thronging Mussul- 
mans were as noisy as a Saturday-night crowd of Irish 
in a low part of one of our big towns ; laughing shrilly 
and chattering as a rule, but in many cases volubly 
quarrelling, women as well as men, in true Irish style, 
cursing each other, shrieking, the neighbours taking 
part in the slum row ; but with all their furious excite- 
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ment never daring to come to blows, in which last re- 
spect Paddy’s behaviour would no doubt have beenveiy 
dmerent. y/ 

• The houses on the banks are of many storeys, most 
of them richly ornamented with carved wood, and with 
something of medieval Europe in their appearance, 
while the sloping roofs of nearly all are overgrown with 
verdure. The dome of one Hindoo temple was very 
characteristic : it was covered with long grass thicMy 
studded with scarlet poppies and yellow mustard. 
Mulberry-trees, with vines winding about them, find 
room to grow between the houses, producing a pretty 
effect. The temples of the Hindoos and the mosques 
of the Mussulmans, some very handsome, are scattered 
among the other buildings. On all sides, too, are to be 
seen the remains of the ancient temples and palaces, 
testifyiitg to what a magnificent cit)' Srinagur must 
have been before the iconoclastic Mahonieilan invaders 
destroyed, so far as they could, all the monuments of 
the idolaters. The embankments of the river present 
these relics of the remote past at almost every step. 
Many of the ghauts were obviously once the stairs of 
ancient temples. Carved friezes, columns, and great 
blocks of stone form the foundations of the modern 
rickety houses of mud and wood. The Hindoos once 
more rule the land, but they can no more build like 
the men of their faith in those old days, who raised 
such massive and beautiful edifices to their gods. 

Our boatmen paddled us on, past the mansions of 
the merchants and the somewhat ugly palace of the 
Maharajah, under numerous bridges built on stacks of 
logs on the cantilever principle ; and my first impres- 
sions of the capitM on t^ fine afternoon were distinctly 
favourable, for there is a quaint beauty in these city 
waterways, and the charm is..^iihanced;b^ the jtanges 
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of snowy mountains and the flashing glaciers which as 
a rule form a background to the view. 

No European is permitted to take up his quarters 
in any portion of the native town, and he is forbidden 
even to enter it by night. There is a certain district 
set aside for his use, and to this we now repaired. 
This is outside the city, on the banks of the river, and 
extends for some distance, forming a pleasant little 
cdlony. Here are the Eesidency, the British church, 
the English library, the hospital, and of course .the 
inevitable polo and cricket ground, golf links, race- 
course, and rowing club. 

A European is not allowed to own property on 
Kashmir soil. If he builds him'Self a house — which 
until (piiie recently >vould have been forbidden, and is 
now only winked at in a few instances — ^he does so at 
his own risk ; he can be evicted at a moment’s notice, 
tlie house as well as the laud it is built on being the 
property of the Jlaharajjih. Of old, before such free 
access as now was granted to Europeans, the few who' 
entered Kaslnnir were received in princely style as 
guests of the Maliarajah, and even now the British 
traveller stands in somewhat the same position, being 
treated with exceeding courtesy and liberality; the 
present ruler, for instance, has built several bxmgalows 
in the Munshi Bagh and other orchards on the river 
bank, which he places at the disposal of visitors at a 
very nominal .rent. But *as some 300 of our fellow- 
countrymen now visit Kashmir in the hot season, this 
accommodation is quite insufficient, and the great 
majority either live in boats on the river or in tents on 
the bank. The Jhelam, where it flows through the 
European quarter, presents quite a lively appearance. 
Gay Imuse-boats and capacious family doongs^ line the 
•hore, wd when the heat of the day has passed the 
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water is covered with rowing-boats, whose occupants 
are men in flannels and girls in Thames-side summer 
dress. 

* Along one of the prettiest reaches of the river 
stretches the Chenar Bagh, or Garden of Plane Trees, so 
called from the magnificent chenars which here shade 
the grassy lawns that descend to the water. This Bagh 
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is sacred to the bachelors.. Here the subaltenis on 
leave and other young men pitch their tents' beneath 
the trees or occupy doongahs moored to the bank. It 
is indeed a lovely spot, the groups of grand trees, the 
fresh sward and broad water, presenting the appearance 
of some fine old park at home, and afi one looks up the 
reach, the rocky pinnacle of the Takht4-Sulieman, with 
its crowning temple, forms a noble background to the 
■cmie; 
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In this place, too, one can well study the ways of 
the Hauji class, for the women and children of the 
doongah boatmen are always at work under the trees, 
where they pound the maize in great wooden mortar*, 
are busy over their cooking-pots, or arrange each other’s 
back hair — a complicated process, I should imagine, for 
the Mahomedan women wear their hair after the old 
Kashmir style, plaited behind into a long pigtail, which 
fofms a broad mat at the top and is interwoven with 
tlireads ; not an ugly fashion, but if one may judge 
from the mutual shikaring which one generally sees in 
progress in one of these feminine groups, apt to afford 
cover to wild creatures. A Hanji woman is clad in a 
long loose robe like a nightgown, which, it is to be 
supposed, was once of some bright hue, but which is of 
about the same colour as her own dirty if often hand- 
some face. Living is cheap here, and the young sub- 
alterns have an enjoyable time in their free Chenar 
Hugh; merry smoking-concerts frequently occur in 
camp, and the tinkling of the banjo is almost un- 
ceasing. The Chenar Bagh has rather a wicked repu- 
tation, but it is the recognised Bohemia of Srinagur, 
from which married couples are rigidly excluded — for 
have they not their own respectable Munshi Bagh 
allot ted to them? 

The Chenar Bagh was somewhat empty when I first 
saw it, in consequence of the Miranzai, the Black Moun- 
tain, and other little expeditions, knd some officers who 
had obtained leave and had travelled all the way to 
Srinagur were iuunediately recalled. But when I re- 
turned here in the autumn, some of these expeditions 
having come to an end, I found the bachelor quarter 
crowded with young warriors taking their rest after 
the wars. 

We moored our fleet along the bank and dined this 
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night with Mr. Lawrenpe, the Settlement Officer ap- 
pointed to this State, who' kindly^, asked me to join him 
on one of his official tours in the 'Valley, an invitation 
of which I was very glad to avail myself.- 

On turning out of bed on the morning after our 
arrival, I was pestered, as a new comer — ^not that one 
is exempt after a summer’s sojourn here — ^by the per- 
sistent merchants of Srinagur, who are very trouble- 
some until one learns how to deal with them. They 
thronged around me id multitudes, hungry for my 
rupees. There were men bearing hot- water pots eager 
to shave me and cut my hair, whether I would or no ; 
tradesmen "who wished to sell me Kashmir shawls, 
carpets, silver or copper \KOx\i, papier mache articles 
and carved wood ; there were tailors, too, with speci- 
mens of cloth, shoemakers, makers of cooking pots, of 
chairs, -of portmanteaus, of saddlery, of plum-cakes, of 
guns, of beds, of every conceivable nec(*ssavy and 
luxury ; and there were pletity of kindly capitalists 
anxious to lend me as much money as I chose to ask 
• for. Tliese, with the exception of some of the tailors 
— who were pundits — were Mussulmans, fine-looking, 
bearded men in white robes, some having quite the 
features of Hibernian Celts, some of Jewish cast of 
countenance, while many were something between the 
two types, and might have paissed as samples of tliat 
rather anomalous creature, the Irish Jew. 

They were all ad'epts at blarney, and '’fhh a jovial 
persuasive volubility extolled their own wares and 
cried down those of their neighbours in more or less 
broken English. Their pertinacity was extraordinary. 
The sweetly-oniling, long-robed ruffians would not take 
no for an senswer. ‘I do not want you to buy, sir,’ would 
say one in a gentle, deprecating way, after some em- 
phatic Kfiuial on my part to uve dealings with 
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him. ‘Please to quite understand, air, .that I do not 
wish to sell. I only ask you to do me the honour of 
looking at some of' this excellent workmanship. It 
will not fail to interest you.’ Then, if I should order 
him to be gone, and explain that I was busy, ‘ ]ja that 
case I would not on any account interrupt you,’ he 
would urge, ‘ but I have nothing myself to do, sir, so I 
will sit down here and wait until you are quite un- 
occupied ; then I will show you some beautiful things.' 
And thereupon he would squat down on the grass in 
front of the boat, surrounded by his merchandise, to re- 
main there silent and motionless, contemplating me 
with a smile of patient amiability. 

But some of these merchants will go to great 
lengths. They will step from the shore on to the 
o\ erhangiug prow of one’s doougah, intrude into one’s 
cabin, jiress their wares on one, and absolutely decline 
to move until they are forcibly ejected. 

All this may be .amusing at first, but one soon 
wearies of it. One discovers that to enjoy any peace • 
one must be a trifle brutal. Some sahibs obtain com- 
parative privacj' with a stick. A hawker of the lower 
class here will understand nothing less than this as a 
hint that he must take himself off. Then he departs 
smiling ; it is all in the day’s work ; to cheat a sahib 
out of one anna will recbmpense him for many blows. 

The wares thus spread out before the traveller by 
these irrepressible touts are'often of great beauty, so that 
it is diflicult to look at them and resist the temptation to 
buy. The ’artistic metal-work of Kaslimir is too well 
known' in England to need description here, but I may, 
however, mention that an English firm, Messrs. .Mitch^ 
^ Hadow, is now competing with the native merchimts. ' 
This firm employs a quantity of the most skilful work- 
Qttm, and produces carpets, silver, and copper-work of 
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the best quality, together with other specialties of 
Kashmir art. Those who find no pleasure in bargain- 
ing with a keen Oriental, who is certain to outwit and 
rfjheat them to a greater or less extent, and wish to 
obtain undoubtedly good articles at a fair price, can be 
recommended to this firm. 

I had not been long ih Srinagur before I realised 
that I was in no sleepy Oriental State that had been 
allowed to go on in the same way from time immemoiial, 
and would continue doing so. Kashmir is in a transi- 
tional state, and reforms of the most radical description 
are taking place. It will be deeply interesting to watch 
the progress of affairs. 

Until quite recently permission to enter Kashmir 
was only granted to a very limited number of Euro- 
peans each year, and even now a passport from the 
Resident is necessary for every civilian visitor ; but, 
practically, fliis once exclusive State has been com- 
pletely thrown open to travellers. That Englishmen 
should be allowed to own property and engage in 
manufacturing industries, or establish agricultural 
colonies, is often spoken of as the probable outcome of 
the opening out of this country. But such a step will 
not be taken without serious consideration. At presetit 
the British Resident tries all cases that may arise 
between Englishmen and natives in his own Court, and 
can arbitrarily expel from the State an offending fellow- 
countryman. This ‘system, of course, amply satisfies the 
small need that now exists for such jurisdiction ; but 
should Kashmir be opened, as is suggested, to British 
enterprise, litigation between our countrymen and 
natives, would obviously become more frequent, and 
some properly-constituted British or mixed tribunal 
would have to *1)6 introduced, entailing further heavy 
responsibilities on the Imperial QoTerninSnt, 
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Another more serious objection might have been 
hitherto raised to the proposed schemes for the de- 
velopment of Kashihir, It would have been imprudent 
to have permitted the formation of a considerable 
colony here unless proper precautions were taken for 
its protection. The disorganisation of the State had 
spread to the large army of mercenaries which the 
Maharajah maintains. Arrears of pay for months, in 
soifte cases for years, became due to the sepoys ; they 
did not even receive their prdper rations ; an intense 
dissatisfaction naturally ^ew up, and insubordination 
was general. Evilly-disposed officials would not have 
been slow to argue that this state of things was due to 
the interference of the Indian Government in Kashmir 
affairs and to the consequent depletion of the Treasury. 
Such a feeling might liave easily led to a military 
mutiny, an attack on the white residents, and affright- 
ful disaster. There have been times, too, when the 
price of grain has risen to famine rate in the city, and 
bread riots have been imminent. Indeed, the handful 
of British men and women who encamp on the banks 
of the Jhelam outside that teeming city, enjoying their 
summer holiday, arc not altogether unlike the thought- 
less population that lived under Vesuvius of old. Here, 
too, the treacherous fires slumber below. Few of these 
laughing sahibs who dfispise this cowardly, cringing 
people, suspect the secrets of those crowded bazaars so 
near, thC; scheming, the raging diScojitent, the hatred 
of that Hindoo olficial class whose privileges to rob 
and oppress the people are now being curtailed. 

But these sources of danger will soon cease to exist. 
The revenue reforms, as I shall presently show, will 
increase the prosperity of the State and enable it to 
pay its way. British officers have been appointed to 
organise the Kashmir army. Colonel Neville Chamber- 
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lain, the Military Secretary to the State, has set hiinself 
energetically at work to convert these levies into disci- 
plined and serviceable troops, and insists that they 
.shall be fed, paid, and clothed as they should be ; while 
the Imperial Service Eegiments that are now employed 
for the frontier defence, and which I saw fight gallantly 
a few months later, have* been brought to a state of 
high efliciency by the officers of the Gilgit Agency. 
The causes of discontent have been removed, and iftili- 
tary mutiny is now prdbably as remote a contingency 
in Kashmir as it is in India. * 

Should British enterprise be admitted into tliis 
country there will undoubtedly be ample scope for it. 
The resources of Kashmir have never been exploited. 
According to some authorities, only one-third of t1ie 
available land is under cultivation, and even that does 
not produce nearly what it might. It is probable, there- 
fore, that should the long-talked-of, more>-thim-once 
surveyed railway be made, Kashmir will become au 
exporter of grain, ghee, and other agricultural produce ; 
she is so, indeed, on a small scale, at the present 
moment, despite the heavy expenses of trau, sport by 
road. The railway will also bring pri(;es to more or 
less of a level with those in the Punjab, and put a stop 
to those violent fluctuations that now occur, superfluous 
plenty and famine alternating.' In the great famine of 
1878, for instance, when enormous numbers of the 
cultivators perished, the seed corn was eaten by the 
famishing people, and the fields could not be sowir ; 
while, on ^e otW hand, the absence of facilities for 
transport has led to enormous w^te after an excep- 
UonaUy plenteous harvest. Shortsighted dealers and 
others have then hoarded tlM ^ain in expectation of 
better prices, until it has totted ia ill'con- 
structed godowns., , 
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This proposed railway, connecting Srinagur with 
the lines of India, should prove an unmixed benefit to 
the Kashmir State and people. Negotiations or the 
subject have long been in progress between the il^dian. 
Government and the Kashmir Durbar. Some time since 
it was understood that its construction had been de- 
finitely settled, and that ad soon as the rate of the 
guaranteed interest on the capital, and some other 
detSils had been arranged, this important work would 
be put in hand. 

I believe that valuable minerals exist in some parts 
of this ooimtry, but they will never be utilised until 
European capital is introduced. There should be a 
large export, too, of the delicious fruits of Kashmir. At 
present all the industrial enterprise of the country is 
practically centred in the Maharajah. Ilis, for in- 
stance, are the sawnnills ; his the monopoly of manufac- 
turing wine and brandy. French specialists conduct 
this last business for him, and the wine, both red and 
white, which they produce, is of excellent quality. I 
do Tiot think it is too much to say that the vineyf'"ds 
of Kashmir should some day make India independent 
of France, for claret of the ordinary description at least. 
Wliile on * the subject of wine, I may mention that I 
have never tasted better cider than that which Mr. 
Lawrence makes for his own use from the apples of the 
country. Tliis gentleman, as befits his post as Settle- 
ment Officer; takes the greatest interest in all the agri- 
cultural possibilities of Kashmir, has tried many in- 
teresting experiments in his own garden at Srinagur 
with foreign fruits and vegetables — most of which thrive 
very well when imported here — ^and supplies valuable 
cuttmgs free to such farmers as have sufficient intelli- 
gence to appreciate and ask for them. 

Ctf the various sights of Srinagur itself, its, mosques 
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its ruined temples, I shall say nothing; for these have 
been often written about, and there are at least two 
guide?books fully describing the city. One is written 
.by Dr. Neve, of the English Mission Hospital in 
Srinagur — an excellent institution, by the way, and 
though the attempt to convert Mahomedans and 
Hindoos may not have been very successful, and may 
possibly not be even advisable, the noble charity that 
cures these people of their bodily ills deserves every 
encouragement. The other guide-book is by Dr. Duke, 
the Eesidency physician. Both these are well written 
and full of information as to Srinagur and the State 
generally. 

But I must speak of the view which I enjoyed 
one morning from the Takht-i-Sulieman, or Throne of 
Solomon, the isolated peak wliich, rising precipitously 
from the edge of the river opposite the European 
quarter, towers a thousand feet above the plain. It is 
a view that no traveller should miss. I looked down 
on the many windings of the river and the numerous 
canals traversing the Asiatic Venice, with its temples, 
and glittering mosques, and garden-roofed houses, .ill 
lying extended beneath me like a plan. Beyond spread 
the irrigated plain with its Hooded rice fields. In the 
distance was the great gleaming sheet of the Woolar 
and still nearer, at the foot of the hill on whirHi 1 stood, 
the smaller, but most beautiful Dal Lake. The Maha- 
rajah’s vineyards are on ‘the-sloping shores- of the Dal ; 
so, too, are the exquisite baghs or pleasure-gardens of the 
kings of old — beautiful lawns descending to the pellucid 
water, well planted with magnificent trees, and having 
shady groves, among which are winding walks and 
retired pavilions. Here was the Versailles of the 
Mogul ]^perors, where, in the summer evenings, the 
luxurious feasts were given, when tbe branches of the 
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cheiiars were hung with thousands of coloured lamps, 
while nautches and musicians entertained the gathered 
guests. I have made a promise that this should be in 
one respect a unique book on Kashmir — I would refraia, 
from quoting ‘ Lalla Eookh ’ — else this would have been 
my opportunity. And last, looking beyond the lakes, I 
saw around me, far off, the grand and mysterious wall 
of mighty mountains, encompassing the plain with 
wastes of perpetual snow, on this particular morning 
looking even more imposing than usual ; for the purple 
crags and the snows merged into similarly coloured 
clouds' with which the sky was overcast, so that one 
could not distinguish where mountain ended and cloud 
commenced. A wonderful effect, as if the encircling 
Ilimaliiyas were tlie limit of tliis lower world, and 
that over yonder were the gigantic steps into the 
heavens 
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CHAPTER IV 

NATD'S SERYAKTS — * DASTUR * — PREPARATIONS FOR JOURNEY— BY RIYElr TO 
ISLAMABAD— THE SETTLEMENT OFFICER’S COURT— SUPPLIANTS— SYSTEM 
OF LAND-TENURE— REVENUE— OFFICIAL EXTORTION— FORCED LABOUR. 

After a short and very pleasant stay in Srinagar, in 
the course of which I made the acquaintance of the 
different British officials who have been selected to 
assist the Native Government in the administration of 
this disordered State, I set out on my travels, not at all 
sorry to have some hundreds of miles of rough march- 
ing, after the luxurious laziness of steamers, trains, 
tongas, and doongahs. 

I had already provided myself with an old Ma- 
homedan servant at Bombay, one Babu Khan, of 
whom I have not yet spoken, a knowing old rascal, who 
spoke a little English and hung about the seaport 
when out of work so as to secure the fresh-landed, in- 
nocent griffin as a master. How respectful he was! 
How attentive! What unbounded devotion he pro- 
fessed for the ‘noble Sir,’ who was to him ‘both as 
father and mother 1’ How. skilled in subtle and un- 
answerable excuse for every fault! How sleeplessly 
watcMul for an opportunity of cheating me out of a 
few smnas— but ney^ allowing anyone else to do sot 
Yet, on the othmr hand, as so many of these men ^6, 
what an excellent servant, on the road, wasi 
A cook who could produce a dinner for a gourmet out 
t^ simplest mteriala at the of e hard 8ayV ^ 
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marcli:, willing, and clever at making a bandohast. 
What a useful and expressive word, by the way, that 
word bandohast is ! The dictionary gives ‘ manage- 
ment, arrangement,’ as the English equivalents for ity 
but what a lot more it really signifies ! 

On being asked whether he would go to Leh with 
me — a chilly and disagreeable journey for a native of 
India — Babu £han replied, with a profound bow : ‘ I 
wifi go wheresoever my sahib goes ; to the wars, if he 
wishes it,’ and forthwith took' the keenest interest in 
the preparations for the journey ; for every purchase 
I made, whether effected through his instrumentality 
or not, brought to him the usual present from the 
vendor, according to dastur — another comprehensive 
word, the dictionary translation of which is ‘ commis- 
sion,’ or ‘ custom.’ 

It not only covers customary commission, but 
customary anything else. It is a word that 6ne soon 
comes to hate. Vain is it to try to have things done 
after your own ideas. You point out how some piece 
of W'ork can be accomplished in a more expeditious or 
satisfactory way, and the Oriental to whom you address 
your remarks listens patiently, quite agrees with aU you 
have said, and then politely but doggedly replies, ‘ Sir, 
that is not the dastur ’ ; that ends the argument. Who 
ever succeeded in pefsuading an Asiatic to break 
through the old traditional method, the sacred dastur ? 
It is a fetich .to him. Some sahibs, I believe, com- 
mence their Indian career by making a rule of beating 
servant who dares utter the objectionable word. But 
this lias not the slightest effect ; one might as well try 
to knock the Himalayas down. The passive resistance 
that the immemorial custom offers to the sacrilegious 
innovating spirit of the foreigner wins the day at last ; 
and the fretful s£hib, for his liver’s and sanity’s sake* 
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struggles no more, and prudently submits to , the in- 
evitable. 

Thus my servant, after explaining to me vrhat it 
fWas the dastur to carry on the road, passed several 
days in the bazaar making the necessary purchases. It 
was the dastur, I discovered, to travel with what, after 
my experience of other countries, appeared to be an 
extraordinary quantity of pots and pans. But I should 
never have got a dinner out of the old ruffian with l^ss ; 
it would have be’en against dastxir, an unholy meal. 

It was also dastur, as I afterwards found out, to 
poison me regularly once a month. I had to put up 
with it. For all the pots and pans had then to be 
taken to a bazaar, if one was near, to be re-tinned. 
Now the tin employed for this purpose in Kashmir, and 
often in Lidia, is an amalgam containing little tin and 
a good deal of lead, as may be demonstrated by rubbing 
a freshly tinned article with a handkerchief, which is 
at once blackened. I had a solid tin canteen among 
my cooking things, and Babu Khan on one occasion 
stretched dastur to the absurdity of having even this 
covered with the above impure compound. This 
monthly poisoning of his ‘ father and mother ’ brought 
Babu ]^an a profit of about twopence as commission 
from the tinker on each occasion. I should define 
dastur as an Asiatic custom, rehdered sacred and invio- 
lable by age, and always favourable to the Asiatic as 
against the European. ,1 never heard of an unpatriotic 
dastur that worked the odier way. Dastur is, indeed, 
the Guardian Angel of the East. ' . 

For an English reader purjposmg a journey intb' 
these regions, the following particul^ .may be of use. 

I will commence by pointing out tm- 

uecessary to provide oneseu with . j^y special outfit 
before leaving Engl^, im evecythlCBr^MBie^ for the 
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march can l^e procured at a much le^s cost in Srinagur 
than at home. Ten coolie-loads of baggage and stares 
should suffice for the single traveller. The regulation 
coolie-load is fifty pounds, so one’s impedimenta must 
be distributed accordingly. As mules, ponies, and yaks 
are employed for carriage where possible instead of 
coolies, the baggage shoidd be so stowed as to adapt 
itself to all these modes of transport. Small yahdana, 
or •mule-trunks, are excellent for containing one’s 
clothes and valuables ; these le&ther-covered trunks are 
sold in pairs, and whereas one trunk makes an average 
coolie-load, the two, connected by a couple of strong 
straps, can be swung on to the back of any sort of bag- 
gage animal. When in camp, the two yakdans form 
one’s bed, two poles, with a canvas bed laced between 
them, being extended from one yakdan to the other, iron 
sockets being attached to the yakdans to receive the 
pole ends. Kilim, or leather-covered baskets, which, 
as Duke says in his guide, are shaped like Ali Baba’s 
jars, are useful to hold one’s cooking things and stores, * 
of which last a considerable quantity will be required ■ 
for a long journey. For though one can generally . 
obtain sheep, fowls, and eggs in all parts of the State, 
it is only in the bazaars of a few towns and villages, 
which can be counted on the fingers of one hand, that 
stores of any descriptioh can be procured. Hence a 
sufficiency of tea, candles, sugar, flour, ghee, rice and 
tobacco must bQ carried, while each traveller must please 
himseK as to what he will take in the way of luxuries, 
ipch as tinned soups, jams, spirits, and the like. 

A folding chair and table, a portable leathern bath, 
a rifle, and. a photographic camera also formed portion . 
of my coUeeaon of necessaries, which, when gathered 
togewmr, a|^eared an appalliug mass to me, accustom^., 
as 1 was to. the limpHcitv of travel in wild Darts>of 
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North and South .Ammca and the Colonies. But if 
one must do in Borne as Borne does, still more must one 
do in the East as the East does; one is not permitted 
Jo be simple : one must have servants, and luxuries, and 
dignity. In short, one must do as dastur enjoins. 

Bough clothing for the road can be procured at 
Srinagur at an extraordinarily cheap rate. For instance, 
my pundit tailor turned me out a suit (a Norfolk jacket 
and knickerbockers) of jpwfttfo, or native cloth, for abbut 
seven shillings. In anticipation of the extreme cold 
which I knew I was to encounter later on, I also got 
him to make me an overcoat lined with sheepskin and 
high Yarkand boots of cloth and felt. 

I had supplied myself with ammunition-boots, which 
I used to consider the best foot-covering for rough 
walking ; but, like many Englishmen who visit Kash- 
mir, I soon became converted to the native grass shoes 
and chaplies. ' The former are roughly-made sandals of 
rice grass, a loop passing inside the big toe to keep the 
shoe in its place. On dangerous hillsides, where it 
would be impossible to walk in boots, one steps with 
firm confidence when shod with this supple sandal, 
which allows the foot to grasp all the irregularities of 
the rock. 

The summer heat is intense in the gorges of Kash- 
mir, and then the leather chaplies are much to be 
preferred to boots ; while to cross a pass late in the 
season in the latter is to 'coiurt almost certain frost-bite. 
In that extreme cold the circulation in the feet must in 
no way be impeded; they must move freely in grass 
shoes and thick leather socks, or, better still, in severed 
loose socks or mocassins of sheepskin. It was by 
taking these precautions that later on. a large party of 
us crossed tibe Himalayas in mid^vdut^ without mishap. 

I have now a b andhicied opimim ihii4 
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boots are the best to march in. The natives in the 
East are, I think, right in this matter. They certainly 
know more about marching than we do. Let he who 
doubts this compete with a Kashmiri. • 

I engaged a second servant before starting, a Kash- 
miri of the bheestie or watei’-carrying class, one Sub- 
hana, a sturdy individual, whose duty it was to keep 
nej|r me on the march with the camera, and also to 
assist Babu Khan generally in camp. 

Before setting out with Bower to Ladak I carried 
out my promised tour with Mr. W. E. Lawrence, the 
Settlement Officer to the State. He was assessing the 
land revenue in the neighbourhood of Islamabad, a two 
days’ journey up the Jhelam ; so on May 4 I started 
in a doongah for that place with my servants and neces- 
sary impedimenta. 

I fondly imagined that I had left luxury behind me 
at Srinagur, and would live simply for a time ; but I 
was quite mistaken, the faithful Babu Khan would not 
have it so. He proved himself to be a cook of infinite 
resource, and turned out for me in some mysterious 
manner a lunch and dinner of I know not how many 
rich courses daily. I foresaw that a long sojourn in 
Kashmir, with him as my attendant, would make an 
incurable dyspeptic of me. Later on I took this deadly 
chef with me into desert mountain regions, where it 
was difficult to obtain supplies ; but even there he con* 
'trived to put before me fhe same perniciously sump- 
tuous repasts. Then I led him still higher into the 
mountains, until the rarefied cold air became intolerable 
to his Indian lungs, so that pleading pneumonia he left 
me. This alone saved me ; for it was in vain to impress 
upoq..him that I preferred a simple diet on thq march; 
he 1^ travelled with some sahib who had been in the 
himself too well ; thus Babu Ehan,to 
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bis list of unalterable dasturs, had added that of ruining 
the liver of every master he served. • 

This was a- very pleasant lazy two days’ journey up 
the winding river, by ancient temples, crowded villages, 
groves, and leagues of rich pasturage supporting nu- 
merous kine. One could jest on the slowly-moving boat 
or walk on the bank alongside it as the spirit moved 
one. The scenery was always lovely, especially in 
evening, when indescribable effects of water, foliage, 
sunset clouds and far, faint, moonlit snows would be 
produced. Indeed, a land of singular Ijeanty, not 
without good reason called the Eartlily Paradise, and 
reputed throughout all Asia as Holy Ground. 

Babu Ehan, now that he was travelling alone with 
me, began to. wax communicative. He explained to me 
that the extraordinary English which he spoke had been 
picked up in England. He narrated to me some of his 
English experiences, and spoke to me of . the sultry 
English climate, the coolie labour on English plantations, 
the number of Chinamen in the country, and other 
matters which had escaped my own observation when 
travelling at home. I asked him in what part of 
England he had seen these strange things. He replied 
that he had been in Melbourne, and in a province a long 
way inland from it, where they grew sugar. He was 
evidently under the impression that Australia is the sea- 
|[irt isle from which the roving Britons come. 

On the morning of May 5 we appeared to have 
made littlaif any progress since the previous evening. 
There, still close by us, loomed the Takht-i-Sulieman. 
We had indeed travelled many leagues by water ; but 
the Jhelam, as if loth to leave the pleasant plmns for the 
mountain gor^efi, pulques its slow course by as sinUous 
a way^ possible, constantly doubling back uj^ its^ 
in long loops, like the weU-known pnt^^,bn 
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shawls, which, by the way, say the natives, was first 
suggested by these very windings of the river as seen 
from the summit of the Takht. ' 

This was a morning not easily to be forgotten* 
cloudless, fresh as it might have been in Paradise in the 
youth of the world ; and this is the sort of figure that 
naturally suggests itself to one travelling in this wonder- 
fu].valley. Shortly after dawn, when the dew was still 
on the pastures and a thin haze was in the air, a very 
curious and fairy-like scene lay before us. The whole 
plain -was here overgrown with the small blue iris in 
full flower, presenting the appearance in the distance of 
a great stiU blue sea. Of exactly the same tint was the 
sky above us and the lower portion of the mountain 
range on the far horizon, where the snow was not lying. 
Thus plain and sky and hills w^ere not distinguishable one 
from another. One seemed to be looking into an infinite 
piile blue space, cloven in the centre by a jagged band 
of pearly white — the distant snowy uplands trembling 
in mirage. But one must have seen it to realise the 
unreal beauty of the picture. 

There was a good deal of interesting human life to 
observe on the river as we progressed up it : huge cargo 
boats towed laboriously by strings of men; naked 
fishermen in canoes drawing their nets, of whom my 
servant would purchase, after much bargaining and 
ample dastiyi, fish for my. dinner ; wealthy pundits in 
travelling doon^ahs with their white-robed wives, and 
piles of mysterious-looking luggage. On nearing one 
village I heard a great tumult, and perceived on coming 
up that all the inhabitants, including the dogs, were 
quarrelling over a mound of grain on the river-bank. 
It was, I believe, a discussion as to tha amount due to 
the Maharajah as revenue. 

3^ crew of my doongah consisted of one man. some 
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vromen, and several small children. It was interesting to 
watch the way theHanji parents bring up their progeny. 
The education is simple. The three E’s are neglected as 
useless accomplishments, while a thorough instruction is 
given in the three arts of towing, punting, and paddling. 

The boatmen are kind to their children, but will 
not permit them to shirk their tasks. Thus, to-day the 
smaUest child, a pretty little girl of three or four, had to 
take her little lesson. 3he Avas too small to tow, Sut 
she was put on the bank to tr,ot alongside her brothers 
and get accustomed to stepping out. barefooted on the 
rough track. She came to a place where the path, cut 
in the face of the steep mud chff, was only a few inches 
broad for a short distance, and where a false step would 
mean a ducking. The little maiden got frightened, and 
refused to attempt the dangerous passage ; but the boat 
did not stop for her ; her parents laughed, and left her 
there weeping. Seeing that no one would return to pick 
her up she philosophically wiped her eyes and tripped 
across the place quite merrily. Her nervousness had 
been mostly simulated ; Kashmirisj even at four years 
old, have good heads on precipices, and the little humbug 
advanced without fear when she realised that malin- 
gering was useless. She was then brought on board, 
was much applauded and caressed, and was rewarded 
with apples for having done her lessons like a good 
child. One nice trait of these people is their keen 
affection for their children. These half-naked boat 
urchins Uye happy lives, and 1 think m^y English 
diildren would like to exchange places with them and 
enjoy this free outdoor existence for a time on the rivers 
of the Happy YaUey. 

This was aiughtof disturbance. We were brought 
i|P aldng the ba^, and ^rdly had the side mats been 
jet down on eilher of Qie efd>in» l|id aU been nude 
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*nug for the night, than we were besieged by an army of 
wild cats. They scampered all over the boat and 
carried off meat, fish, bread, and all the eatables they 
could get at. 1 lit a candle and chased them oq.^ 
several times, but no sooner was I in bed again than 
back they came, running across my face in their search 
for further loot. 

*Oii the next morning. May 6, we met two mounted 
natives on the bank. They bi’ought me a letter from 
Mr. Lawrence, who had sent me a horse so that I might 
ride out to his camp in time for breakfast, leaving the 
dooTigah to follow up the winding river. 

I found my friend encamped just outside Islamabad 
in a pleasant orchard by the river, a resting-place of 
the ancient kings, known as the Wazir Bagh. He was 
sitting at his tent door, surrounded by a croiyd, dis- 
pensing justice like some Caliph of the Arabian Nights. 

I was in time to witness a strange sight. Two sup- 
pliants came up who, after the manner of Kashmiris, , 
had carefully got themselves up in pitiable plight with 
a view of attracting sympathy for their cause. These 
two big men had stripped themselves naked, save for 
the loin rag, and had smeared their bodies all over with 
foul w'et, blue mud from the river bed. Even their hair 
and faces were thickly covered with the filth, through 
which their eyes glittered comically. It was an absurd 
spectacle, c^culated to mpve- onei rather to laughter 
til an to tears. ' They came up and stood before the 
Settlement Officer, quietly salaamed, and then suddenly 
and of one accord commenced to weep, groan, and 
shriek most dismally, while they wrung their hands or 
clasped them imploringly, writliing their bodies as in 
agox^. Then they picked up , dust in their hands and 
poured it over their heads and bodies, which, streakii^ 
o/ .wet mud, r<mdered their appearance st^ 
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more fantastic. After a few minutes of this bufibonery, 
which, 1 think, Mr. Lawrence allowed to have a little 
play in order that I might observe this strange feature 
of the Kaslxmir character, he gave a peremptory word, 
and they ceased their noise as simultaneously and 
suddenly as they had commenced it — for a Kashmiri 
can summon tears and heartbroken sobs and stop them 
at will — and then both together they poured out their 
grievance in an eloquent oration. 

Their story was, that while they were working in 
their fields an official had taken from them by force 
some grass straw of the value of twopence. The said 
official had moreover plucked their beards ; in evidence 
of which they each produced two or three hairs, which 
they affirmed had been pulled out. Mr. Lawrence told 
them that he could not listen to men who presented 
themselves to him in so filthy a condition. If they ap- 
peared in the evening clothed and clean he would 
attend to their case. The Court was therefore ad- 
journed until the plaintifls should be washed, and we 
went in to breakfast. 

These queer people employ all manner of tricks 
in order to attract the attention of great men. Once, 
in Srinagur itself, Mr. Lawrence, on coming out of his 
bungalow, found a strange object in front of his door, 
surrounded by a contemplative crowd. On walking 
up to it he discovered that this was an ancient naked 
pundit standing on his head. This acrobatic* sage had 
thrown aside his garments, and was thus patiently 
balancing himself while he awaited the Settlement 
Sahib’s coming out. The Settlement Officer ordered 
him to be turned right side up, and the case was forth- 
with dealt with. 

Sometimes the method adopted to, excite pity ii 
opj^easant, as when»<A.,.<me.<]iocs^^ pan 
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appeared carrying a small bundle which emitted a 
dreadful odour. On being asked what he desired, he 
cried out : ‘ Oh, Sahib 1 1 have come back from the Punjab 
to my native village ; but they will not give me back 
my land. Lo ! here in this bundle is my dead child, and 
I have not even so much as a bit of ground in which 
to bury the body.’ 

OurBandobast Wallah, as the natives call the Settle- 
ment Officer — an instance of the comprehensiveness of 
that word bandobast to which I have already alluded — 
had a great task before him when he was set to put the 
complicated revenue system of this State into order. 
During my short tour with him, and in the course of 
conversation, I gatliered some information on this sub- 
ject, and was enabled to partly realise what had to be 
done, and what a great deal this efficient officer has 
already succeeded in carrying through. .Many^men, I 
imagine, would have despaired before the herculean 
task ; for what Augean stables of corruption there were 
to clear out, what hydra-like abuses that, having ap- 
parently been destroyed, would come to a head again as 
soon as the officer’s back was turned ! But Mr. Lawrence 
takes the keenest interest in his work, is not easily dis- 
couraged, and pursues his end with untiring energy and 
patience. 

How very few people at home really understand of 
what sort of men our Indian Civil Service is composed ; 
how arduous is, their work*; \vhat Vast responsibilities 
are theirs; how, above aU suspicion themselves, they 
inspire the corrupt natives with an absolute confidence 
in their integrity as well as in their wisdom. India is 
surely a school for administrators such as the world 
has never seen ; and when troublous times do come, 
Engliuad will need the services of the^ highly trained . 
nteiu Mid learn to appreciate their merits. 
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The following facts will explain the present con> 
didon of this primitively gqvemed State, and will show 
the diflSculties the Settlement Officer has to contend 
*with and the direction his labours take. 

In the first place it must be understood that all the 
soil is the property of -the Maharajah. The assami, or 
hereditary farmers, cultivate the land on a very waste- 
ful sort of metayer system, under which they have to 
pay, as. revenue to the MaJiarajah, two-thirds of tfieir 
crops, he supplying seed^m ^d cattle when necessary. 
What this revenue amounts to is unknown, for no 
Budget is issued, and the emptiness of the Treasury is 
often pleaded as an excuse for the neglect to pay the 
troops and carry out treaty obligations. In the autumn 
of 1691 an English official was sent by the Indian 
Government to inquire into the finances of the country. 
His report^! believe, was confidential. 

But whatever the value of the revenue, there can 
be' little doubt that it is not what it should be. Of the 
total produce of the country a far smaller fraction than 
the supposed two-thirds reaches the coffers of the State, 
and a very meagre proportion remains with the culti- 
vator, while the bulk js swallowed up by the grasping 
official middlemen who stand between State and culti- 
vator. Moreover, under the j^resent systmn of robbery 
and oppression much less is produced than would be 
the case under a better .order of things. It is no ad- 
vantage to the assam to get the most he can out of the 
fertile soil, for imy surplus ov^ wlmt is sufficient to 
;-aUqw him a bare st^l^tence is wrung from hhn by the 
tax-farmers, who, nt^thie skme tii^ ]^t th^ plundw 
the peasant,. #ibe;t9m the,j|^ve|iqe4<!^^ 

It is the work of our BetUenneBil .Officer to put a 
stop to this official extortum, io hsM Ibith inducements 
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^ving him the fruits of his labour, to assess the revenue 
that shall be paid by each district, and to see that the 
State be not defrauded of its dues — ^in short, to largely 
better the condition of the cultivators while augment-* 
ing the receipts of the Maharajah’s treasury and en- 
abling the country to pay its^way. 

The revenue of Kashmir is for the most part col- 
lected in kind ; it is only in the neighbourhood of the 
to^ns that the State receives its due in specie. Mr. 
Lawrence has abolished some of the more absurd forms 
of payment, and maize and rice are the only substitutes 
for cash now received in the districts near the capital. 
It had been the custom to exact quantities of bulky and 
perishable commodities, such as apricots, the dimcult 
transport of which across hundreds of miles of moun- 
tain tracks resulted in enormous waste. Sometimes 
new and arbitrary requisitions are suddenly m^e, ap- 
parently for the sole object of giving trouble to the 
peasantry. Such poetic taxes as love-philters and 
violets seem rather appropriate to the Vale of Kashmir,, 
and these are still levied ; for one district has to supply 
a certain weight of chob-i-kot, the ^got of a mountain 
herb which is in repute as an excellent aphrodisiac, 
while from another district so many maunds of violets., 
are required annually. 

The State officials we supposed to ascertain the 
yearly value of the cultivated land of each village com- 
munity, and' to. raise a revenue proportionate to it. 
This a^ssment is, almost without exception, irregular 
and unjust.* K it have any principle underlj^g it, it 
may be said that this is the competition of thieves, for 
this, alone regulates the amount that is extorted from 
-the ctritivatom. ^me villages are grossly over-assessed, 
equally under-assessed; and therefore 
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survey and valuation of the lands of each village made, 
and to then fix a definite annual revenue in place of 
the present uncertain and often ruinous demand. 

’ The . State is divided for purposes of revenue into 
districts called tahsils, each containing a number of 
villages, and being und^r an official known as a tahsil- 
dar. The talisildar is an Oriental edition of a French 
pr^fet, but is more powerful and far more irrespon- 
sible. He has the civil and criminal jurisdiction oi/er 
his district, and enjoys unequalled opportunities for 
enriching himself at the expense ot State and people. 

Each village has its lumbadar, a personage with 
whom every traveller in Kashmir has plenty of deal- 
ings ; for it is he that is sent for when one enters a 
village, and he has to provide one with coolies, sheep, 
fowls, and other necessaries. It is he, too, who often 
receives the pay for these ; and how much he retains 
as his dastur, and how much he hands over to the un- 
fortunate coolies and fanners, it is difficult to say. The 
lumbadar is the hereditary tax-collector of the village. 
He is responsible to the tahsildar of his district for the 
revenue which he collects, and is supposed to receive 
about 2 per cent, of it as the reward of his labours. 
This should be an important and respectable office, but 
is very far from being so if one may judge from the 
appearance of the average lumbadar. He is generally 
as dirty and ragged a wretch as any assami of his vil- 
lage, and often represents it rather as the recipient of 
kicks than halfpence. A lumbadar is, indeed, in some 
parts of the country not much better than the village 
scapegoat, and I have known one run away from his 
home in despair as his village was unable to meet the 
requisitions made upon it, and Ms responsible back had 
to bear the whole burden. 

SdlL as the Settlement Qffi<^ ocplained to me. the 
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condition of a viDage, in the Tale of Kashmir at any 
rate, much depends on the character of its lumbadar, 
and the post is sought after. In what way he can be a 
useful man to his village is a striking instance o^thh 
extraordinary corruptness of Kashmir administration. 
It appears that if the lumbadar -be an influential person, 
and can hold his own with his superiors, the village 
will be prosperous, and the sign of this prosperity will 
b^ a gigantic indebtedness. more flourishing the 
village, the more hopelessly bankrupt will it be, the 
greater the arrears of revenue due to the State. There 
are stiveral causes for this paradoxical state of things, 
but the following will suffice as an illustration. 

A powerful lumbadar never renders the State its 
due. He bribes the ofiicials above him. to leave his 
village in peace. He and the assamis will enter into 
collusion with the tahsildar of the district. Instead of 
paying the full revenue to the State, they w’ill allow 
heavy arrears of revenue to be entered against the, 
village, while half of this amount is secretly handed^ 
ovf>r to the tahsildar as an honorarium for his leniency. 

A weak lumbadar cannot contrive this. It seems that 
under him paj'ments will be heavier, arrears fewer, and 
the assamis will groan beneath extortionate demands. 
To arrive at the true arrears of a village behind all the 
complicated eipbezzlemdht and falsification of accounts 
would, of course, be a hopeles§ task, and Mr. La^ence 
has reconjmendpd to the Dvfrbar that all arrears, with the 
e.Tception of tlxe Musada — State advances in seed-grahT 
and cattle — shall be wiped off, and that the revenue 
shall be pAid regularly in such a way as will preclude 
the contpiusmce of these rascalities. In the districts he 
bas j^eady itettled, Mr. Lawrence has still to work 
through these hereditary officials, but has made it diffi-:. 

fi^r tlieitt to earn ma^y fraudulept perqi^i^tes. The 
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lumbadar in these districts is now in a better position, 
receiving 5 per cent, of the revenue ; and as there is 
now an appeal to the Settlement Officer, any proof of 
^ecj^lation would bring instant dismissal from a lucra- 
tive post. The lumbadars, so far as one can see, are 
improving in their morals. Besides, when the exact 
revenue to be paid by a village has been fixed, and all 
irregular requisitions have been abolished, there will be 
little scope for the old blackmailing and other offi^al 
tricks. 

The assessment in Kashmir is for ten years, not for 
thirty, as in India, for it is anticipated that the new 
cart road to the Punjab and the coming railway will 
greatly increase the value of land, so that an early re- 
assessment has been deemed necessary in iustice to the 
State. 

It must be understood that the bankruptcy of a 
village in no way incommodes the inhabitants, save that 
it prevents them from working for any surplus produce 
which the State can call upon. The Kashmir cultivator 
is quite reckless about the accumulation of these 
arrears. He knows that the State cannot recover 
them, while ejectment from his miserable home is no 
great punishment. Tlie State, indeed, rarely resorts to 
ejectment, as it can gain nothing by it. 'When the 
revenue collector arrives at a village it is curious to 
observe sometimes how the farmer’s o.attle, goods, even 
his crops, vanish ak by ma;gic, having been. taken up 
Into the mountains for concealment, his earthen pots 
and his blanket being all that is left to him. The 
assami has but two objects in life — ^to earn his bare 
living from liis fields, and to escape that curse of 
Kashmir, the begar, or forced labour. He dare not 
accumulate wealth, and ejdsts from liand to mouth, 
l^e new refomw at^ hiui ch^c# for ^e, . 
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first time, and being a shrewd fellow, he is not slow to 
avail himself of it, as I well perceived during my stay 
in the country. 

And it is, indeed, quite time that something shouW 
be done before the State is hopelessly ruined. Any 
traveller visiting Kashmir can see for himself how the 
officials of the Maharajah in all parts of the country 
kill for him the goose that lays the golden eggs. The 
p?<^ple do not seek to make money, for if the officials 
heard of it, it would at once be wrung from them. For 
instance, the contractors on the Murree road offered 
high pay for the use of the farmers’ bullock -carts in the 
winter season, when these were not required for agricul- 
tural work ; but the farmers, knowing that the profit 
would not be theirs, refused to supply them. A shikaree 
will often beg a sahib who has employed him to write 
a paper for him, stating that his pay .has been but 
one-half of that really given, so that he may deceive 
his rapacious tyrants and retain some portion of his 
earnings. For the same reason Pathans and other* 
foreigners are em[)loyed as navvies on the road, it not 
being possible to procure a sufficiency of free labour 
among the native population. Numbers of the peasantry 
have deserted their lands and fled to other countries — 
to the free Punjab, or even to half-savage Yaghistan — •’ 
leaving their share of the village revenue to be paid by 
their neiglibours. In remote districts things are still 
worse, apt! entire villages have beeti abandoned because 
life under the local tyrant had become a burden too 
heavy to be borne. 

But a native of this State suffers from a form of 


oppression far more severe than the extortion of the 
tax-collectors ; the latter at least leaves him a bare sub- 
sistence, but that of which I am now speaking signifies 
separation from family, and in too many cases torture 
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and death. I have already alluded to the begar, or 
forced labour. Now this in itself is a just and useful., 
institution, not by any means unknown in Europe. 
Wliat, for exainple,.is an English juryman but a begar ? 
It is quite right that the villages should, supply men 
when necessary to keep in repair the roads that traverse 
their districts, or to carry letters, or even for purposes 
of coolie transport. ITiere is no hardship in a pro- 
perly conducted and legitimate forced labour, and tfie 
people themselves have no objectiqn to it. In such a 
country as Kashmir it is indispensable for the conduct 
of public affairs. The short-sighted natives would never 
combine for the common good unless compelled to do 
so by the ruling powers. 

But there, is a just begar and a begar that be- 
comes the most harmful instrument that can be placed 
in the hands of an unscrupulous official. Many thou- 
sands of villagers have been driven off every year to 
toil as carriers of burdens on the Gilgit road. Gilgit 
is a name of terror throughout the State. An enormous 
transport service is needed, as 1 shall show further on, 
to supply the gaiTisons on the northern frontier with 
grain ; and the Kashmir authorities have been utterly 
.careless of the comfort, and even of the lives, of the 
unfortunate* wretches who are dragged from their 
homes and families to trudge for months over the weari- 
some marches of that aria country. They fall on the 
road to perish of hunger and thirst, and, thinly clad as 
they are, are destroyed in, hundreds at a time by tlie 
cold on the snou^ piA^. When a marn is seized for 
this form of b^ar, Mr wiv^ and children hang upon 
him, weeping, taking it almost for grafted that they 
will never see him more. 4. 
ilures, heavily ladai^lh 
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day, urged on by a sepoy guard, is perhaps as pitiable 
a spectacle as any to be seen dn the roads of Siberia. 
But these are not ’convicts and criminals, they are Mus- 
sulman farmers, harmless subjects of the Maharajah. . 

One important result of our intervention in Kashmir, 
and especially of the position we have taken up at 
Gilgit, will be the removal of this barbarous system. 
The Gilgit road begar, already much mitigated, will 
s«on be a thing of the past. A properly organised 
coolie corps is taking its place ; and the military road, 
which Spedding is 'nowconstructing, will allow of the 
use of mules instead of men. 

Such being the horrors of the transport begar — 
and the Gilgit road, though the worst, is not the only 
one in the State on which the system is conducted with 
cruelty — ^men are naturally willing to pay a good deal 
to be exempt from it, and this, of course, gives our 
typical official an opportunity he is not* likely to miss. 
Most of the begar has to be carried on in the summer 
months, when the passes are open, at the very season, 
that the villagers are needed in their fields, the crops 
suffering from their absence. It is then that the grasp- 
ing official swoops down on a district, and while raising 
the complement of men required by the State, levies 
blackmail from all the others. It has been calcu- 
lated that for one man who is taken on this forced 
labour, ten purchase their immunity from the officials, 
as much a& one hundred rupees being paid in some in- 
stances.’ 13ie village is thus impoverished and rendered, 
incapable of paying its share of revenue to the State. 

Thb begar and its accompanyfrig blackmail assumes 
many form^ Thus recently, when a dozen carpenters 
-were required for Government .work in a distant region, . 
carpenter In jSrinagur was impressed by the 
",.to payfor his Hbertyf^j ..Sq^tinies all;. - 
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the men of a trade — ^the bricklayers, for instance- 
siting wind that it is' intended to make one of the^ 
raids upon them, fly from the capital to the mountains 
for a time, public and private building work coming to 
a stan^tiU until they return. 

It is obvious that this widely-extended system of 
forced labour cannot be abolished by a stroke of the 
pen. It is recognised that begar must be carried on 
ih a modified form for some time, at any rate, if oiAy 
to avoid the famines that would necessarily result 
from the absence of transport and 'the interruption of 
communication 

Still, our Settlement Officer has been able to entirely 
do away with the system in some cases. Where this 
is not possible, he is removing the grosser abuses, 
making the official blackmailing a difficult matter, 
and equalising begar throughout the land. 

AU Hindoos are exempt from forced labour, the 
burden falling on Mahoraedan villages only. Some of 
these also escape it, for it occasionally ha])pens that a 
whole village is sold by its cultivators for a nominal 
sum to some influential Hindoo, on condition that he 
obtains for them exemption from begar, while they 
remain on the land as his tenants. So many other 
more or less fraudulent methods for attaining the same 
end are practised that the incidence of the begar falls 
very oppressively on certain poor and unprotected 
villages which cannof affotd to purchase immunity. 

Mr, Lawrence has now persuaded tlie Durbar to 
abolish these exemptions, and make every cultivator— 
Brahmins only excepted — do his fair share of work. 
When be^r has been thus modified and equalised, it 
wiU fittU but ligbtly tbe popul%tio% and will be 
nothing like So.oppr^iveaburom; ju ^ the htilitary 
bonscriptiqp in,3&wropisi«^ coitn$^i!8i«fI:L . .. ; ! . > ^ 
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CHAPTER V 

A mm WITH THE * BAND0BA3T WALLAH '—TEMPLE OP MARTUND— BRAHMIM 
AND MUSSULMAN CULTIVATORS — RETURN OF FUGITIVE PEASANTS— THE 
DISHONEST PAT WARI— TEMPLE OP PAYECH— A DESERTED VILLAGE — 
SUCCESS OF THE SBTTIeMBHT — A VILLAGE OP LIARS — PBAUDULENT 
OFFICIALS. 

Afteii breakfast on the morning of my arrival in camp 
I rode out with Mr. Lawrence, who had some work to 
complete in the neighbouring villages before holding 
his Court in the evening. 

First we entered the town of Islamabad, a -pictur- 
esque place of one thousand houses or so.’ Passing the 
tanks of clear water, which are crowded with sacred 
fish, fed regularly \)y the Hindoos, we passed into a 
large building, in which Mr. Lawrence holds a land- 
measurement class. Here were assembled a number of 
Brahmins of all ages, children and very old men, eager 
to learn the use of the chain and the elements of sur- 
veying, so that they might be employed on the assess- 
ment work. • 

As we went in, a very stout old gentleman, the head- 
man of the district, rose and ihade- an eloquent speech, 
in which he pointed out the great advantages which 
would ensue from the proposed reforms in the tenure 
of land*. He exhorted the students to acquire the art 
of land measurement as speedily as possible. He told 
them that his sole desire was to see them ^et on in the 
world, that he had always been deeply interested in 
tjieit welfare^ for was he not to them botb. as father 
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• and mother. Many of his listeners, I obseired, snifled 
feebly on hearing ^ this. 1 suppose the old humbug, 
when he possessed the power, had tyrannised over and 
ill-used them as much as any other official. . 

After the Settlement Officer had inquired into the 
progress of the students, examined their plans and cal- 
culations, and awarded prizes, we rode to the top of 
the kareewah above the town, to see the famous ruins 
of Martund, the Temple of the Sun. After ascending 
a steep cliff about 500 feet in height, we found our- 
selves on an extensive plateau stretching to the foot of 
a low range of mountains near us. This plateau was 
no doubt the original bed of the great prehistoric lake, 
before the breaking away of the barrier at Baramoula 
had liberated the waters, and the softer alluvial soil 
had been washed away. 

After crossing the kareewalt for a few miles we 
reached the temple. The site is a sublime one. These 
gigantic ruins stand in the middle of a solitary waste, 
commanding a magnificent view over the Vale of 
Kashmir and the Himalayan ranges — an impressive 
relic of the bygone days of Kashmir greatness. This 
temple is supposed to have been built in the fifth cen- 
tury. The stones composing it are so massive that it 
has to a great extent resisted the shock of earthquakes 
and Mussulman iconoclasm. The architecture is of the 
Aryan order. Tbe ruins form a great quadrangle 
surrounded by a beautiful colonnade. The stately en- 
trance, the fluted columns, indeed the w^hole character 
of the structure, at once c^ to mind the monuments of 
ancient Greece. For the relations between Greek and ■ 
Asiatic art I must refer the reader to ^e authorities. 
There is an interesring description of. thu.: temple by . 
Captein Ounninghiun in the * Asiatic 8^i^8.fqumid' 

: -ijye dm? bj.t 
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they told us that the temple was only considered holy, ■ 
and visited for devotional purposes, every third year, 
the year which, according to their calendar, has an 
extra month— the Brahmin leap-year. 

After visiting some villages and inspectmg a class of 
industrious young Brahmins, who were engaged in tak- 
ing measurements of some land that was to be brought 
under cultivation, we rode back to camp through a par- 
ticftlarly fertile district. Here were orchards of mul- 
berry, apricot, walnut, pear, almond, apple, and other 
fruit-trees, fields of Vice, maize, and the various grains 
from-'which the alimentary and burning oils are ex- 
tracted. The Kashmir Hindoos, by the way, are more 
thorough-going vegetarians than their co-religionists in 
India, for they do not cook their food with ghee or 
clarified butter — which they export to the 'Punjab — ^but 
with vegetable oils, such as the oils of mustard, of 
peach-stones, and walnuts, generally employing several 
together in the same dish. 

Whenever we came across waste land it was covered , 
with the blue iris which spreads all over this country, 
and is so deep-rooted that it renders the reclamation of 
tlie soil difficult. However, it is a favourite food with 
the sheep, and is dried and stacked for winter fodder. 

1 noticed that the willows by the wayside had been 
closely pollarded, and that the upper twigs of some had 
been woven together into what appeared to be large 
nests. On inquiry I was told that<the willow branches, 
like the Iris, are cut for fodder, and that the nests are 
for tlie convenience of the small boys who are perched 
vup there when the crops are on the ground, to scare 
away the crows and stray bears by slinging stones and 
shouting. A larger variety of purple and white ii^ is 
often |een growing in isolated dumps in the Yalej' not . 
fpr. great distwces like the cfmunmtier smaD, 
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' blue species. Each of these clumps represents a Mus- 
sulman burial-place, it being the custom of the Kashmir 
followers of the Prophet to plant this beautiful flower 
above their dead. 

When we returned to camp Mr. Lawrence sat in the 
cool of the evening under the fruit-trees of the Bagh, 
which was noisy with the Song of birds, and listened to 
the petitions of the people. 

They squatted in a patient, respectful semicircle St a 
distance from him, while the baboo clerks called them up 
one by one to come forward and tell their tales. There 
were several complaints of over-assessment in the dis- 
trict, and the cultivators threatened that they would 
desert their farms unless a reduction was made. This 
is a threat which is frequently carried out, for the 
assamis lose nothing by going away from their homes, 
as they can readily obtain employment on some Hin- 
doo’s land, or migrate to the village of a wife’s rcdalives. 
But their own village suflers by their desertion, for the 
annual revenue to the State has to be made uj), and the 
remaining viUagers, who possibly already have more 
land on their hands than they can cultivate, have to 
pay the share due from the abandoned farm. 

On the following morning, after cJiota haziri, camp 
was struck, and we rode oflT to a village ten miles from 
Islamabad, where Mr. Lawrence was to hold an im- 

r rtant settlement meeting. This place, called Wachi — 
don’t vouch for ‘the ‘spelling— -is prettily situated 
among some fine chenar trees. It is inhabited' by Mus- 
sulmans ; but just beyond the little river which flows by 
it is another village of Brahmin cultivators. ‘ There 
are not many of these last in the country ; the Kashmiri 
]foai|unin is a city man, and is Dpt Jo go^ a farmer as 
the Mahomedan. W^e were told wait there were only 
Uuree Mussulmans itt.thu firahihin village, a carpeu: . 
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ter, a barber, and another ; but the pious three had a 
primitive little mosc^ue among the houses of the idola- 
ters, at which the barber was wont to officiate as priest. 

After the settlement meeting we crossed the river to* 
this village, and, accompanied % a crowd of Brahmins 
and Mussulmans, ascended what from below appeared ' 
to be a peaked hill, but which proved to be a flat table- 
land — another kareewah — surrounded by steep clifis, 
stadQiug out of the plain like an island. Prom here we 
looked far over the plain, with its winding rivers, fields, 
groves, and numerous villages, from which rose many 
other kareewahs like the one we stood on. Mr. Law- 
rence now obtained a bird’s-eye view over the scene of 
his immediate labours, and proceeded to question the 
assembled people as to the diflerent village lands. They 
made many complaints of the water-supply, asserting 
that the farmers on the neighbouring highlands were 
increasing their cultivation to the detriment of the plain, 
absorbing an undue quantity of water, and leaving an 
insufficient amount to find its way by the irrigation- 
canals to the lower cultivation. This is, of course, a com- 
mon grievance in this country, and is not easy to settle 

While we stood on this hill an ancient pundit, find- 
ing that 1 was a stranger in the land, endeavoured to 
explain to me the outward signs by which a Mahomedan 
can be distinguished from a Hindoo peasant in the Vale 
of Kashmir. It appears that, whenever possible, the 
followers of -the two religions’ do* things in exactly 
opposite ways. ’They wind their turbans in dififerent 
directions ; one buttons his robe from right to left, the 
other from left to right. The Mahomedan mounts his 
horse from the left side, as we do ; the Brahmin from 
the right side. The distinction between the two in this 
cpuntiy is, indeed, generally more outward than inward. 
The observers of neither, faith have cause to boast of 
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the religion of their forefathers. The ancestohs of 
most of these people Were converted backwards and 
forwards — ^Vicar-of-Bray-like — according to successive 
• ^nasties. They are now neither good Hindoos nor 
good Mussulmans. One result of this is that fanaticism 
is seldom displayed, except, of course, when Shiahs 
and Sunis meet — those* Nonconformists and High 
Churchmen of Mahomedanism. 

I walked through both these little villages witlP the 
Settlement Officer, entered the houses, and began to 
understand how these people live. Their houses look 
picturesque firom a distance, and are generally sur- 
rounded with chenars, walnuts, and mulberries, but they 
are not pleasant places within. They are built of un- 
baked bricks, held together by a wooden framework, 
have thatched gabled roofs, and are generally of two 
storeys, the ground-floor being occupied by the cattle , 
in the winter, the upper floor by the family. The rooms 
are dark, and no attempt is made to keep them clean or 
comfortable, the cooking pots in many Ciises coustitut- 
mg all the household goods. There is little indeed for 
the tax-collector to seize on. 

The peasant himself, though generally handsome 
and well-proportioned, is a dirty-looking object. His 
garments are of the same muddy colour as his houSe 
and fields, and consist of a skull cap — the turban not 
being worn in the fields — pyjamas, and a long gown of 
puttob cloth or Hnen, according, to the season. There 
IS little picturesqueness of costume be* observed 
among the. peasantry thmighput ail the territories of 
^e Maharajah. There is a disagreeable monotony of 
^ualid fmd usut^y ragged dress; it is dangerous for 
a cultivaw to parade what possess, so 

.he makes an <^tent^i0n.V. .<|h^ . 
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assami is worth about five rupees, and that a suit lasts 
two years. The moderate sum of four shilling s a year will 
therefore cover a farmer’s, tailor’s, and haberdasher’s 
bills. A small income goes a long way here. A man* 
possessing five rupees a month can marry and maintain 
a family, if not given to extravagance — a rare vice in 
Kashmir — and can even support two wives on that sum. 

I discovered, however, that there are some farmers even 
in Kashmir whose spendthrift ways bring their families 
to ruin. I inquired what form' of gambling or other 
dissipation Is to blame fof this, and was informed that 
there are three expensive vices on which a foolish 
peasant can waste his substance — salt, snuff, and sugar. 
Luxurious dog ! The explanation of this is that all 
necessaries in the way of food, as well as clothing, are 
produced on a man’s farm; but he has to go to the 
bazaar for the above three articles, and money is needed 
to obtain them. 

The cultivator of the plain appears to live a cheer- 
less sort of life, having no distractions or amusements, , 
unless the game of outwitting the revenue collectors 
be reckoned as such. In winter the family spin and 
weave puttoo after supper. There are few merry- 
makings, and the different families in a village do not 
associate much vdth each other. 

On May 8 we continued our progress and visited 
several villages, two soldiers with lances riding ahead 
of us to keep off the people^ who crowded up anxiously 
with their petitions. !^ch village had its eloquent 
spokesman,' who, when the grievance was a general and 
not an individual one, pleaded the cause of all the 
assamis. In one village thia orator complained that 
the yillagers were being ‘ choked by their misfortunes.’, 
^^eei; years, before, when the famine and cholera raged , 

drove away ope-half of the 
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-population of the valley, nearly all the assamis had 
fled from this village, in which the pestilence had been 
working exceptional havoc. Only five families had 
‘ since returned to their homesteads. ‘ Therefore we are 
not enough,’ said their spokesman, ‘to cultivate, the 
lands of the absentees ; yet the whole revenue, as before, 
is demanded of the village. How are we to pay it ? ’ 
‘ Would you like other cultivators to come here, take 
up your abandoned lands, and help you to pa^ the 
revenue?’ asked Lawrence. ‘That is what we desire,’ 
was the ready reply. The Settlement Officer made a 
note of the matter, and he told me that he would have 
no difficulty in finding men willing to take up well- 
irrigated lands such as these were. 

In another village a refugee, who had returned 
from the Punjab, prostrated himself on the ground and 
petitibned Mr. Lawrence to restore his land to him, 
which had been seized in his absence by the Patwari, 
or hereditary village revenue accountant. It appeared 
that this man had been appropriating all the abandoned 
lands in order to sublet them. This was the very sort 
of abuse of his position on the part of an official that 
the Settlement Officer was most anxious to put down. 
He promptly gave his decision as we walked along. 
The Patwari had to surrender the land at once. This 
quick Arabian Night-like justice is what is wanted here, 
and impresses the Oriental mind. 

On May 9 we passed 1^ another of the famous old 
temples of Kashmir, that of Payech, a small' but beau- 
tiful building, dedicated to the Sun God,' which, con- 
cealed as it is in a grove away from the road, has 
escaped the destructive zeal of the Mahomedan, and is 
in ahnost perfect condition. , 

Then we rode ofi to our next camp near the village 
of Koil; Uxe lad^ ooohes 
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our servants, accustomed, like all Asiatics, to camp-life, 
soon had our tents . pitched by the apricot trees on the 
windy plain, and were preparing our dinner. 

The villagers, who had been patiently squatting 
afar off until .Mr. Lawrence was ready to receive them, 
now came uj). One old pundit ))re8ented himself in 
tears with a wisp of straw round his neck and a lump 
of^iard clay in his hand. He explained that these 
symbolised the treatment he had met with. He had 
been choked to deatji by his tyrants as by the wisp of 
straw, and he had been beaten to the earth and crushed 
as by that bit of clay — in plain words, he wanted his rent 
reduced a trifle. Mr. Lawrence happened to smile at 
the metaphors of this absurd -old gentleman, and then 
all the natives round, who up to that moment had stood 
with solemn faces seeing nothing funny in the incident, 
became of one accord convulsed with merriment.’ They 
perceived that the sahib had smiled, so they, too, would 
assume a sense ol the humorous if they had it not. 
Tliey probably laughed in the hope of conciliating the* 
BandoI)ast, Wallah, even as junior members of the Bar 
ostentatiously show their appreciation in court whenever 
a judge makes what he obviously imagines to be a joke. 

A neighbouring village was interesting as an ex- 
amjjle of the good Mr. Lawrence has already efiected. 
This was once a considerable place, biit the houses are 
now in ruins, and on the waste lauds the squares of 
grass-gruwm' ridges show the borders of former paddy 
fields. The whole of the inhabitants fled to India in 
the fatal year of 1879. These people are now flocking 
back. A year before our visit there were but seven 
families in the village, we now found thirty ; for during 
the previous twelve months twenty-three families had 
returned, from the Punjab, where they were doing well, 
tj^: Import of Lawrence’s settlement work in their 
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native land, and of the security from oppression that 
was already enjoyed in the settled districts, having 
reached these exiles. 

• The Kashmiri assamis have entire confidence in the 
justice and wisdom of the British ofiicials. These 
fugitives, who had been residing in the Punjab since 
1879 — ^before that year Kashmir peasants were not 
permitted to leave their country — had been abl^ to 
■ observe the condition of the cultivators in that pro- 
vince under our rule, and realised that the same happy 
state of things would ultimately prevail in all Kashmir. 
The lumbadar told us that several more families were 
expected to return this year. These people certainly 
love their country; as the Kashmir proverb puts it, 

‘ Every bird is fond of its own twig ’ ; and now that 
our interference has made life supportable for them in 
their old homes, the fugitives will quickly re-occupy 
the land where their presence is so much needed. It 
is not from over-population, but from, the reverse, tliat 
» the Vale of Kashmir suffers. 

The next day. May 10, wa.s the last of this tour, 
and we rode to the place where we had appointed our 
doongah to meet us. It was a day full of work for 
Mr. Lawrence. Ahead of us rode the spear-bearing 
chaukidars in gay uniforms. Several officials accom- 
panied us, and behind toiled o6 .the long train of dingy 
coolies carrying our tents and baggage. We always 
• had a crowd about ‘us; the* cultivators- of one district 
walking with us to the frontier of their land, where they 
would leave us to the cultivators of the next district, 
who, in their turn, would escort us through their, 
territory, and so on. 

We passed through a village of liaiis ; but by thus 
particularising one place X do not to fa^(s . 
impresffion aa to 
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mean that in this village the liars were even yet more 
barefaced in their mendacity than any I had yet come 
across. As usual, the village spokesman came up to 
disparage the condition of the land and obtain a redu<^ 
tion of the assessed revenue. He brought with him a 
lump of stone and some sand in one hand, a few mouldy 
straws, some grains of diseased rice, and two rotten 
walnuts in the other, which he represented as fair 
saJnples of the soil and produce of their poor property. 
We were walking between admirable crops and over a 
rich loam even whife this orator was addressing us. 

As a matter of fact this village, in consequence of a 
collusion between cultivators and officials, was very 
much under-assessed, as Mr. Lawrence soon discovered. 
He informed the spokesman that the State should no 
longer be defrauded in this manner, and that while all 
arrears would be wiped off, a larger revenue would be 
imposed, whic.h the village would be compelled to pay 
regularly. 

The Kashmiris are unblushing humbugs. Wliile 
their spokesman had been graphically describing the 
misery of their condition, the assamis had ranged them- 
selves before us as a melancholy chorus, and whenever 
he had paused for breath they had broken in with 
pitiable lamentations and weeping. But now, finding 
that Mr. Lawrence cotrid not be outwitted, and that 
the gaitie was up, they at once good-humouredly re- 
signed their.selves to the holier assessment, and laughed 
merrily at the defeat of their representative and the 
sorry ^ure he cut as the Settlement Officer exposed his 
falsehoods. A Kashmiri, as a rule, is not at all abashed, 
but merely rather amused, when he is detected in some 
barefaced attenmt at fraud, and smilingly compliments 
the p^on who mds him out on his superior cleverness. 

, !,;.^.thi8 particular case, as in others, the Settlement 
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. Officer had found it necessary to demand an increaw of 
revenue fh>m a district. He is opposed to any over- 
leniency in this respect. The cultivators, degraded as 
they are, and working for mere subsistence, require a 
stimulus to labour, which a just assessment, copibined 
with a fixity of tenure, ought to give them. 

We rode on, and as we approaclied the limits of 
each village saw before us^ the stolid, silent men rolled 
in their blankets, squatting*^ down in a long row, looking 
in tlie distance like so many gorged vultures — the 
assamis waiting to escort us across their land and assert 
its worthlessness in specious falsehood. 

They all said they could not procure a sufficiency 
of water, as the farmers on the hills above had stolen 
their share. This was a universal complaint, even on 
the mountain farms. A ifian who cultivates the liighest 
land of all, at the edge of the eternal snows, would not 
have the slightest hesitation in making the same impu- 
dent excuse for avoiding a just revenue. Between 
corrupt officials on the one hand, and lying peasants 
on the other, it must be somewhat difficult to arrive 
at the truth. The Settlement Officer’s work is no 
sinecure. 

We came to a village wliich had fallen a victim (o 
one of the worst abuses of the Kashmir sy.slem. Hin- 
doo officials had liere tyrannised over the Afussxjhnan 
cultivators, and had driven them in desp.air to .sell their 
lands to their oppressors for very nominal sums. These 
fraudulent sales are, I believe, to be cancelled, a mea- 
sure which, of course, will be bitterly opposed by the 
Hindoo official class. Mr, Lawrence has suggested to 
the Durbar tliat these i^orant wd shi^tsighted culti- 
vators should not be jMrmitt^, ^ for ^ present, 
to sell or mortgage l^eir heiemt^ in the soiL 
The cart-road into India, ^ 
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likely to greatly incream the value of the land in the 
Yalley ; speculatora in land will consequently be abroad, 
from whom the Jiultivators should be. preserved. A 
free power to alienate would ruin the peasantry. • 

And now, the tour being over, we rode down to the 
river and embarked on our doongahs, having first bid 
farewell to the crowds of peasants who had come down 
to see off their benefactor, the Bandobast Wallah. 
Their expressions of gratitude to him were orientally 
effusive. The assamis wept because he was leaving 
them, and applied to him every term of reverent adula^ 
tion. I imagine that even Kashmiris have some sense 
of gratitude, and that a portion of this demonstration, 
at any rate, represented genuine feeling. These people 
undoubtedly have good reason to be thankful that the 
Indian Government has taken their cause up, and has 
sent so capable an ofiicer to conduct the Settlement. 
Nearly all the suggestions he has made have been 
accepted by the Durbar, and these extensive reforms 
are being steadily carried out. 

It now remains to be seen whether the hoped-for 
end will be attained, which is, I will repeat, to benefit 
the State revenue and extricate Kashmir from her 
present insolvent condition, and at the same time to 
convert the cultivators from degraded and oppressed 
paupers into well-to-do formers, as in the Punjab. 

The Sind Valley, which I twice traversed later on, 
has been settled throughout by Lawrence, and the good 
results are already manifest. The assamis of that TahsU. 
are obviously, far more prosperous and happy than 
those in the unsettled districts. The farmers there 
expressed themselves as perfectly contented with what 
had been done ; .they said that Lawrence Sahib had 
bam their saviour; they had hitherto been as beasts of 
b^ now they felt l^ %y were men. 
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CSHAPTEE VI 

A PJCNIO ON TBB DAL LAKE—THB FLOATING GARDENS- W£ SET OUT FOR 
LEH — ON THE GREAT TRADE ROUTE — THE SIND VALLEY —CAPTAIN 
BOWER'S TIBETAN EXPEDITION— GOOND — SONAMBRG — CHITS. 

As soon as we were settled down in our doongalis, the 
boatmen paddled, towed, and punted us back to Sriua- 
gur with extraortoary energy, so that we reached the 
city before night. They were highly delighted when 
Mr. Lawrence gave the order for the homeward journey; 
for the morrow was the Eed, the great Mahomedan 
holiday, when feasting and merrymaking suddenly suc- 
ceed to the month-long fasting and penance of the 
Bamazan. During this holiday it is next to impossible 
to get any work out of one’s servants. They attire 
themselves in their best garments, and betake them- 
selves to the bazaar to enjoy a bout of gluttony and 
dissipation, and stagger home stupefied with exces-s in 
food, opium, and preparations of Indian hemp. 

My next expedition was to' be to wilder regions, in 
the company of Captain Bower. I found that he had 
sent a number of coOlies bn to Leh with, the bulk of the 
necessaries for his long journey across the Tibetan 
wilderness ; but as he had purchased horses at Sriuagur, 
which he purposed to employ for the transport of lus 
stores beyond Leh, and as the road, still deep in snow, 
was impracticable for animals in places, he was com- 

E elled to postrone hi# own. departure a little longer, 
tpctor Thoroid, the S^hropeiui who was to accom- 
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paay him on his dangerous adventure, had gone on to 
Leh with the coolies, and had written back a very un- 
favourable account of the condition of the road. He 
reported that there were several marches through soft 
snow, and that the nullah that led up to the Zoji La 
Pass was blocked by a gigantic curtain of precipitous 
snow and ice, up which it would be necessary to cut a 
zigzag path with ice-axes before it would be possible 
for horses to effect the ascent. 

So I had to pass a few days at Srinagur, where the 
British summer cofony had already collected, and ap- 
peared to be enjoying itself thoroughly with dinner- 
parties, balls, picnics, horse-racing, cricket, polo, and 
other amusements. 

A picnic in the Nasim Bagh, on the shore of the Dal 
Lake, is an event to be remembered. I was present at 
one given by the Resident. The Anglo-Indians, I think, 
understand picnics better than do our people at home, 
having taken some hints from those luxurious inventors 
of picnics, the Asiatics. No more delicious spots can 
be found for open-air revelry than the fair gardens that 
surround the capital of Kashmir, where sloping lawns, 
beau! iful groves, flashing cascades and fountains, marble 
terraces and pavilions, combine to form ideal places for 
the purpose. Indeed, the genius of picnic seems to 
rule the whole shores of the Dal ; the desire for careless 
pleasure, feasting and flirting is inspired by the cool 
breeze that blows over the bi’oad lake through these 
pleasant groves and gardens; and this is not to be 
wondered at, for were not these planted by those grand 
old picnicers, the Emperors Akbar, Jehangir, and 
Aurungzebe ? Often did the fair Noormehal and other 
ancient queens of beauty picnic in these sweet retreats. 
I should not be surprised, by the way, if the very word 
picnic, whose origin, I l^lieve, is unknown, were some 
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old Kaduair name for the pleasant pastime of 'which this 
Happy Valley was the birthplace. l am sure that some 
of our ingenious etymologists could readily prove this. 

We repaired to the J^sident’s picnic by ■water, in 
shikarah boats, a journey well worth taking ifor its own 
sake. After passing from the Jhelam into the Dal, we 
traversed a portion of the lake which is so densely 
overgrotm with aquatic plants that it is difficult ^ 
realise one is on a lake at all. Tall rushes and reeds, 
and in places groves of willows, rise from the water ; 
and this vegetation is intersected by a labyrinth of 
small channels, through which the boat progresses. 
These water-alleys are exceedingly pretty: on eitlier 
•side is the fresh, green water-jungle, while in the more 
open spaces are floating fields of lilies and singliaras. 
The singhara is the Kashmir water-nut, which overgrows 
many of the lakes and rivers, and furnishes the chief 
article of food to the fishing-population. This semned 
to be a favourite haunt of the golden orioles, which I 
saw flashing all round me in the sunlight. In places one 
might have imagined one.self to be on some quiet nook 
of the Norfolk Broads ; but on looking up, the far snowy 
ranges and the nearer craggy heights of Solomon’s 
Throne and Hari Parbat soon dispelled that illusion. 

Here, too, I saw some of those floating gardens of 
Kashmir, of which I had often read. One would not 
observe these unless one’s attention were attracted to 
them ; for they merely look Hke weU-cultiv'ated banks 
of earth. But the term floating garden is' no misnomer. 
They are not of natural ^owth, bat are: constructed by 
the peasants,, who produce upon them tmcumbers and 
other vegetables for j^Smi^t ^ follow* 

ing passage from Hoorcroft’a cl^ly explains 

how these gardensji^,|^^j^f!^^ of aquatic . 
olanto crowiim ia 
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feet under the water, so that they completely lose all 
connection with the bottom of the lake, but retain their 
former situation in respect to each other. Wken thus 
jdetached from the soil, they are pressed into somewhat 
closer contact, and formed into beds of about two yards 
in breadth and of an indefinite length. The heads of 
the sedges, reeds, and other plants of the float are now 

^ 
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cut off and laid upon its surface, and covered with s 
thin coat of mud, which, at firSt intercepted in its 
descent, gradually sinks into the mass of matted roots 
The bed floats, but is kept in its place by a stake ol 
willow driven through it at each end, which admits oi 
its rising or falling in accommodation to the' rise or fall 
the water.’ " 

The Ilwim Bagh, or Garden of Bliss, is on the 
-t^puiR. h»ak. of the where the lake is ,not over 
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gro-n-n with vegetation, but forms a fine open expanse 
of clear water. Here, under the shade of magnificent 
plane-trees, the servants of the Besident had pitched 
the great tents for the picnic ; the gay pavilions, the 
bright costumes of the natives and of the English ladies 
in their summer frocks, the numerous pleasure-boats 
darting on- the lake, combining to form a pretty 
picture. * 

But I had now to put aside for some time the luxury 
of picnics in the pleasant Happy Valley, for Bower was 
impatient to be off into the desert lands beyond the 
Himalayas ; and though the reports from the Zoji La 
were still very unfavourable, he decided to start from 
Srinagur on May 17, and push on across the moun- 
tains, if possible. 

From Srinagur to Leh is a distance of 2(50 miles, 
divided into nineteen marches, all of which arc usually 
practicable for baggage-animals. But the road was in 
so bad a condition after the hard winter, that we knew 
we should have to employ coolie labour for our baggage, 
and would be lucky if we got all Bower’s horses across 
the pass unladen. 

This is the great trade-route between India and 
Yarkand vid the Karakoram Pass, and also between 
Kashmir and Lassa, and other commercial centres of 
Tibet and Turkestan; conseqilently, the road, for a 
Kashmir road, is a good one ; but this is not saying 
much for it. At its best it ie but a rough bridle-track, 
dangerous for ponies at certain points, so that, as on 
every other route in these regions, the traveller must 
not be surprised to lose a baggage-animal over the 
cliff. It is safer to entrust ones! valuable property to 
the surer-footed coolie. • . : § 

The first stage from Srinagur^—to : Gund^bal — is 
generaUyjEmcompli^ed ^or^ and 
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baggage were sent ahead early on the morning of 
May 17, while we followed later in the day in a rapid 
shikarah boat. Having traversed some of the pretty 
channels of the Dal Lake, we entered a narrow canal 
which winds through the slums of the city. It was a 
dirty, odorous, but picturesque waterway, spanned by 
stone bridges built of the great carved blocks, pilasters, 
and friezes of the old Hindoo temples. The embank- 
mefits and ghauts on either side were also full of these 
relics of Kashmir’s palmy days : images of deities, de- 
faced by the fanatical Mussulmans, were to be seen all 
round, and in the open spaces were extensive foun- 
dations and massive ruins of the ancient City of the 
Sun. 

People were bathing at all the ghauts.^ The water 
of thes(i canals appears too filthy even to bathe in, and 
yet tlie population of this great capital entirely relies 
on it for drinking ptxrposes. That cholera plays fearful 
havoc here occasionally is not to be wondered at. The 
prudent sahibs, who encamp in the European quarter, 
send to tlie Dal Lake for their water; but a Kashmiri 
would, of course, never think of taking such a precau- 
tion, and is satisfied with the abominable fluid that 
stagnates under the city slums. The late Kesident, 
Colonel Parry Nisbet, E.E., worked out and urged the 
adoption of an easy an’d not expensive plan for the 
supply of jnire water to Srinagur ; but the Kashmir 
Public Works Dcpartraent-»-which requires some look- 
ing into — put obstructions in the way of the proposed 
water-supply, so that cholera still reigns supreme. 

Having traversed the suburbs, we were paddled 
across the weed-grown Anchar Lake, which brought us 
to a flowery pasture-land, where the Sind River, having 
issued from its mountain gorges, divides into many 
dbannels and hurries to the WooIm Lake. We now 
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foimd the water discoloured by the glaciers and melting 
snows, and icy cold. 

We gradually approached the hill-country, and at 
last reached the village of Gunderbal, at the very mouth 
of the Sind Valley; and here, by the river bank, we 
found our tents pitched and our followers awaiting us. 
As soon atf we had disembarked, a deputation of very 
obsequious people came down to us, headed by the 
lumbadar of Gunderbal, who was anxious to supply us 
with firewood, sheep, and all else that we might require. 
We never had any trouble in obtaining coolies and 
supplies on the Leh road, for Captain Bower had been 
furnished with a parwana by the Kashmir Durbar, and 
injunctions had been sent on to every official on the 
route to reader him assistance. So our journey was 
like a royal progress; and it is not unpleasant to travel 
like a king for a change. 

But this Leh road is not altogether an easy one for 
an ordinary sahib travelling in a private capacity. The 
village authorities wiU often boycot him, refusing car- 
riage and supplies, except at exorbitant rates. This is 
stated to be a temporary result of the Settlement 
Officer’s reforms. It is understood by the people on 
this road that he has abolished begar, that all labour 
is free, and that consequently th@ old official tariffs 
are no longer in force. THe lumbadars and other 
officials are profiting by Ihis popular theory, and, 
urging that they have no power to/sompel’the villagers 
to work or sell supplies, make these extravagant de- 
mands,. If this continues, travj^l^ in this. country 
will become impossible ^ subitem, in 

these hard, days of the di^pre^a^l.i^jpee, f .met two 
young officers had. thkr leave 

shooting in Ladak nidlalu^ but tamed back in 

dk«nut 
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The sporting sahibs brought plenty of money into the 
country, and gave employment to shikaris and others, 
but now the ofHcials who pretend to be the spokesmen 
of the people kill the goose that lays the golden* 
egg. Free-trade will not do here. The Kashmiri, for 
his own good, must be made to work and to sell at 
reasonable rates. Only last autumn the peasants tried 
to boycot the city of Srinagur itself, in. the hopes of 
enlianeing the price of their lioarded grain, and nearly 
brought on serious bread i:iots and bloodshed. 

It will be a great pity if the Kashmir nullahs be- 
come too expensive for our subalterns on leave from 
the plains of India. This is the most extensive, and 
in many ways the best, of the Himalayan holiday- 
grounds. To shoot among these solitudes is a splendid 
training in itself for a young subaltern, and far better 
for him than to loll at Simla or other • liill-§tations, 
where, if reports are true, loo much of the soldier’s time 
is occui)Ied in gambling and flirting — exceUenf amuse- 
ments both, but M'hich are wrongful indulgences for the 
boys, and should be reserved for officers of a certain 
age, w'hose joints are too stiff for mountaineering. 
Some middle-aged officers, indeed, hold that no leave 
to the hill-stations should be granted to youngsters. 
Let them go to the mountains and get hard in the 
chase of tlie ibex and the O'^is poli, while the oldsters 
enjoy the monopoly of the sedater joys of Simla. 

At Gunderbal, all our followers’ and baggage being 
collected together, we were able to apportion the loads 
and ascertain how many coolies or baggage-animals we 
should require on the road. I found that the belong- 
ings of myself and my two servants, including two 
tents and an abundaStce of stores, would load fourteen 
coolies? Dar. TfeoroW precede^ Captain Bower to . 
Beh .wUhV^ the stores fc^^their expediUoiw’ 
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but there was a goodly pile left to be carried on by us. 
Bower was taking seventeen ponies with him, and in- 
tended to purchase others on the road. They looked 
' in good enough condition now, and were to be well fed 
and exempted from carrying loads until the frontier 
was crossed; but many were destined to perish later 
on among the Tibetan wastes. 

The men who were to accompany Bower odl his 
expedition were awaiting him here — ^an outlandish- 
looking lot : Mussulmans from Turkestan, pig-tailed 
Buddhists from Ladak, of ugly but amiable Mongolian 
features, and half-breed Argoons. I do not know how 
many of these accomplished the long journey or how 
many deserted, but there were, at any rate, two 
thoroughly , reliable natives with him, whose tall 
figures, handsome Aryan faces, and fair complexions 
distinguished them from the stunted, swarthy Tartai-s, 
and who carried the undertaking through to the end. 
One of these was a young Eajpoot of good family, a 
Government surveyor keen to distinguish him.self as an 
explorer for the Intelligence Department; the other 
was Bower’s orderly, who had obtained leave to accom- 
pany him, a fine young Pathan, with all the pluck, 
devilry, and love of fun of his race. Ours was a very 
Babel of a camp, no less than six Languages being 
regularly spoken in it. 

The Sind Valley, which we had now to ascend for 
our first five marches, is considered to .contain some of 
the loveliest scenery in Kashmir, and though I did not 
visit it at a favourable season, I could see that it de- 
serves its reputation. At dawn on May 18 our camp 
was struck, the pack animals which had been hired 
in the village, mid which were tib caity our baggage 
until we got into snow, were laden, and we coin* 
tnen^ pur4<>W ^^» whiidi, for Bower, was to lead 
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to one of the most extraordinary journeys of explora- 
tion that has ever been accomplished, for it will un- 
doubtedly be recognised as such when his tale is told. 
He was to disappear into absolutely unknown regions,* 
the most inhospitable in the world, and be not heard 
of until he arrived, a year afterwards, on the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean at Shan^ai, having succeeded in 
considerably altering the aspect of that great blank 
space in the map which had been such an eyesore to 
him. 

Asiatic servants ^e certainly wonderfully skilled in 
striking camp, getting the caravan off, and making all 
comfortable again at the end of a day’s march. On 
the first day of a journey there is a little delay and 
confusion, but all settles down by the second. Indian 
servants, with all their faults, are in many respects 
the best in the world. It is difficult tp imagine an 
English butler tramping along over difficult moun- 
tain tracks, now baked by the fierce suns of the Indus 
gorges, now risking frostbite on icy passes, and then, 
after each hard day’s march, setting to work to con- 
struct a fireplace of a few stones, and, with the aid of 
some primitive pots and pans, to turn out a capital 
diimer of many courses, as my khausamah had to do 
for many months at a time. 

Our two khansamahs made the following bandobast 
as to how they should feed us on the road. On one 
day Bower’s Ishansamah was’ to • prepare our chota 
haziri before starting, and our dinner when w'e got into 
camp at night ; while my servant was to go ahead at 
dawn with a coolie-load of cooking-utensils and food, 
and have our breakfast ready for us at some suitable 
half-way spot on the march. The following day they 
would exchange duties, and so on. Each servant, of 
course, used only his own master’s sheep, fowls, stores, 
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&c. There was no combining of Bower’s and mine for 
.a meal. One day’s dinner was entirely supplied by 
him, the next day’s by me. A different system might 
•have been more convenient, but could not have been 
permitted by our masters, the servants ; it would have 
been quite against dastur. The Oriental is in Qome 
ways an extreme individualist. He cannot conceive it 
possible that the sahibs themselves are otherwise, 
^at two men travelling together should consider their 
stores common property is to him opposed to the uni- 
versal laws of selfish human nature. Thus, the servants 
of different masters do not work together well': they 
so profoundly mistrust each other’s honesty, they are 
ever on the watch to outwit each other. They are 
sure to quarrel if they attempt partnership. Each 
identifies himself with his particular sahib ; and though 
exacting a sufficient dastur from him, he will allow no 
one else' to do so. Any other saliib’s servant is to him 
a dangerous foe, against whom he has to protect his 
own employer. Bower’s servant would have robbed 
me, and my servant would have robbed Bowser, for the 
benefit of their respective masters. They observed 
each other closely ; they would squabble over, a pinch 
of salt, if one should help himself to it from the other’s 
kUta. One day, when it was my turn to supply the 
dinner, Babu Ehan got cleverly to windward of 
Bower’s man ; he pretended not to be able, at the 
moment, to find any of my jam, so that, -in order not 
to Waste time, Bovrer ordered Ms very neluctaht servant 
to place cm the table a half-empt^ jam‘-pot of his own. 
This untimely consumption of BowCr’Astores Was never 
forgotten or for^vsh byhiS man ; fi*om tifiat hourhe. 
nourished a vindictive htU^r^ against Babu Ehan, and 
at evwy dispute threw this pot of jam in his teeth. 

Pprhaps if’ is, as wisjl thus,, .fer^ . if . two; Hidian S6i>i ; 
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vants combined against their masters, what ruinous 
proportions would dastur assume ! Another advantage 
of this bitter rivalry was that each of our khansama^ 
would try to turn out a better dinner than the other.* 
We consequently fared well, and Bower left me to 
plunge into the desert beyond. Leh in excellent con- 
dition. 

So Bower and myself set out on the morning of 
Ma^ 18 , alternately riding and leading two of his 
horses ; for though, like himself, they were to be kept 
fit for the Tibetan hardships, it would do them no 
harm to carry a man occasionally. Our friend the 
lumbadar did not encourage uSi He said that the pass 
was impracticable, and that on this side of Sonamerg 
the road had completely fallen away. On being asked 
when it would be repaired, he replied that he could 
not say, but that nothing would be done for some time, 
as the villagers had no tools to work with. And yet 
this is the chief road into Central Asia ! 

Our road lay up the valley, winding along the 
slopes at some height above the rushing torrent. 
Here was particularly noticeable a phenomenon which 
prevails all over Kashmir and in most portions of the 
Himalayas. Whereas the mountains on our right 
hatid, which faced the uortli, were clothed with dense 
forests, tliose on our left hand, facing the south, were 
everywhere arid and treeless ; so sharp is the demarca- 
tion betw;een the growth on dne side and the barren- 
ness on the other side of a mountain, that we could see 
the tops of the pines forming a dark fringe along the 
summits of all the bare ridges to our left, showing the 
limit of the forests rising on the farther side. 

This, our first day’s Wrch, was an easy one to the 
villiE^e. (tf Kangan, near which we encamped in a grove 
Af ohenaJS;; ^n |he next ^y, 18 ^ we accomplished 
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another stage to Goond. This village is situated amidst 
the finest scenery of the Sind Valley, The bottom of 
the valley is here broad and undulating, well-cultivated 
“in places, with groves of fruit-trees surrounding the 
comfortable-looking farmhouses. The river often 
divides, enclosing pretty islands of emerald grass or 
of tangled bushes, A httle later in the season, when 
the roses, jasmine, and honeysuckle, which grow in 
wild profusion, are in flower, this must be one of^ the 
fairest spots on earth. The mountains, which here en- 
close the valley, rise in frirest-clad domes, between 
which are deep, shady dells, reminding one somewhat 
of the Jura country. 

The loveliness of the land even made Bow er’s Pathan 
orderly wax enthusiastic. He gazed at the fertile vale 
with a keen admiration, which took a very practical 
form.’ ‘What pasture for goats and sheep!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘ What corn-fields I Why has not somebody 
taken this country from the people ? These miserable 
Kashmiris do not deserve to have it. They could not 
fight for it. Why don’t the Black Mountain men come 
down on this ? I wish I was raiding here with a lot of 
good Pathans I Why don’t the Eugli.sh take it ? ’ And 
so he went on, with wondering warmth. No iloubt (he 
British have fallen greatly in his estimal ion for n<j( hav- 
ing annexed this v^ey. It would have be(m vain to 
explain politics to him — to speak of treaties and 
breaches of faith. • His political ethics avere of the 
good old simple sort, which he summed up thus 
Those who are weak and cannot fight should not be 
allowed to possess. 

We "had already ^ascended to some elevation, as was 
shown by the chilliness of the night-air, and we 
noticed that the snow-line on the hills was much 
nearer to us than it had b^n lower d^wn tfie valley. 
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It was not possible to take laden horses beyond 
Goond, so coolies were collected for us by the lum- 
badar. 

The next stage to Goond is Gagangir, but on May 20* 
we made a double march to Sonamerg.- The path 
still wound up the valley, now by the torrent, now 
high above it. We soon reached our first snow, lying 
in patches across the road. The vale lost its softer 
beaftities, and narrowed to a grand gorge with towering 
crags. The difficulties of the road, such as they were, 
commenced. Down "every side-nullah, which clove the 
precipices on either side, huge avalanche.s had fallen 
to the river-bed, and along the very steep slopes of 
these avalanches our way lay. In places great accu- 
mulations of snow filled the bottom of the gorge, 
through which the torrent had forced a narrow channel, 
rushing between two walls of snow thirty feet in depth. 
That the winter had been an exceptional one was testi- 
fied to by the number of fine trees that had been swept 
away by the avalanches. It was a wild scene, and 
(he signs of devastation were apparent everywhere. 
Bower’s horses had to be led with great care across 
these snow-inclines, where a false step would have 
meant a full over the cliflTs into the foaming, rock- 
encumbered Sind. 

Sonamerg is a miserable little village situated m a 
very' beautiful spot. Here one is no longer in a narrow 
gorge, lor the hills recede and the valley opens out, the 
river flowing between broad, rolling pastures. The en- 
closing mountains are of grand outline, and in the 
lower portions of their deep nullahs are fine pastures ; 
■higher up are dark forests of pine, while higher still, 
above , the tree- zone, glittering glaciers are wedged 
between bawein crass. 

. Spnltmerg signiucs the Golden Meadow, the yellow 
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crocus, which thickly studs the pastures, no doubt hav- 
ing suggested the name. Here, as on the cirques of the 
Alps, the little streams that pour down from the sur- 
Vounding snows keep these broad pastures green and 
fresh through the summer heats, and one walks knee- 
deep in grass and flowers. We had been gradually 
ascending since we left ‘ Gunderbal, and were now 
8,650 feet above the sea, at about which elevation the 
pleasantest summer climate is found in Kashmir. A 
great portion of the English colony at Srinagur was 
wont to migrate here in the hot season ; but for ladies 
the journey is a somewhat long and rough one, and 
Sonamerg has therefore been supplanted as a sanatorium 
by Guhnerg, where the EesiJent has his headquarters 
every summer. 

It was difficult, when I saw these I'aiuou.s rolling 
meadows of Sonamei'g, to reali.se what a lovely luxuri- 
ance would be theirs later on. The aspect of the 
country was indescribably dreary. The {).as(ur(;s were 
under snow, and where it had melted away in paf(‘,he.s 
there was dark mud alone visible, the young grass not 
havmg yet pushed through ; though here and there, in 
the warmer nooks, the hardy crocus, outstripping other 
vegetation, was thrusting out already its golden petals 
The little group of log huts, inhabited by herdsmen, 
which composes the hamlet of Sonamerg — the highft.sl 
in the Sind Valley — looked even more filthy and 
wretched than it really is, in contrast to the pure snow 
surrounding it ; and to intensify the prevailing melan- 
choly of tms wintry scenery, dark snow-douds were 
hanging on all the mouuttun peaks, and a steady sleet 
was falling from the overcast heavens when we arrived 
in camp. 

We noticed that from hero to ^. jPhitmt of the pass, 
and b^ond, the euo^ was (K>yeim with the corpses of 
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locusts, which, fortunately for the Yale of Kashmir, had 
attempted a raiding expedition across the Himalayas at 
too early a season. Later on I came to a dead horde 
of these rash robbers at a higher altitude than that of 
the summit of Mont Blanc. 

We encamped on a patch of muddy ground where 
the snow had melted. The wind howled down the 
valley all night, driving cold rain and sleet before it. It 
w& certain that heavy snow was falling on the pass, 
and it appeared probable that we should be delayed on 
this side by bad weather — a rather serious matter, for 
our following was a large one, and no supplies to speak 
of are procurable here. 

The lumbadar told us that Dr. Thorold had arrived 
safely at Leh six days since. He said that the Thanar- 
dar of Dras was sending thirty coolies across the pass 
to assist us, and that we should meet thejn at the next 
stage, Baltal. He also gave us all the news concerning 
the few sahibs who were travelling on this road, in 
Baltistan, and in the neighbouring countries. He knew 
exactly where each was,- and what sport he had had. 
The marvellous manner in which news, important or 
trivia!, is conveyed about Asia from mouth to mouth 
has often been observed. An item of information will 
reach a bazaar — no om; knows how — from a spot a thou- 
sand miles away with incredible speed. In Kashmir 
territory this is very noticeable, but there is a good 
reason for it here. There are but few practicable roads 
through this mighty mountain system, and each of 
these becomes, as it were, a telephone of communi- 
cation. 

We had to change our coolies at Sonamerg. The 
official in charge of them, who had accompanied us 
from Goond, of course demanded bakshish before he 
left us, and also— still more of course — required of us 
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& ehti, or written tesrimonial ^[ere everyone '^ith 
wliom one has dealings, from one’s buber and coc^ies 
up to the rajahs of the districts one traverses, expects 
ene of these chits. Even a native whom one casually 
meets on tl||||oad, and with whom one enters into con- 
versation fd^ve minutes, often requests his chit. All 
the importunate merchants of Srinagur, all the boatmen 
when they solicit custom, produce their piles of chits, 
given to them by different sahibs. The Kashmiri, sfni- 
ple in this matter only, sets an enormous and quite 
nctitious value on the chit. He haS faith in it as a .sort 
of talisman. If one discharges a servant for theft, he 
will sufferunmurmuringly the mulcting of hi.s ])ay, but 
to refuse him a cliit, even if it state at iiill all his short- 
comings, is almost to break his heart. 

A Kashmiri undoubtedly prefers to have an abusive 
chit than no chit at all, but a chit of some sort he must 
have. So indifferent is he, indeed, as to wlnUher Ms 
chits praise him or completely take away his character, 
that he does not take the trouble to get them translated 
for him by some city munshi, but presents them all, 
good and bad, for your consideration. One oflicial on 
this road is the proud possessor of main' chits. He 
handed one to me, and gazed at me with a solemn ex- 
pression of conscious merit as I read it. Thi.s chit was 
from a captain sahib, and ran thus ; — ‘ This man is the 
greatest thief and scoundrel generally I have ever 
come across.’ 
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CHAPm vn 

fH^ WESTERN HIMALAYAN RANGE— THE ZOJI LA— CLIMATB OF LADAX-^ 
MATAYUN— DRA8 — TIBETAN SCENERY — TASHOAM. 

Theke was a keen bite in the air when we set out on 
the next morning. May 2], from our encampment on 
the wind-swept plateau. The guide-book describes 
tliis, the march Lo the foot of the Zoji La, as a beautiful 
one over ^ l olliug meadows ’ ; but for us it was rather 
over rolling snow’. We floundered through undulating 
fields of deep, soft snow ; we crossed avalafiche slopes of 
snow and debris, and had occasionally to wade in the icy 
river under a snoAV cliff thirty feet high, which formed the 
base of some great avalanche too steep to travel over. 

This was a short but fatiguing march of ten miles 
to the halting-place of Baltal. There are no inhabi- 
tants at Baltal, but three or four rough stone huts are 
c lustered together, wliich serve as refuges for tlie dai 
wallahs and coolies crossing the pass. Here we found 
the thirty coolies that liad been sent from the other 
side by the Thanadar of Dras to assist our men in 
getting the baggage over. Thes^. fresh coolies were 
natives of the Dnis districr, stunted, ugly, and of the 
Mongolian type — very different-looking people from 
tifie handsome Kashmiris, the limit of whose country 
we had now reached. They were warmly wrapped in 
shapeless filthy garments, and wore warm mocassins of 
skins on their feet to preserve them against frostbite. 
Their il .wi^th^rwi^ the 



pass was now' difficiflt, but dimerous, provned 
the weather was favourable. It #a8 snowing hard 
when we reached the huts, but he was of opinion that 
it would clear up later on, and, if ' it did so, he recom- 
mended that, we shouldjstart at three in the morning, so 
as to get across the worst part of the pass before the 
sun should soften the snow. He explained that it 
would be quite impossible to proceed so long as the 
snow fell. He informed us that an Afghan horse-deafer, 
on his way from Turkestan to Kashmir, was now 
weather-bound at Dras. He had attempted the pass two 
days before, but had to give it up and return, though 
not before he had lost several of his horses. No horses 
had yet crossed the pass this year. We lieard that a 
sbikaring sahib had got over with coolies one moon- 
light night, When the snow was frozen hard, some weeks 
earlier-, but that a wind had overtaken them, so that 
they had to leave all the baggage on the summit of tlie 
pass and hurry to Matayun for their lives, he and 
several of the coolies being badly frostbitten. 

One has to pick one’s weather carefully to cross a 
Himalayan pass in winter and spring, and when one 
does get a slant — as they say at sea — one must hurry 
over quickly ; for the sudden, fierce winds that often 
spring up are then very formidable, and sometimes 
destroy whole caravans of travellers with their deadly 
cold. A few months before this 300 mules and their 
drivers were thus overtaken and lost on theOilgit road. 
The Zoji La has a bad reputation for the icy gales that 
sweep across its exposed snow-downs. 

The Western Himalayas traverse the territories of 
Ihe Maharajah from north-west to south-ef^st, from the 
Indus Valley on the Chilas fnmtier to the Chinese 
!ri)ntier near SpiU ; and the Zoji La (la is l^betan for , 
pass) is the loi|!^t depr^ion in ^ range, being only 
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11,500 feet above the sea ; consequently, the wind con- 
centrates itself in this deep gap of the great mountain 
wall, and rushes through it with high velocity. 

This range, whose average height must be ove» 
17,000 feet, and which contains, among other peaks, 

( the mighty Nanga Parbat (26,620 feet), divides the 
Kashmir State into two neariy equal portions, and thus 
forms a stupendous natural barrier, not only between 
refions widely differing in climate and in other physical 
respects, but between peoples as far as possible apart 
in race and religion.” 

To tlie south of the range is the land of the Aryans , 
to the north the people — save in the Dard districts near 
Gilgit — are of Mongolian stock. In Ladak, the country 
we were now to enter, the inhabitants are Buddhists, 
and though subject to Kashmir, they still look upon 
the Grand Lama as their real lord. When one is in 
Ladak one is practically in Tibet; the’ same strange 
scenery and climate, the same language, dress, and cus- 
toms of the queer pigtailed inhabitants are found in 
both countrie.s. 

The Sikh and Dogra rulers of Kashmir crossed this 
range, which formed the old natural frontier, and in 
turn subdued all the countries to the north of it as far ‘ 
as the great watershed of the Karakoram and Hindoo 
Koosh mountains. They effected the conquest of Ladak 
between 1834 and 1842. It was then ruled by a native 
rajah who acknowledged China as his paramount Power, 
and the Grand Lama at Lassa as his spiritual chief. 
There is no natural division between Ladak and Chinese 
Tibet ; the highlands of one ai-e continued into the other, 
and the same rivers flow through both countries. The 
frontier between Western Tibet (as Ladak is sometimes 
called) and Chinese Tibet was settled definitely some 
years back. , , , , ■ • •, 
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jfc-Kisiunir there is a regular rainfall, even if it be 
inconsiderable, and the heavy winter snowfall stores the 
water necessary to refresh Uie country in the summer 
montlis. It is consequently a green land of woods and 
pastures. But the contrast between Kaslunir and the 
region beyond the mountains is very remarkable. Th& 
rainclouds from the south, which have come over India 
from the distant seas, are intercepted by this lofty 
range. So on crossing the Zoji La one suddenly entirs 
the great bleak wastes of Central Asia, where there is 
practically no rainfall, and where even the winter snow- 
fall on the mountain-tops is but light, so that at 10,000 
feet above the sea one often finds no snow left lying in 
summer. 

Ladak, like Cliinese Tibet, is for the most part a 
desert of bare crags and granite dust, with vast arid 
table-lands of high elevation — a land where are no 
forests or pastures, where in places one can march 
through a long summer’s day and never see so jnuch 
as a blade of grass ; but in which, by means of ai llficial 
canals bringing down a little water from liigh 
snows, small patches of the granite dust are irrigated 
and carefully cultivated here and there— tiny green 
• oases, so sharply defined from the surt’ounding desola- 
tion that, as Shaw in his book says, they look like bits 
of some other country cut put with a pair of scissors 
and dropped into a desert ; a cloudless region, always 
vuming or freezing under the clear blue sky ; for so 
thin and devoid of moisture is the atmosphere that the 
.'Variations of temperature fire ^t^lide, land rocks ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays may be ^ hot to lay the hand 
'.upon at the §ame time' that it is frigi^gln the shade. 
;,To be Bnfiei^g &Qm..hMt <m:.phe:^ one’s body 
while painfiillv . uncjoniinoa 
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Ladak can boast of being the highest inhabited 
country in the Mwld : the average elevation must be 
very ^eat. Grain is cultivated in places at 16,000 feet. 
Leh itself, the capital, is 11,500 feet above the sea,* 
but is considered the higldanders of the Eupshu dis- 
trict so low as to be unhealthy in summer, and they only 
visit it in winter. These sta:ange creatures complain 
of suffocation when they descend to the Vale of Kashmir, 
and would die if they stayed long in its dense air. 

One never hears of any other pass than the Zoji La 
on the Leh road — alid it' is, indeed, the only difficulty 
one encounters, for it is here that the southerly wind 
deposits its heavy burden of snow ; but, as a matter of 
fact, a great portion of the road beyond, though left 
bare of snow in early spring, is at a considerably 
higher elevation than the summit of the Zoji La, at one 
point attaining 13,400 feet. 

From the above description one would imagine this 
barren region to l)e depressing and uninteresting in the 
exti'eme, but it is, on the contrary, fascinating to an 
extraordinary degree, 'fhere are few countries I would 
so gladly revisit as Western Tibet. 

Near Baltal the road leaves the Sind Valley and 
ascends a tributary nullah. The bottom of this nuUali 
was now entirely filled with snow, under which a rush- 
ing torrent had tunnelled a way. There is a summer 
and a winter route across the Zoji La, the former and 
longer one zigzagging up ihe ’nullah to the ridge, the 
latter and ' shorter one, which we were to take, being 
up a precipitous gully which leads directly to the 
summit of the pass, upwards of 2,000 feet above. In 
this gully an enormous mass of %now accumulates every 
iSvinter, whose very, steep incline it is possible to scale , 
without danger , when the show is firm ; but in summer . 
is ^ then die aw^e^ torrent. 
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has worn away ^at tunnels and cavities, above which 
the gradually decreasing snow-roof becomes exceed- 
ingly treacherous, and anyone venturing upon it runs 
•considerable risk of falling through and losing his life. 
This was the steep curtain of snow which Doctor 
Thorold had described as extremely difficult for horses 
to scale, and it certainly looked so from below. 

As the head-man, to whose local knowledge we of 
course submitted, had given the word that we shduld 
start at 3 a.m. if the weather should clear, we did 
not consider it worth while ta pitch our tents, but took 
up our Quarters in one of the rest-houses, which Avere 
crowded with our men. We selected the biggest hut, 
where we found a group of coolies squatting round a 
large fire in the middle of the mud floor. The only fire- 
wood procurable was that of the dwarf birch, which here 
covers the hillsides ; the smoke of this is peculiarly 
suffocating and irritating to the eyes, and as there were 
few orifices in the roofs and walls to allow its escape, Ave 
were kept weeping and coughing till bedtime. 

The wind howled and the snow fell outside for 
several hours ; but at four our guide, Avho had been 
keeping watch on the weather, woke us, and said that 
we could now start. We turned out, to find the aspect 
very cheerless; the moon had risen, and was feebly 
gleaming on the snowy waste through a frozen haze. 
The wind had dropped, but the snow was still falling 
lightly. The guide explained that there Jiad been but 
little fresh snow, and that the surface of thfe old snow 
would be now frozen hard and easy to walk on. So 
horses and coolies were sent ahead, while Bower and 
myself smoked a pipe^bver the embm of the fire, 
knowing that we could travel fa^er ths^i the others, and 
soon overtake them. ’ 

It is a sixteen-miles. match bcm. Baltal across the 
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pass to the next stage, Matayun. The mass of snow 
which during the preceding hard winter had filled up 
the gully, choking the torrent and piling high above it, 
was indeed prodigious. The snow, as the guide had* 
foretold, was firm at first, and even the horses did not 
sink into it much. He was also right in his weather 
forecast : the day proved windless, hot, and fine. We 
luckily reached the top of the gully before the sun had 
ris^ high and softened the snow. The scaling of that 
steep rampart would have been almost impossible a few 
hours later for the horses, and we should in all pro- 
bability have lost some in the deep drifts. 

Whereas the ascent had been almost perpendicular, 
the de.scent on the other side of the pass was so gradual 
as to he imperceptible. Indeed, Matayun is only 500 
feet lower than the Zoji Tja, which is like no ordinary 
pass, and may rather be described as a gigantic step, 
upwards of 2,000 feet in height, by which one rises 
from Kashmir on to the elevated table-land of Tibet. 

From the summit of the pass we proceeded along the 
level bottom of a snow-covered valley, which gradually 
broadened, and was bordered by rugged hills, on which 
the dwarf birch-trees alone grew. The gaunt, leafless 
branches of these trees, the vast undulating wastes of 
snow, and the dark crags combined to form an intensely 
dreary and melancholy picture. 

It was a long and tedious march. As the sun 
gained power the snow became very soft, so that the 
ponies sank deep at every step, often fell, and reached 
camp very tired . It was hard work for the laden coolies, 
and even for our two unladen selves. When we came 
to some rocky space bare of snow, the contrast after the 
stumbling, floundering, and dragging of legs out of deep 
hol^ in ^ drifts was so great that to walk on the solid 
gromid, felt as restful as one had been sitting down. 
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The glare of the snow of course necessitated the use 
of goggles. Some of the coolies wore snow-spectacles 
of their own manufacture. Meshes of horsehair were 
'employed instead of coloured glass to fill the rough 
wooden frames — a plan which seems to answer very well. 

At last we came to where a clear stream babbled 
along the valley over a pebbly bottom, which we 
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frequently crossed b^ snow bridges. It flowed in the 
direction we were going, and. showed us — what we could 
not otherwise have detected— that we had crossed the 
great watershed and had commenced tlie descent. Tlii.s 
was the Bras River, w^e valley the Leh road now 
follows for nearly five uwches. 

As we toiled acrcas the weary fields of aho% the 
only living things we saw were certain queer little 
•JNasts that are 
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highlands. Every now and again we would hear an 
uncanny shrill whistling, and on looking in the direction 
whence it came would observe a little marmot sitting up 
on its hind legs on the top of some rock and gazing im-* 
pertinently at us. These marmots drive dogs frantic 
with their exceedingly irritating ways. A dog seldom 
succeeds in catcliing a marmot. The marmot stands 
still, lures him on witii jeering whistles, and then, but 
not until the infiniated dog is just on him, drops into his 
hole between llie rocks ; when the disappointed dog has 
retu'ed to a safe distaVice, lie pops out again like a jack- 
in-the-box and resumes his tantalising jibes. 

There is something quite fiendish in the behaviour 
of this little imp. Tlie Ladak Buddhists say that it is 
possessed of a man’s soul, a malicious person being on 
(Inath re-incarnated as a marmot; and they would not 
kill one on any account. Bower’s two gpaniel’ pups, 
Benjamin and -Jo.seph, had never seen marmots before, 
and seemed to be ratlier afraid of them, not venturing 
very near, but baiking weakly in re.sponse to the 
marmots’ whistling, and then beating a rapid retreat. 
But though not daring to tackle marmots, the two 
pujipios had splendid sport with some Kashmiri coolies 
tliey mel. near Jlatayuu, and of whom, of course, they 
were not in the least afraid. On the other hand, the 
average Kashmiri, who is afraid of everything, exhibits 
abject terror if a sahib’s dog, be it only a toothless 
little puppy,' approaches liim. * Benjamin and Joseph 
had discovered t his, and used to have great fun. When- 
ever they saw a Kashmiri tliey would run up to him 
barking, whereupon, in almost every instance, Shat fine- 
looking, atliletic, bearded disgrace to the human race 
would behave as a five-year-old English child would be 
ashamed to do, howling, weeping, and thi’owiug himself 
down in the snow in deadly fear. 
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His day the puppies had also the luck to ‘ stick-up * 
the Maharajah’s mail. Encountering. the dak wallah, they 
of course badgered,him with their playful barkings. 
‘The poor wretch threw down his mail-bag, rolled lum- 
self in his blanket, and cast himself, screa-ming for pro- 
tection, at Bower’s feet. We called the dogs off, and left 
the postman lying on the snow weeping bitterly, his 
nerves completely upset by this unprovoked attack. 
Tlie puppies were highly amused, and decided ftial 
Kashmiri-baiting altogether beat marmot-hunting as a 
sport, and was, besides, so very much safer. 

All our men at last straggled into Matayun, riiost of 
the coolies having occupied ten hours on the road. 
Here amidst desolate scenery we found a house of refuge 
rising from the snow. This was one of the usual serais 
of this country, consisting of a square of low, llat-rf)ofed 
buildings enplosing a central courtyard. There was 
room for all of us in the dark little diambers, on the 
floors of which we soon had our fires burning and the 
welcome tea was got ready by our servants. 

Here we found the Afghan merchant who iiad fail<?d 
to cross the pass, with some members of his caravan. 
He told us that he had left Kashgar in tlie preeeditig 
autumn, and had wintered at Leh ; so he did not appear 
to be in any hurry. These people do not beUeve tiiat 
‘ time is money.’ They like to get a high profit on their 
venture, and care little how long they may have to wait 
for it. To turn over mohey* quickly and enrich oneself 
by frequent small profits is not the Oriental’s way of con- 
ducting a business ; it is, among other things, too Jaciking 
in dignity for an Asiatic. Tliis Afghan was wearing 
over his clothes a choga, or robe of Eussiau chintz. 
Bower asked him why he did not purchase English 
chintz. *lt is not of nearly such good material,’ he 
replied, 'as the Bussian; b^dra, the &gli8h do not 
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make striped chintz such as we like, but of strange and 
displeasing designs.^ It seems that our manufacturers 
do not study the tastes of their Asiatic customers so 
much as they miglit. Some of the chintzes sent out’ 
here are indeed remarkable. A short time since all the 
notables in Chitral were arrayed in gay robes covered 
with representations of a pirouetting ballet-girl, a large 
consignment of cotton stuff with this .elegant design 
having arrived from England. 

The next day, May 23, we had another fifteen-miles 
tramp through snow to Dras, a scattered little village 
con taii ling a capacious serai, in which the Thanadar had 
ordered a chamber to be swept and garnished for us. 
The iuliabitants of Dras are of various races, and, limited 
as is the population, no less than four languages are in 
constant use here — Kashmiri, Tibetan, Balti, andBrokpa, 
the last being the tongue of a shepherd-race inhabiting 
the high valleys. 

The Dras people are Mussulmans; for we had not 
quite got into the Buddhist country yet, though we saw 
here large stones on which idols were carved, showing 
that the Buddhist creed had once prevailed in this dis- 
trict, as it also did formerly in all the countries between 
the mountains we had crossed and the Hindoo Koosh 
range, Baltistau having only adopted Mahomedanism in 
comparatively modern times. 

Dras is situated amidst just the sort of .desert 
scenery t he ‘Buddhists seem tb love : treeless, craggy 
mountains, with great couloirs of ruddy gravel sloping 
from them to an unfertile plain. But, according to the 
Tibetan st.andard, this would be considered a rather 
rich land, for short grass was growing here and there 
among the rocks, while round the village stood some dis- 
consolate-looking poplars, struggling for existence. By 
means of irrigation, a little barley is cultivated here. 
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Beyond Dras there was but little snow lying, thpugh 
occasionally, on the next two marches, we came to 
avalanche-slopes, and had to pick our way across loose 
•moraines of mixed snow and debris ; but there were no 
real difficulties, and we were able to discharge our 
coolies at Dras and engage horses for our baggage. 

On May 24 we descended the valley to the next 
stage, Tashg^. The scenery was becoming more 
Tibetan as we advanced. The mountains were flatter 
at the top than in Kashmir. The high desert-plateaus, 
so characteristic of Tibet, weiv. already extending above 
us, instead of the serrated and pinnacled ranges we had 
seen on the other side of the Zoji La. The mountain- 
sides, too, were of Tibetan uglines.s, not clothed with 
forests or pastures, but formed of piled-np roiik.s and 
loose gravel." The only i)lant-life visible on the barren 
heights were, a few scattered and stunted pencil cedars 
{Juniperus exceha). There was no grass in the stony 
valley-bottom; but rose and goo.seberry btishes grew 
on the river brink in places. 

Here and there, even on the most arid s])ots, clumps 
of a small slate-coloured plant, .something like fennel in 
appearance, were growing. Bower at once recognised 
this as an old, familiar friend, and explained to me its 
great merits. This wa.s Boortsa, or Eurotia, a most 
invaluable plant to travellers ofi the high desert- valleys 
and plateaus of Tibet, and without which vast regions 
would be quite impassable for man and beast. It is fuU 
of an aromatic oil that smells something like camphor. 
.It bums the better the greener it is, as Bower demon- 
strated by applying a match to a growing ciunip, which 
blazed up readily. On those wind-swept, bitterly cold 
wastes, where there is no wood dr gri^, th$. boortsa is . 
the only fuel aave 4attie-dung,,. jfftd i|i 
fodder procuradfe for one's aaimals. It was oot grow- . 
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ing very luxuriantly in this comparatively low-lying 
and fertile valley. It flourishes best, it seems, in ex- 
tremely arid regions, and at a much higher elevation — , 
for we were now at little more than twice the height 
of Ben Nevis above the sea. 

We saw a fair amount of animal-life this day — Clarks, 
choughs, and snow-pigeons flying round us, marmots 
whittling on the rocks, and lizards darting among the 
sun-heated stones. The villages we passed were dirty 
but snug little rabbit-warrens of places, all the huts 
standing on a common foundation — a rocky height or an 
artificial stone embankment — and huddled close up to 
each other, as if for warmth. 

We were certainly marching through a very change- 
able climate, for summer and winter alternated several 
times this day. At one moment the heat would be 
tro])ical, the next moment a bitter blast would rush 
down the mountain-side from the snowy wastes and 
glaciers ten thousand feet above, bringing with it snow 
and icy rain ; for we had not yet quite reached the rain- 
less regions. Some of the moisture-laden clouds from the 
south are diiven across the mountain-range to reach as 
far as this. 

When sitting down this day to tiflin, with the sun 
blazing on one cheek and the other cheek in the freezing 
shade, one almost felt, as was remarked at the time, that it 
was a question by which one would be attacked first — sun- 
stroke on one side of one’s head, or frostbite on the other. 

We put up for the night in the serai of the little 
village of Tashgam. One need not pitch the tents at 
any stage between Matayun and Leh, as there are State 
rest-houses for the accommodation of travellers, for the 
usp of which no charge is made. 

On arriving. Bower announced that he wished to 
purchase some horses, ^d a good part of the evening 
. > ■ . ' ; ■■ • '-t ■ : V 
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was passed in chaffering with the natives. Like men 
all the world round who deal in horseflesh, these were 
pretty sharp customers and plausibly mendacious, but 
Bower, after much bargaining, bought some animals at 
a reasonable rate. One of these men was a striking 
example of the miserly spirit with which the Asiatic 
will regard the most insignificant article of property, 
when compared with the small value he sets on tjme 
and labour. Tlie price of a horse having been agreed 
upon, this man refused to throw into the bargain a bit 
of old home-made rope wliich served as a halter, the 
value of which was infinitesimal. He did not yield the 
point until the next morning, some time after our cara- 
van had started, when, our own men being far ahead, 
he expressed his readiness to lead the horses for Bower 
all the way to the next stage, eighteen miles away, and 
return home on foot, without remuneration. 

' There are no such things as unconsidered trifles for 
the ordinary Asiatic ; he eagerly clings to his every 
possession. I caught my servant, for instance, hoarcl- 
ing on the march all sorts of odds and ends — empty 
bottles, meat-tins and jam-pots, sheepskins and feathers — 
the whole lot worth, say, one shilling, but for the car- 
riage of which all over the Maharajah’s dominions by 
some seventy marches Babu Khan would have quietly 
left me to pay some thirty times as mu(;h. T had a 
great emptying-out of kiltas at Leh, and threw away a 
coolie-load of rubbi^, to the unutterable grief of the 
poor old man, bereft thus of his hoarded treasures. 

At Tashgam we were still among Mahomedans, but 
these were converted, or perverted, Ladaki Buddhists, 
and spoke the 'Kbetan ton^e. Laetead of the greeting 
of ‘ salaaiUjVthe'^wdtd with whitfli w® , wScomed 
here, and on jMl the road beytmd, wib the ^betan 
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KARGIL— OASIS CULTIVATION -TIHKTAN TABLK-I^ANDS -SHKROOL— A BUDDU* 
1ST COUNTRy—THK LAMASKUY— RED LAMAS SKOOSUOKS— THEORY OF 
UK- INCARNATION. 

On May 25 we travelled two stages to the village of 
Kargil, a distance of twenty-four miles. This is the 
capital of the extensive district of the saftie name. 
The Thatiadar of I)r;is, who had met us at Matayun, 
was still with us; but at Kargil he handed us over to 
the tlianadar of that district, who in his turn escorted 
us to the next district ; and so on. For such are the 
marks of honour with which one travelling like Bower, 
on Imperial service, is received m Kashmir ; his march 
is like a royal progress. 

This day the place selected for our midday halt and 
meal was near the hamlet of Chanegund. There was a 
(iliaracteristic bit of Ladaki scenery on the other side 
of the river, of which I decided to take a photograph. 
I was perched on a rock, and was about to withdraw 
the cap from the lens, when a niost unexpected gust of 
wind — for it was a calm day — struck the Apparatus, 
and sent it rolling down the rocks. When I picked it 
up I found the camera seemingly beyond any possi- 
bility of repair in this wild country, where skilled 
mechanics there were none. My dismay at this cata- 
strophe can be imagined. I was deprived of the means 
of tekin^f pictures now that I was at the very threshold 
pf jODf ime l^pst m cpuptries in the world to 
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delineate. I gathered the fragments together and 
marched on, in no good temper with things in general. 
My foolish Babu ]^an tried to sympathise with me. 
* It must have cost so many rupees,’ he lamented. The 
waste of hard cash, and not the irreparable loss of my 
pictures, was all he could realise. 

The scene I was about to photograph would have 
made a good illustration of the method of irrigation; by 
which small patches of this desert are reclaimed. The 
mountains that sloped to th^ torrent-bed on the other 
side of the valley were perfectly bare and very .steep ; 
but nearly half-way up this dreary wall of rock, some 
thousands of feet above the river, one long, thin, green, 
horizontariine extended both up and down the valley 
as far as one could see, following for leagues every 
inequality of the mountain-side, round projecting bluffs 
and retreating hollows. This was an irrigation-canal, 
that brought water from the glacier-fed stream of some 
distant nullah — a stream which had probably to be 
tapped high up, before it was swallowed and lost in 
the great slopes of debris that form the bases of the 
mountains. 

Some of the cliffs, along whose face this little catuil 
had been carried, appeared from where we were to be 
quite inaccessible, and a great deal of patient labour 
must be needed to construct and keep in repair such u 
work as this. The line, of these canals is always easily 
distinguish*^ by the narrow belt of wild vegetation 
which the water nourislies on its course, the gieen 
band standing out brightly against the everywhere else 
naked hillside. 

Nearly opposite Chanegund was a small hamlet with 
a curious little bit of cultivation round it, which was 
to have been the central object of jiny photograph, A 
JbiH^ped ^ope ot dd|»M hefe.^u^ ^ixm the mouth 
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of a dry nullah, and to this some of the water from 
the canal high above had been carried down, convert- 
ing it into a triangle of vivid green. 

From Chanegund our way led through a desert 
ravine with mighty cliffs towering on either side. The 
narrow bridle-path was generally high above the 
torrent, carried along the face of precipices, or winding 
over great landslips of brown rocks. The road had 
be8n broken away a good deal in places, but our sure- 
footed little hill-ponies bore us across with perfect 
safety. 

Not far from Chanegund the Dras stream flows into 
the Suru £iver, the united waters joining the Indus 
some twelve miles farther on. To follow these valleys 
would seem to be the natural route to Leh; but the 
Indus, for some twenty-five miles below its junction 
with the Suru, is hemmed in by such lofty and per- 
pendicular precipices, rising for many thousands of feet 
on either side above the raging torrent, that the natives, 
adepts as they are at opening out hill-tracks, throwing 
frail wooden scaflbldings and ladders from ledge to 
ledge across the face of cliffs, have here not found it 
possible to make a coolie-road of the roughest descrip- 
tion — and what is called a rough road in this country 
is calculated to make one’s hair stand on end. The 
road to Leh, therefore, at this point diverges up a 
tributary nullah of the Suru, as a reference to the map 
wiU show, and after crossing two passes descends to 
the Indus Valley near Khalsi, five marches from Ohane- 
gund, and above the impracticable gorges. 

In order to avoid the same difficulties, the road 
from Leh to Skardu, by which I travelled later on, 
instead of following the Indus all the way, leaves it at 
Hanu, and pushes into the highlands, to cross a pass 
nearly 17,000 feet above the sea, 
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In the coarse of my journey I marched through the 
whole Indus Valley — this one bad bit, which defies the 
- native roadmaker, excepted — frora'Leh, to where the 
Tiver flows across the frontier into the unexplored 
region of Cliilas. Such a long series of stlipendous 
gorges exists, I should imagine, in no other portion of 
the globe. On the so-called roads which penetrate 
these ravines one has to scale clifl’-sides by means of 
small wooden pegs let into the rock, or swarm up a 
tree-trunk leading from one narrow ledge to another 
twenty feet above it. In places one creeps along tlie 
face of a perpendicular wall of rock, holding on to the 
slight crevices with fingers and toes, a fall of hundreds 
of feet being the consequence of a false step. 'I’licse 
tracks are very fatiguing as Avell as difiicult, for tliere 
is a terrible lot of going up and down stairs on nearly 
every day’s march. Every now and again, in order to 
circumvent some impas.sable precipice overhanging the 
river, the road abruptly a.scends some six thousand feet 
or so, to descend again as steeply on the farther .side of 
the obstacle. In compaiison to such ways as those the 
Ijch road is an exceedingly easy one. 

Near the junction of the J)ras and Sum we rode 
through a typical Tibetan oasis. It was as a bit of 
Devonshire in springtime dropped down in the midst 
of sands and crags arid as t^ose round Aden. ’J’his 
little plot of cultivation was about two hundred yarrls 
^uare, and was inteysected .like a chgssboard with tiny 
irrigation-ditches, through which the cold, clear, moun- 
tain water babbled merrily. It was the greenest and 
freshest garden imaginable, and all the birds (md 
butterflies for Sidles around appear^^ t6 have found 
this out, and were collected in; ti3& .|flea®®t place. 
Here were patches of young corn and . deep ^ass full 
of flowen, among wldch^ ^ and / 
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rose bushes grew luxuriantly, while willows and fruit- 
trees afforded a grateful shade. The narrow fringe of 
uncultivated, partly-watered land which divided the 
oasis from the surrounding wilderness was blue witl> 
iris blossoms. It amazes one to discover that by judici- 
ously scattering a little water over granite dust such 
exuberant fertility can be brought about. 

For the greater part of the way to Leh the traveller 
finds himself winding along deep and narrow gorges, 
where the scenery is often- extremely grand, but also 
glooTtiy and* somewhat depressing, in consequence of 
the absence of vegetation. At intervals these gorges sud- 
denly open out, the mountains on either side retreating, 
and leaving a broad, flat valley-bottom between them ; 
it is in these openings only that cultivation is prac- 
ticable, and here what, if left ^ to Nature, * would be a 
stony and sandy desert, is converted by the industry of 
man into a fertile oasis. After marching for hours 
down some barren and sunless defile, it is pleasant to 
suddenly emerge on one of these open, sunlit spaces, 
greeii with waving corn and groves of fruit-trees. 

Kargil, our this day’s destination, is the most exten- 
sive oasis in this part of the country. It fills a broad 
and beautiful vale, wdiich the Sum Eiver enters, and 
out of which it flows, by narrow gorges. Though sur- 
rounded by bare raounjains, this green valley has a 
very i)leasing appearanc.e after the desolate country 
that is traversed to approach it. The natives of Ladak 
think a great deal of the Vale of Kargil, and consider 
it to be one of the most fertile districts in the universe. 
It is, indeed, a sort of paradise for Tibet, which after 
all is not very high praise. 

As we neared the serai, the Thanadar of Kargil, 
accompanied by several gaily-attired notables, rode out 
to meet he. T^^^ brouj^ht us the usual dedis^ or pre- . 
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sents, as tokens of *their respect : large metal dishes of 
dried currants and apricots, and a basket of sugar 
candy. They also held out rupees to us in their open 
^ands, a generosity which, like the courteous Spaniard’s 
gifts, must, of course, not be understood too literally. 
The proper thing is to touch the proffered coins with 
one’s finger, in polite signification of acceptance, but 
not to take up the rupees. These offerings of money 
are always made to the honoured visitor, and the idim 
varies in proportion to the wealth and position of the 
two parties. Thus, a rajah will send one a large bowl 
of rupees, which have to be gratefully acknowledged, 
and then returned. As one marches along these roads, 
one is continually met by natives w'ho step forward to 
present their little offerings : two lumps of sugar, or 
three dried apricots, or what not. One can often tell a 
man’s trade by his dali. Each brings of wliat. he has 
or produces. Thus, tlie miller comes out of his mill 
with a little saucer of flour ; the farmer with a handful 
of corn; the very poor man wnth a bunch of wild 
roses, to show that he has no p(jssession,s save those 
things that Nature giv'es to all men freely ; and the tiix- 
collector, or other official, quite as appropriately, mtiki's 
his sham gift of the rupees he h:is exttuled from his 
neighbours. I need scarcely say that in many cases 
these kind attentions are intended as gentle hints tliat 
bakshish would not be unacceptable. 

As soon as we were settled in the rest-house, on an 
open whitewashed verandtdi, where ive put up our 
beds and table, and made ourselves generally at home 
in full view of l^admirin^ population, which crowded 
round to gazeljM. ns, T bethought myself of my 
wrecked camera, and after an examination was in- 
clined to think tW I coidd patch it ,4m sufficiently for 
use if 1 had the toqis,^';^ ^nsulted the 
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lumbadar, who told me that there was a very clever 
carpenter in the village, for whom he would at once 
send. 

This skilful artificer soon arrived : a good-natured* 
Ladaki, with a stolid face like that of a Chinese idol, 
puckered up into an inscrutable and perpetual smile. 
He spoke little, considered the ruins of the camera, 
nodded his head as if perfectly satisfied with hi s 
cajlHcity for dealing with the job, went off, and came 
back with aU his tools, consisting of a hatchet, a sledge- 
hammer, a large coarse saw, and a drill three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter. What he proposed to do with 
the camera I know not ; but I rescued it from his 
hands just as he was about to attack it with the saw, 
and peremptorily bade him begone. 

Tlie wooden framework of the camera had been 
broken in several places, and the bellows were torn 
a\vay. It was not an easy business to tackle without 
tools, but I set to work, so anxious was I not to be 
deprived of my means of taking pictures. I procured 
some nat ive glue, and employed tins where possible ; 
then T extracted a few superfluous screws from the 
ajiparatus, and with them screwed together the broken 
portions. Tlie only tool at my disposal for boring the 
prolimiuary holes for these screws was a large needle, 
which I made red-hot with a candle-flame and an im- 
provised paper blowpipe, a tedious but successful 
process, which surprised and delighted the crowd of 
spectators. Then I replaced the broken focus-glass 
with a half-plate, from which I had washed oflf the 
chemicals, and on which I had pasted a bit of tissue- 
paper ; and at last, to my own astonishment and great 
satisfaction, the camera was mended and apparently 
solid enough. For all practical purposes it indeed 
proved as good as ever. The good-natured people 
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round seemed as pmased. as myself at my success, aud 
, a chorus of some Tibetan - equivalent for bravo greeted 
the result of my labours. While I was thus employed 
•Bower was horse-dealing again, and succeeded in 
adding a few more animals to his troop of baggage- 
ponies. 

Our next march — ^May 26 — took us through scenery 
of true Tibetan aspect. Close to Kargil tlie road 
leaves the valleys for a time, and after ascending the 
bare mountain-side, we found ourselves on a stony 
table-land of considerable elevation. From here we 
perceived many similar plateaus all round us.’ The 
prospect was grand and interesting, and the immen- 
sity of the landscape gave a pleasant sense of freedom 
after the contracted views in the nari-ow gorges we had 
been traversing. Between these high table-lands we 
could 'see the profound defiles of the dillerent rivers 
winding in and out, and here and there the green patch 
of an oasis, far beneath, relieving Ihe prevailing barren- 
ness. We also saw the summits of the surrounding 
mountains, which had been invisible from the valleys 
below — dreary masses of rock, l)are of forest or pas- 
ture, and streaked with snow. The sky was cloudless, 
and of the beautiful transparent pale blue character- 
istic of the Tibetan regions. The wind, too, up here 
was of Tibetan keenness, absolutely dry, and de- 
liciously bracing. As Euripides said of the Athenians, 
so, too, t^ Ladakis are ever delicately treading 
through most pellucid air.’ One feels as if one could 
never get tired in such a climate. 

In tliis thid, ,d^ .air, fer-off objects appear quite 
..near; mountmm'^^i^fyjuules away w heaps of 
.'stones forty yards off, andttMM verad. T^e is no atmo- 
spheric efiect to gilra any id<^. All the 

detailsitof h litud«<«tpe. 
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looks out upon the world almost as did the boy cured 
of blindness, quoted by Bishop Berkeley, to whom all 
at first was like a picture painted on the eye. It is im- 
possible here to judge the distance of even familiar* 
objects whose size one knows, for the air has a curious 
magnifying effect, due to a form of mirage. Black yaks 
or sheep on far hillsides appear monstrously big ; a 
solitary tree, plainly visible, may be two days’ journey 
offT.* We saw a woman walking in the valley below us ; 
she looked like a giantess. Tliere was a lack of propor- 
tion and perspective* that produced a strangely unreal 
effect. It was like a land in a dream. 

After crossing this table-laud we descended to the 
valley of the Wakka, a small tributary of the Suru. 
We ])a.ssed the village and fair oasis of Pa.skil, and rode 
into a strange gorge, with rock pinnacles on either 
side, shaped like castle towers and cathedral spires. 
The scenery was becoming more uncanny as we ad- 
vanced, which was as it sliould be ; for we were now 
entering the country of those uncanny people, the 
Tibetan Buddhists. We followed this wild defile for 
many miles, the road crossing the torrent several times, 
and often zigzagging high up the cliflT-side in order to 
avoid proje(Hing s])urs. At last, after a rather long 
day’s march, and being utterly weary of these imprison- 
ing crags, we suddenly .opened out another of those 
pleasant cultivated vales that are so grateful to the 
traveller, and perceived opr welcome destination, the 
village of Shergol, ahead of us. 

This is yie first Buddhist village on the road. It is 
a labyrinth of rather well-built mud houses, with narrow 
alleys between. The curious, calm people were sitting 
on ‘the flat roofs as we approached, and appeared to be 
silently meditating on Nirvana, or other far-offj solemn' 

m<Mt probably vacant of 
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any idea. Towering above the houses were gi^^antic 
ehartma, or sarcophagi, of dried mud, gaily painted, 
containing the ashes of pious lamas. 

On the mountain-side, near the village, is a gompa, 
or monastery of lamas, to which I hastened with my 
camera as soon as we had established ourselves in the 
serai. The illustration will show what this extraordi- 
nary place is like. The Buddliist of Tibet, while he 
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despises the beautiful, has a love for the horrible and 
grotestjue in Nature. He builds his monastery on what 
to ordinary men would appear to be the most unde- 
sirable spot possible : he perches it on thi summit of 
some almost ina^essible pinnacle, or burrows into the 
face of some frightful precipice. like ftie solitaries of 
the ‘ Thebaid,' he s^ks soenes of desolation, and in this 
desert counti^ he he 
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requires. The Lamasery, or Gompa, of Shergol, is 
carved out of a honeycombed clifi, forming with some 
other cliffs of the same description a giant flight of 
stairs on the slope of a bleak mountain of loose stones. ‘ 
The gompa itself is painted white, with bands of bright 
colour on the projecting wooden gallery, so that it 
stands out distinctly against the darker rocks. There 
is not a sign of vegetation near ; aU round is a dreary 
waste of stones alone. 

From this lamas’ j-etreat the view of the mountains 
on the other side of the broad valley is in itself par- 
ticularly fantastic. I shall often have to employ this 
last adjective when writing of Ladak. It expresses the 
genius of the land. The country itself is fantastic, and 
the fantastic race who dwell in it do aU they can to 
assist Nature, and make their surroundings still more 
fantastic than they are. These mountains which face 
the monastery are of considerable height, and their 
slopes, though possibly formed of rugged debris, from 
this distance appear perfectly smooth, falling to the 
bed of the river in regular furrows and in waves over- 
lapping each other, like those one often sees on a stream 
of lava that has cooled. These undulations are of 
various vivid colours — great streaks, a mile long, of 
pink, ochre, white, green, blue, brick-red, and here 
and there of coal-black*. The effect is very curious. 
It looks as if some Brobdingnagian child had been 
making experiments with 'its first box of paints, and 
had daubed the mountain-side with one colour after 
the other. This must form a delightful scene to the 
meditating lamas of the Gompa. They would have 
painted all the mountains just like this had they been 
able. I daresay they would tell one that some pious 
incarnation with miraculous powers had come from 
Lassit (uxd executed this work of art. I wonder, by the 
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way, what these people would do in the way of im- 
proving, to their ideas, the appearance of the clear 
’^blue heaven that hangs above their country, were they 
able to get at it. 

We were at last well in the land of the pigtails. 
All the men in Shergol wore these appendages in the 
Chinese fashion, and had features of the pure Tibetan 
type, there being little, if any, admixture of Aryan blood 
, here. I soon realised that I liad reached a very strange 
land, a country of topsy-turveydom, whore polyandry 
prevails instead of polygamy, where praying is all con- 
ducted by machinery, and where, in short, the traveller 
fresh from beyond the mountains is bewildered by the 
quaint sights, the strange beliefs, superstitions, and cus- 
toms he comes across every day. 

For some time I was greatly puzzled while wander- 
ing through this region. It all, in a way, seemed so 
familiar to me. Surely I had somewhere, long ago, 
lived amid this curious people and in such a wx'ird land 
as this — but when and where ? Was I myself a liudaki 
re-incarnated in England by mistake? was I a de- 
graded Mahatma, now recognising feebly once more 
the long-lost country of my .origin ? Hie idea was not 
a pleasant one, and I felt quite relieved, at last, wlien 
the explanation of this mysterious feeling Hashed across 
me. Yes ; I had lived before kmong these people. I 
remembered that when a small hoy I had rea(i ‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,’ and that the 'voyage to the 'flying island 
of Laputa had made a great impression on my imagina- 
tion. I had conjured up that kin^om to m;^ mind 

a such a perspe^tiveless, artificial, uhreal-iooking 
as this; and just such a popple as these queer 
Ladakis had those hp ipore queer peoid^ the laputans 
tmd the sages of Balnibarri, appeared to my fancy. 
They are fantastio .itt the. saiup^.way. i^th are «s io* 
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genious in grotesque and objectless invention as they 
are stupid and clumsy in the ordinary avocations of 
life. The Ladakis, like the Luggnaggians, have their 
immortals, the ancient and dreamy skooshoks, whose ' 
acquaintance .1 was to make later on. How pleased, 
too, would these lamas, who love to have tlicir homes 
as near the sky as possible, be if they could separate 
thepi from the mountain and dwell in gompas floating 
in mid-air like Laputa, far above the world of ordiiiarj' 
men, which to them is so vain and uninteresting. 

I did not visit the inferior of Shergol Monastery, 
but walked across the stony desert to the foot of it, 
and saw for the first time the lamas I had so often 
heard of, who passed by me as if not observing me, 
evincing no curiosity, not even saluting me \yith a jooly, 
but apparently wrapped in their own thoughts. 

These were lied lamas, who alone are found in 
Ladak ; whereas the Yellow lamas, who are in many 
respects more ascetic and strict than the Red, are the 
prevalent sect in Cliinese Tibet. The Red lamas are, 
for the most part, as dirty and ragged as the itinerant 
beggar-monks of Southern Euro])e, whom they much 
resemble in a])pearanc.e. One could not fail at once to 
recognise these men as monks. There is a remarkable 
likeness, so far only, of course, as form and outwai’d 
apjiearancc is concerned,»between the Buddhist Church 
in Tibet and the Church of Rome ; and anyone who 
has seen the religious ceremonies at Himis, for example, 
cannot but conclude that this likeness is too complete 
to be due to mere coincidence. 

The Red lama wears a red petticoat, and throws 
over his shoulders a ^arge red shawl, which leaves his 
left arm bare. His head is close-shaven, and when out 
of doors he dons a little red cap with ear-flaps, of the 
ilame shapp aa <dways 
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carries about with him a praying-wheel, a rosary, and 
a bottle of holy water. 

Ladak is still almost as theocratic a country as 
‘COiinese Tibet, despite its conquest by the Kashmir 
State half a century ago. The lamas, who, as 1 have 
already said, recognise as their spiritual, and in some 
respects temporal, ruler, the Delai Lama, or Grand 
Lama of Tibet, at Lassa, are too powerful to have guf- 
fered much from the interference of the Dogra Govern- 
ment. No less than one-sixth of the population of 
Ladak are in the Church, either* as monks or nuns ; 
and as almost each family, wealthy or poor, contributes 
.one or more of its members to the priesthood, the 
Church is a popular institution, and any interference 
with its privileges is bitterly resented. Uuwarlike and 
timid as the Ladakis are, they are ready to fight in 
defence of their lamas, and a few years since, when it 
was proposed to increase the revenue paid by the 
monasteries, the country was on the brink of revolution, 
and artillery had to be brought out to overawe the 
rioters in the bazaar at Leh. The lamas of Lassa are 
always intriguing and fostering sedition in Ladak. 
The Kashmir Government now forbids any communica- 
tion by letter on secular business between the lamas 
of Ladak and those of Chinese Tibet ; but a gcjod deal 
of correspondence is smuggled across the frontier. 
Some letters that have been intercepted have been 
found to contain very compromising matter. 

The Church of Ladak is very well endowed. Its 
extensive estates comprise much of the most fertile 
land in the country, and on this the State exacts as 
revenue only onfHsixth of the amount per acre that 
has to be paid in the case of priVate land. It is also 
said that the monasteries own pastures and cultivated 
land in remote vall^s, the j^jy^tence which is un- 
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known to, or ignored by, the authorities, so that no 
revenue at all is levied on them. A rich monastery, 
too, has no difficulty in obtaining leniency of assess- 
ment by the bribery of the tax-collectors. When- 
Lawrence extends his Land Settlement to Ladak he will 
certainly have some difficult problems to deal with. 

These lamaseries appear to be organised in a very 
business-like way. There are two classes of monks in 
each. There are, in the first place, the working monks, 
who attend to the temporal interests of the community. 
These cultivate the land, collect the rents of the monas- 
tery tenants, travel through the villages to beg alms 
for the brotherhood, and advance coin and grain to 
farmers at a usurious rate of interest. Among this* 
class is the steward, who keeps the monastery accounts. 
The second class is composed of the spiritual monks, 
who have nothing to do with worldly matters, but 
devote their time to dreaming and religious exercises, 
and to whom, to judge from their abstracted expression 
and general appearance, the bladder-flappers of the 
Laputan sages would be useful attendants, to wake 
them up when it was time to wash. Their sole duties 
are to mumble and intone words they do not under- 
stand, and to dance the complicated figures of the 
sacred dances. From this class the abbot is chosen, 
and in a few cases a mwiastery has as its spiritual head 
a very holy person indeed, no less than a skooshok, or 
iucarnatiou. When Lord Roberts visited Srinagur, the 
Skooshok of Spitak Gompa was presented to him. 
This personage is supposed to have been re-incarnated 
seventeen times, and in his first stage to have been a 
contemporary of Buddha. 

Mr. Ramsey, late Assistant-Commissioner (as out 
Resident in Ladak is called), has put his researches 
into the form of an excellent dictionary of Western 

K 
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Tibet, in which he gives a complete account of these 
skboshoks. It seems that after a man has attained a 
high pitch of virtue, and has thus escaped liability to 
‘•re-birth in any of the six ordinary spheres, he can, 
when he dies, either enter the Nirvana he has earned, 
or return to the earth as an incarnation, or skooshok. 
Only four monasteries in all Ladak now have resident 
skooshoks as their spiritual heads — saints who have 
rejected the desirable Nirvana in order that they may 
live again to do good to their fellow-men. 

When one of these is about to die, he calls around 
him his disciples, and tells them where he will be re- 
born and all the circumstances of the re-birth. As 
*80on as he is dead the disciples repair to the place he 
has indicated and search for a newly-born child which 
bears the sacred marks, and is for other reasons the 
most ‘ probable incarnation of the departed saint. 
Having found the child, they leave him with his 
mother till he is four years old, when they return, 
bringing with them a quantity of praying-books, 
rosaries, praying-wheels, bells, and other priestly arti- 
cles, among which are those that belonged to the late 
incarnation. Then the child has to prove that he is 
the new incarnation by recognising the property tliat 
was his in his previous existence, and by relaiitig 
reminiscences of his past. If he is suctiessful in (his, 
as is nearly always the case, he is acknowledged .as flie 
skooshok, and is carried ofl' for ever from his home 
and family, to be educated in the sacred mysteries, 
first in the gompa of which he is to be tlje head, and 
afterwards, for some years, in the sacred city of Lassa. 
He then rc^hms to his o'wn gompa, therein to take up 
his residence in a separate building, not busying him' 
self with the worldly affairs of. the brotherhood, but 
dreaming away the long, qniet y^rs . until the time 
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comes for him j^ain to die, and be re-bom in another 
earthly body. All those who know this country best 
affirm that skooshoks and lamas, as well as the people, 
have an absolute belief in this strange theory of' 
metempsychosis, and that even the selection of the 
property of the late skooshok by the child is not due 
to collusion or trickery — at any rate, of a conscious 
sort. But the Ladakis have a magnificent capacity for 
belief. One of their articles of faith is an exceedingly 
convenient one in a country where morals are so lax 
as in Tibet. It appears that in some districts, when 
an unmarried girl gives birth to a child the father is 
presumed to have been a god, and the child is devoted,, 
as a sacred creature, to the priesthood. 

It is strange, by the way, that one never hears of 
Mahatmas in Ladak or in Tibet proper. The lamas 
know notliing of the mysterious beings who are sup- 
posed to dwell in their midst, and who, while dis- 
daining to manifest themselves to their own people, 
appaiHjntly delight in carrying on a telopalliic com- 
mnnicafion of a trivial, if miraculous, kind with their 
alien disciples in England and America. The nearest 
appi’oach to a Mahatma that one comes across in these 
regions is tiu; skooshok ; but T much doubt whether a 
Europeair esoteric Buddliist would accept one of these 
incarnations as his .spiritual mtister. Bower traversed 
Chinese Tibet from end to end, but found no signs of a 
Mahatma. 

No one can treat with ridicule the beautiful teach- 
ings of .Brince Siddhartha, and it is not altogether 
strange that among the enlightened peoples of Europe 
he now has followers as well as admirers ; but these 
inhabitants of the Himalayan liighlands have corrupted 
almost beyond recognition his pure and wise doctrines, 
and have buried with absurdities all that. was eternally 
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true in them. A visit to Tibet is apt to destroy many 
illusions. It is better to read of Buddliism in the 
glowing pages of ‘ The Light of Asia ’ than to contem- 
‘ plate it from too near. As it exists in these regions, 
Buddhism is fantastic, and most interesting to study; 
but it is as degraded a system of idolatry as has ever 
been practised by a people outside savagery. The 
priests themselves have long-since forgotten the signi- 
ncation of the many complicated ceremonies, forms, 
and symbols of their religion, and all that remains is 
an unmeaning superstition. • 

The laity take a conveniently lax view of their re- 
ligious duties. ‘ I know nothing about my religii>Ti ' 
the Ladaki peasant will tell one. ‘ It is not my affair. 
It is the business of the lamas. We pay them to pray 
for us and see that all is right with our souls.’ The 
bulk of the praying is, as everyone knows, carried oti 
by machinery in Ladak. For instance, wheels contain- 
ing rolls of prayers are turned by water-powt;r ; and 
every time a wheel revolves it is working out llm 
salvation of the man who put it up ; e.very turn 
exempts him from some infinitesimal portion of time 
which would othei’wise be p.asscd in one of the .six 
inferior spheres. If he have a big enongii wheel and 
sufficient water-power, he may hope to close one after 
another the gates of these spheres, ;iud attain the 
‘perfect peace’ on death. Ibunsey, in his book, de- 
scribes these six spheres, which come thus in order of 
merit : — Ilia, or gods ; demigods ; man ; animals ; eedak, 
a fabulous animal always suflering hunger or thirst, 
having a large belly and a long, thin neck, ihrougli 
which enough food can never pass ; temporary hell. 
In order to escape these existences it is only necessary, 
according to Tibetan belief, to twist round a wheel so 
many mulions of times. Kety here ajppears to have 
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nothing to do with moral conduct ; it is but a question 
of the multitudinous turning of wheels, waving of flags, 
and mumbling of syllables that have no sense. 

But, after all, this Tibetan belief is not so far more 
foolish and corrupt than some forms of so-called 
Christianity we come across in Europe. The tenets of 
some of our own sects gone a little madder than they 
aJrgady are would not be unlike those of Ladak, a 
land, indeed, which, even as Laputa, is a living satire 
on the civilisation of the world. 
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CHAPTER IX 

S 

CHARACTER OP TUE LADAKIS— THEIK DRESS — THE PEYRAK —POLTANDKY — 
LAW OF ENTAIL— MAOPA WEDLOCK— -PU AVER BY MACHINERY — MANIS AND 
CHORTENS — MULBEK— THE NAMIKA LA— KHARBU- PRAYING-WHEELS. 

Haviitg photographed the gompa, I returned to the 
serai, in front of which I found a crowd of natives 
assembled, Bower in the midst of them, bargaining over 
some horses that had been brought for his inspection. 
These, men "^id not jabber and lie, fawn and smile falsely, 
after the manner of a Kashmiri who is trying to sell 
something, but argued the point out in a quiet, frank, 
good-humoured way that impressed one favourably. 
One comes to like these amiable Ladaki Buddhists ; 
they are highly spoken of by all who have travelled in 
their country, as being truthful, honest, hospitable, and 
straightforward. They are a harmless, simple race, 
with none of the narrow bigotry and caste prejudices 
which draw so impassable a chasm between the peoples 
of India holding other creeds and ourselves. A r,adaki 
Buddhist has no objection to eating food with a Chris- 
tian, or to drinking out t>f a cup that has been used by 
him. He does not look upon us as unclean beasts. He 
does not hide his women^rom our gaze; and these un- 
comely creattps wandc^bout openly unveiled, 
stare the l^Hshinan ]k)i<By in ai^ greet him 

with a cheerAil anile. AU this n^es La^ a far 
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seclusion, which make it so extremely difficult for the 
stranger to acquire any but the most superficial know- 
ledge of the natives. The Ladaki, on the other hand, 
will welcome one to his house, admit one into his most* 
sacred buildings, |ind allow one to be present at any of 
his religious ceremonies, concealing nothing, and ready 
to give any explanation that is required of him. 

^Following a religion that never persecutes, he is 
very tolerant to other creeds, though he adheres firmly 
to his own. He seeks to make no converts, but treats 
the unbeliever with a good-natured pity. He knows in 
his heart that his European friend is doomed, on death, 
not to enjoy Nirvana and be absorbed into Deity like 
himself, but to be re-born in lower and vile forms, or to 
be hunted through space by demons into the abyss of 
dark nothingness ; but he is too polite to allude to this. ^ 
He is sorry in his mild fashion for the unfortunate man, 
but sees no reason to treat him uncharitably in this 
world on account of his coming misfortunes in the next. 

In Ladak both men and women are warmly clothed, 
even in summer. The male costume consists of a thick 
woollen frock reaching to the ankles, girded in the 
middle with a cloth band ; on the head is a little cloth 
cap with two ear-flaps, which are generally turned up, 
so that from a distance a man appears to be provided 
with a pair of long ears like a satyr. The women, too, 
are so well rolled up in clothes that they display figures 
of about the elegance of a beer barrel ; they wear shape- 
less frocks reaching to their ankles, thick cloaks of sheep- 
skin, and boots as clumsy as those of the men. The 
very limited charms with which they have been favoured 
by Nature are not heightened by any artifice. Their 
coiflure is peculiarly unbecoming to their coarse Tartar 
features. On either cheek hangs a great bunch of 
coarse black hair, while the ornament, known as the . 
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peyrak, which is peculiar to ladies of Tibet, covers the 
top of the head and falls some way down the back. 
The peyrak is a piece of leather studded with flat 
’turquoises; it is about two feet in length and about 
eight inches broad. The turquoises yary in size from 
that of a two-shilling piece downwards ; they are found 
in Chinese Tibet, are of a greenish colour, and of infe- 
rior quality. However, a good peyrak may be wof th 
as much as twenty-five pounds. All the personal pro- 
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perty of a Ladaki woman is invested in the turcpioise.s 
of her peyrak, so that while walking behind her it is 
easy for a fortune-hunting swain to estimate at a glance 
the value of an heiress. • . • 

The men wear a long pigtail like the Cliinese, and 
their Mongolian physiognomies, with small Tartar eyes 
and flattish nose, give them a decidedly Chinese appear- 
ance. But a joUy Ladaki is a man one can understand 
and get on with, and his character is entirely diflerent 
to that of the inscratable, and, to the European idea, 
scarcely human ii^bltont.of. the ^es^l Emj^ire. 
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One of the first things that strikes the traveller in 
Lafiak, especially if he comes from the poverty-stricken 
adjoining country of Baltistan, is the extremely well- 
to-do appearance of all the people. The houses 
well-built, and there is often an attempt at comfort and 
ornament that seems quite luxurious after the miserable 
huts and the squalor of the other mountain races. It 
mii^t be allowed that the Ladakis are’ a very dirty 
people indeed ; but this is from choice, and not from 
poverty, for it is rare to see a man or woman who is not 
well clad and well nourished. Beggars and very poor 
people are but rarely met with here ; and it is easy to see 
that the cultivators are fairly prosperous, and exempt 
from the hard hand-to-mouth struggle for bare subsist- 
ence which is the lot of their Mahomedan neighbours. 

This happy condition of the Ladakis is due to the 
curious, ami, to our ideas, unpleasant custom of poly- 
andry, to which the merit must be allowed of keeping 
the population within reasonable limits in an unfertile 
region. Polyandi'y appears to be singularly well suited 
to the country and to the character of this people. 
Europeans who have resided here say that, so far as 
they can observe, the system is attended with no pecu- 
liar evil riisults of its own. 

The. improvident Mussulman Baltis, with their plu- 
r.'ility of wives and large families, are miserably poor, 
and drag along a pitiable existence on the verge of 
starvation. But it is far more necessary to keep down 
the population in Ladak than in Baltistan. A great 
portion of the Baltis inhabit valleys at a comparatively 
low elevation above the sea, where the summer heats 
are often as intense as in the Punjab. Inured to ex- 
tremes of climate, they are consequently fitted to 
emigrate, .which they do in great numbers, engaging 
themselves as coolies and navvies. 
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But the Ladakis, accustomed to high elevations only, 
succumb to bilious fever when they reach the plains, 
and soon die when taken from their highlands. Again, 
‘their religion, language, and strange ways generally, 
differing so vastly from those of all neighbouring coun- 
tries, necessarily isolate them ; they are naturally un- 
willing to leave their mountains to live among aliens 
prejumced against them, and not likely to receive tl^em 
in too friendly a manner. For this race emigration is 
not a feasible relief to over-population, so polyandry 
has been devised as a substitute. 

The custom of polyandry is intimately connected 
with the law of entail which prevaib in Ladak. This 
ancient Tibetan civilisation has developed a system of 
land-tenure almost as complicated as our own, and which 
is adnmably adapted to maintain the prosperity of the 
cultivator, despite the natural poverty of the country. 

The first curious point to notice in (his system is 
that the eldest married son of a family is placed in a 
better position than his own father, and is practically 
the head of the family. For as soon as the eldest son 
marries he enters into possession of the family estate, a 
small portion only being retained by his parents for the 
support of themselves and their unmarried daughters ; 
and that portion also becomes the property of the eldest 
son on the death of the parents and marriage of the 
daughters. But the eldest son, when thus marrying 
and taking possession of’ tho family estate, is obliged to 
support the two sons next to lumself in age ; and these 
two are not allowed to contract independent marriages, 
but share the wife of their eldest brother, becoming 
the minor husbands of that lady. The children of 
this strange union recognise all Jhm husbmids as 
father, but pay moH resp^t to as the head 

0{f. the.faQiUyj;\E;!H,l]^ 
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the others do not share the family wife, but have to 
leave the estate and seek their fortunes outside, becom- 
ing lamas, or earning their living by working as coolies, 
or, if they be fortunate, as magpaa ; and what the pro-* 
fession of magpa is I shall presently explain. 

Tlie two younger brothers, though minor husbands 
to the wife, are always in an inferior position, and are 
oftgn little better than servants to the eldest brother, 
who is looked upon as the sole owner of the property by 
the Kashmir State, and as such is alone made responsi- 
ble for the revenue and contribution of forced labour. 

If the eldest brother dies, the wife, provided she 
has no children, can rid herself of his brothers, who are 
her minor husbands, by a simple ceremony. One of 
her fingers is attached with a thread to a finger of her 
dead husband. The thread is then broken, and by this 
action she is divorced from the corpse, and conse- 
quently from the two surviving brothers at the same 
time. 

This is a country where women’s rights are tho- , 
roughly understood and respected. The ladies of 
Ladak labour under no legal disabilities, and, far from 
being treated as inferiors, after the usual Oriental 
fashion, in many respects are in a better position than 
the men. If there be no son, the eldest daughter in- 
herits the land, and in this case the Ladak heiress enjoys 
a delightfully independent condition, which, I imagine, 
would satisfy the most exacting of those ladies at home 
who are shrieking against the restrictions and obliga- 
tions of pur old-fashioned matrimonial law. The happy 
heiress of Ladak does not, unless she wish it, marry an 
eldest son and his two younger brothers with him 
according to the system I have just described, but if 
idle prefer? it — and she generally does prefer it — she 
in^ l^oth^ kind of ma^ri^e^coufy^^ mth .one 
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man at a time, a contract which, so far as she is con- 
cerned, binds with no strong ties, but which is recog- 
nised as being quite respectable, and for which the 
lamas have arranged a special religious ceremony. The 
lady selects some — according to Tibetan standard — 
weU-favoured younger brother of a large family, who, 
therefore, has no interest in the lauds of his family or 
share in his eldest brother’s wife, and she makes .-this 
person her magpa, as this sort of husband is called. 
The magpa husband of an heiress has to behave himself 
if he wishes to retain his position. He is the property 
of his wife, and cannot leave her, except in the case of 
gross misconduct on her part. But if she is displeased 
with him, she can turn him out of doors, and be rid of 
him, without any excuse or form of divorce. Kamsej 
says she generally gives him a sheep or a few rupees 
when thus discharging him. She is then quite free to 
take unto herself another magpa. 

A Ladaki rarely divorces his wife. He is a very 
practical-minded and complaisant husband ; his jea!uu.'.y 
takes no violent form ; he is, as a rule, willing to dis 
passionately discuss his di.shouour with a detected lover, 
assess the damages his W'ife’s indiscretion has inflicted 
on him, and compound the matter for a sheep or a, tew 
rupees. 

Polyandry has a tendency, ‘as is well known, to keep 
down the population in more than one way, and a 
noticeable feature of this oountry is the paucity of 
children ; though one sees women everywhere, the chil- 
dren are few and far between, and those one does meet 
appear to be rather silent and sedate little creatures, 
mildly happyj as Buddhists should be, but not much 
given to childish games. In Mahomedan Baltistan, on 
the other hand, the wothett scnny away into the houses 
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sees them. But a Balti village rings with the merry 
noise of playing children, and one comes across shoals 
of the dirty, ragged, or naked little creatures, full of 
fun, though half-starved, tumbling about in every lane* 
and field. 

Shergol is the farthest outpost of Western Buddh- 
ism ; and beyond this we were constantly encountering 
by the wayside some signs of the creed of the lamas — 
alters, images, and monuments of various sorts. If one 
judged from the multitude of these, one would conclude 
this to be the most religious country in the world. This 
is wlurt one would expect in a land where religion takes 
outward and visible forms only, which the traveller can 
see for himself as he goes along ; where all the praying 
of the inhabitants is performed for them by the idols of 
tlieir own making, devotion and doctrine taking mate- 
rial form in stocks and stones. Each day’s journey now 
brouglit us into a juore religious region, until, in the 
liciiiily ol’ fianiavuru and Leh praying flags, altars, 
iriiwi, and eh^rtoifi were to be seen scattered over the 
wliole i’aee f>f the eouniry. every prominent pinnacle of 
roi'k being fa'liioned into a prayer or idol. 

tiii May "7 we had an interesting march of eighteen 
miles to K'harbii. Outside Shergol we saw the first 
mani, or wall of praying-stones. The illustration re- 
presents a typical mani. This is a massive stone wall 
or embankment about eight feet in height, its top 
sloping from the centre to either side, like the roof of a 
house, hix ery one of the large Hat stones that form this 
roof is elaborat(dy carved in the pictorial characters of 
Tibet with prayers, general^ with the inscription, ^Om 
mani patmi Om,’ a prayer that is repeated in a variety 
of ways many millions of times each day in tliis coun- 
try, and which is, perhaps, the most largely employed 
prayer in the universe. The translation of these mystic 
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syUables is merely, ‘ 0 / thou jmd in the Lotus, 0 1' If a 
native be asked what this phrase signifies, he will reply 
ttat he d<^ not know, but that the words are very 
holy, and that the repetition of them is a sacred duty. 
B^sey says one explanation is that each of the sk 
syllables of the prayer represents one of the six spheres 
m which a soul can be re-born, and that by constant 
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, repetition of them the doors of each of these splicres 
my be closed, and hence Nirvana be obtained on death. 
Ihu^ Om, repeated often enough, will close the gate of 
the Fairy sphere, ma that of the Demigod sphere and 
so ou^ t * ^ 

"aese walls of stone, some a mile in length, are 
found everyyihere m Ladak,geiieraUy „at the entrance 
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of villages, but sometimes far away from any habitation. 
The thousands of stones composing a mani will all pray 
for one of the faithful, or, rather, by their magic power 
lessen the periods of purgatory for him and bring him by- 
some space of time nearer Nirvana, whenever he walks 
by them, provided h’e take care to leave the mani on his 
right hand. Thus it is that a road always divides on ap- 
proaching a mani, a path running on each side, so as to 
accfommocTate a traveller coming from either direction. 

The stones forming a mani vary in size from a few 
inches to four or five feet in diameter. The carvings 
are often artistic and beautiful. Images of Buddha and 
designs of mystic figures are represented upon them, as 
well as prayers. The carving is done by pious lamas, 
generally from Lassa, who travel through Buddhist 
countries in order to perform this holy duty, and hasten 
thereby for miserable mankind the rele^e from the 
evils of existence. To wander over the face of the earth 
through all one’s life and (thisel lioly symbols on every 
crag one passes on the wayside is, according to this 
people, the noblest pursuit to which an eartlily saint 
nan devote himself. 

At either end of the mani in the illustration is a 
large choi-ten, of the shape most frequently met with in 
Ladak. After the corpse of a Buddhist has been burnt 
by the lamas, some of the ashes of the dead man are 
mix(“d wiih clay a)id moulded into a little idol, which, 
if the de(!ca^od was a man of wealth, is placed by itseli 
in the middle of a chorten built expressly for it; if he 
w'as a poor man, his idol is placed in some old chorten, 
with other idols of the poor, I have found the cavities 
of ancient chortens filled with these little images. 

About three miles from ^ergol we passed the village 
of Mulbek, a curious place, with many manis and 
chortens, and a monastery perched on the rocks above. 
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By the roadside near the village is a colossal idol of the 
god Chamba, carved on the face of an isolated rock. 
At the foot of this I found Subhana, who had gone 
'•ahead with the camera, awaiting me with a broad smile 
on his face. He had come to the conclusion that this 
idol was just the sort of thing I should like to photo- 
graph, and he was evidently highly pleased with himself 
when I proceeded to take a picture of it. Subhana 
prided himself on knowing what was Avorth plibto- 
graphing and what was not ; *aud this intelligent 
Kashmiri, after a little expe’iencs of my ways, hit the 
mark as a rule. Sometimes, it is true, I found him 
patiently waiting for me, with camera ready, before some 
object so entirely devoid of any sort of interest that it 
w'as puzzling to conjecture by what strange workings 
of his mind he had come to consider it pictorially 
valuable. 

The idols of Ladak AAcre, of counsc., regarded by 
Subhana and our other M u.-.^-nlraan followoi s Avith a con- 
temptuous amusement. Tlmse who liad not visited the 
land before seemed to think that we had brought them 
into the midst of the most Avicked idolaters on earth. 

When Ave entered the \dllage of .Mulbek the male 
population Avas sitting in groups, silent and motionless, 
on the flat house-tops. As we pa.s.sed each house, tlio 
dingy-faced, piglailed men on the roof aa-ouIiI rise to 
their feet of one accord, make an obei.saiice, uttcir the 
word of greeting — jocly-T— in. solemn idiorus, sApiat down 
again simultaneously, and then in a moment become 
apparently quite oblivious of us, and lapse into silent 
meditation. There was something very weird in this 
performance ; but it was quite in accofd with the spirit 
of this enchanted land, ^ere were many little black 
cattle in the alleys of the village, and the tiniest and 
tamest goats I have ever seen came out of the houses to 
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make friends with us. The Ladaki goats are the 
prettiest creatures of their kind, with long, soft hair ; 
but they are very perky and conceited. They look 
more like nice little clean toy goats out of the Lowthei^ 
Arcade than anything else. AU domestic animals are ' 
remarkably tame in Ladak ; for good Buddhists treat 
with kindness those lower forms of life into which it 
may be their bad lot to be re-incamated some day. 
Not only man, but also all creatures under his domina- 
tion — ^horses, sheep, goats, fowls — are diminutive here ; 
whereas the wild animals on the high mountains are of 
gigantic size — the Ovis poll for example, that Brob- 
dingnagian among sheep. 

Near Mulbek the road passes through one of those 
weird ravines so frequent in this country, where the 
crags of concrete and sandstone are worn away into 
fantastic shapes simulating cathedral -spires,’ great 
terraces and turrets of castles, vast organs, and other 
forms. Here the Buddhist has his sacred place on 
many a pinnacle and in hollows of the chffs. There 
are numbers of curious little buildings carved out of 
the sol’t rock and decorated outside with paint, not 
now inhabited, the homes of Lamas long-since dead. 
On some of the peaks, too, are cairns of stones — altars 
wliereon the natives place the horns of beasts and 
other (drering.s for the gods. The traveller, too, who 
janietrates this defile is protected by sacred writings on 
the face of the cliff, which frighten away the evil spirits 
of the air. An enchanted land indeed, where signs of 
magic rites meet one at every step ; a strange world, 
such as one has seen before in dreams alone, and which 
oil this day looked more unearthly even than usual. 
The sky above was of the blue of the Tibetan turquoise. 
There was an absence of perspective, and one could 
form no idea of distance. As one marched on, far 
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mountains appeared to advance to meet one, and all 
the stony waste was trembling with mirage. 

In the course of this march we ascended a side- 
■'Qullah to the summit of a ridge forming the watershed 
between the Wakka and another small tributary of the 
Indus. On tins pass — the Namika La — we were 
13,000 feet above the sea, that is, 1,500 feet above the 
Zoji La. But there was no snow, and here we found 
the easiest bit of road we had experienced since leaving 
Srinagur. The ridge is a plateau of eartli, white with 
a deposit of nitre or other salt. We then descended 
into a broad valley hemmed in between bare mountains. 
We passed two or three villages, and in every case 
the Buddhists, as usual, avoiding the easy plain, had 
gone out of their way to build their monastery aud 
dwelling-houses on isolated and precipitous i*ocks. One 
of these villages presents a verj^ strange aj)pearance. 
At the entrance of an extremely desolate side- valley 
stands a steep hill, topped by a dome of soft rock. This 
dome is capped by a monastery, aud its sides all round 
are honeycombed with the dv^llings and tonihs of the 
village, the whole looking like a gigantic wedding-cake 
that had been nibbled by mice. A very lioly lama 
dwells here. 

After passing long rows of chortens and manis, we 
reached our destination, KharJ>u. Above this village 
towers a great ijrecipice, on who^e serrated summit are 
the miixs 6f what must oneg have been an extensive 
town and a strong castle— -just the sort of grotesque 
mountain-stronghold Dor^ would have loved to draw 
when illustrating some medimval legend. 

As we neared the village strange music greeted us, 
and we saw four, men with pipes and metal drums 
squatting on a house-top, who had been sent to do us 
honour with their vrild Utdmp 
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sive, straiQS. Often, as we rode into one of these silent 
villages of Ladak, we would be startled by the sudden 
braying of a trumpet above us, and on looking up 
would see on the walls of a lamasery hanging ovef* 
some dizzy height, a red-draped lama blowing a long 
brass shawm to welcome us. 

From the serai at Kkarbu we looked over the mud- 
hqjises of the village, on whose flat roofs the people 
were sitting under the numerous praying-flags which 
fluttered in the evening breeze. The sacred syllables 
are painted on these flags, and, as the wind shakes 
them, they produce the same result as the manis and 
the praying-wheels. Nearly everyone we saw here 
was carrying a hand praying-wheel. This is a little ^ 
cylinder containing rolls of the usual prayers. It is 
held in the hand, and turned by the action of the wrist, 
after the manner of a child’s rattle. .One sees the 
Ladaki men unceasingly twisting these little instru- 
ments while walking on the road, or chatting and bar- 
gaining in the bazaar ; for to concentrate the attention 
on the revolution, or even to be conscious of it, is quite 
unnecessary — one can attain the Perfect Peace by auto- 
matic muscular action. 

Bower and myself stroUed outside the village until 
we found ourselves in a field of chortens, where an 
intelligent native met us, whose hut was built amidst 
the crowded tombs of departed saints. He spoke a 
little Hindostani, and was pleased to reply to our 
questions. We asked him what he knew of the ruined 
town extending along the crags above us. ‘ That,’ he 
said, ‘is Old Eliarbu. It was a weU-fortified castle 
before the Dogras came. That white building was one 
of the palaces of the Bajah of Ladak. In my father’s 
time all. tits villagers lived in the castle up there ; but 

^ deppsed 
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our Bajah, they burnt the old town, and no one has 
dwelt there since.’ 

A very unhandsome lady, who also lived among the 
’tombs, but who, to judge from the number of turquoises 
on her peyrak, must have been a person of some con- 
sequence, now came up, and was ready to take part in 
the conversation, our first friend acting as interpreter. 
She told us she had three husbands, but that all w^ere 
now away getting wool. She explained to us that 
when her eldest, or principal husband, was at home the 
other two had to keep out of the \^y. Thus, if he 
happened to return first from his wool-gathering, he 
would place his stick or winter boots outside the lionse - 
door, to intimate to his juniors that he had taken up 
his residence in the family mansion, and that their pi-e- 
sence there was undesirable uulil he should go away 
again. 
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On May 28 we marched to the next stage, Lamayuru. 
It was one of the usual cloudless Ladaki days : the sun’s 
rays, passing through the thin air, which lessened little 
of their power, fell upon us with scorching fierceness, 
while the wind at this elevation was keen. All this 
part of the country is higher than the Zoji La, the 
valley of Kharbu being nearly 12,000 feet above the 
sea, and Lamayuru 11,520. 

VVlien we reached the village of Hinniscoot, which 
is built on the steep slope of a hill, with a ruined castle 
above it, we found some sepoys of the Maharajah’s army 
awaiting us, who had been sent from Leh to escort 
Bower for the last six marches into that city. 

Shortly beyond this .village we crossed a ridge, the 
Fotu La, the highest point of the Leh road, being 
18,400 feet above the sea. • Here, though we were 
2,000 feet higher than the top of the Zoji La, we found 
no snow lying ; but tlie higher mountains on either 
side were deeply covered. On the summit of this ridge 
stands a great chorten, under the lee of which we took 
shelter until a sudden and violent mountain-storm had 
passed by^. The wind blew with great force^ howling 
like ^ at sea as it swept down upon us from 'the 
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gnlH(» hig^ Above, driving sncm and ; hail 
''before it. ■ j 

The scene from here was very wild. On eithefflide 
“of us towered rocky peaks wrapt in clouds, and we 
looked through this gap in the mountains over an im- 
mense sea of mgh, upneaved plateaus, snowy iS^es, and 
profound ravines, the whole appearing to be completely 
waste, as if this had been some landscape on the dead 
moon — crags, accumulations of stones, stretches of 
bare yellow earth and snow, but not a tree, nor a blade 
of grass, nor any sign of life, the scatt^d nestling oases 
in the valley depths not being visible from here. 

We descended from the ridge and passed into a 
dreary defile, which was a good preparation for the 
extraordinary spectacle that was to meet our eyes as 
we emerged from it. The defile was narrow, with a 
flat bottom, where was a dry watercourse ; on either 
side the sandstone crags rose perpendicularly, cloven 
into the usual fantastic shapes of towers and organs. 
It was an uncanny place, and opened out suddenly at 
its farther end on a broad, barren valley with wastes of 
pebbles, dry earth, and boulders, through which a little 
river ran. At the farther end of the valley, just before 
it narrowed again into a gorge, we saw the village of 
Lamayuru on a steep, bare hillside, with its gompa 
crowning the crags above. 

But what made this view so very striking, and 
elicited exclamations of astonishment even from our 
followers, was the enormous number of monuments of 
Buddhist worship that were crowded up on either side 
of the road for the two or three miles that lay between 
us and the village. Thousands of Hortens, standing 
b rows and m groups, long manis of carvi^ prayers,: 
an^ . cairns, covered des^ izrQan!i..iandEMb effect 

WM in^cribablT 



lAMA-TlJltD . 

We walked to the village through this silent city 
of tombs and altars, all of whictf^appeared to be of 
great age. The outskirts of Lamayuru itself were still 
more densely crowded with lofty chortens, some bril- 
liantly paj^ted and elaborately carved. We wound in 
and out Though a labyrinth of these, and the road 
occasionally passed under a chorten by a gateway lofty 
enoipgh to allow of a man on horseback riding beneath. 



TJtnAKT ARODP. 


The quaint houses bf the little town, many of which 
were in ruins, were perched on pinnacles of rock and 
on other as uncomfortable positions as could be selected. 

, A very dirty but polite group of the principal citizens, 

’ .with long gowns and pigtails, most of whom were twirl- 
;; ing their prayer-wheels, came out to welcome us, and 
:.\with soft . footsteps walked before us to the serai 
ihrou^ na^w.jBiUeys, the mild-eyed Buddhists gazlhii ; 
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at us from the roof-tops as we passed. In the ‘ Arabian 
Nights ’ there is a description of a Mussulman prince 
who comes to a strange city of idolaters, terrifying to 
^ the imagination, where dwell magicians. Were I illus- 
trating the old tale 1 should draw just such a place as 
is this weird Lamayuru. 0 

This is far the most picturesque spot on the Leh 
road, and I was very disappointed in not being ablp to 
take some photographs here, for the camera-bearer 
loitered this day, and never came in until after sunset. 

Bower and myself paid a visit ^to the lamasery, 
which is a large and interesting one. To reach it we 
had to walk through the heart of the town, or, to speak 
more accurately, climb up it; for one ascends the 
narrow streets by flights of rough and steep steps hewn 
out of the rock, crossing deep chasms by log bridges ; 
and so precipitous in places is the face of tlie clitf, tliat 
to get from one house to another on a ledge above it a 
ladder is necessary. It i.s the most perpendicular, 
rambling, and generally most eccentric human settle- 
ment that it is poissible to imagine. The irregular little 
windows of the houses are, as a rule, in the up[)er storeys 
only, so that one walks up a street between two bare, 
leaning mud w'alls. Dirty people and clean goats 
seemed to be all living together within these buildings ; 
for the heads of both appeared at the windows and on 
the house-tops, peering down upot\ us. Sometimes the 
houses met above our heads, or the street was roofed 
over with beams and mud, so that only a dim light 
penetrated below to show us the way as we crept up 
these tunnel-like thoroughfares. It was as some sub- 
terranean city in a nightmare. 

When we had nearly scaled the town, some of the 
lamas — those ugliest, dirtiest, imd gentlest of human 
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that had once been red, but which had been tonra 
down by years of dirt to a darker and more artistic 
shade. 

The monastery is perched on the very summit of 
the rugged crags, and is about two hundred feet above 
the lower ^tertion of the town. The buildings compos- 
ing it fit themselves into the crevices and irregularities 
of the precipices, being in places supported on wooden 
scafibldings and overhanging the abyss — an insecure- 
looking habitation, but strongly and skilfully con- 
structed. On the sides of the gate by which we entered 
some large praying-wheels were fixed. These were 
cylinders some two feet in diameter, containing rolls of 
prayers, and turning oh pivots projecting from the 
wall. Each of the monks, as he entered, gave one of 
these wheels a push with his hand and so m^de it 
whirl round for a few seconds, vainly imagining that 
by a constant repetition of revolutions he could at last 
effect his escape from the trammels of earthly existence ; 
like some silly captive squirrel that perpetually runs 
up tlie treadmill of its turning cage in the fond belief 
that it is hurrying to liberty. 

A French traveller in these regions describes an 
amusing scene of which he was a witness. A lama on 
j^assijig one of these prayer-wheels piously turned it. 
Before it had ceased revolving another lama, coming 
the other way, put .his hand on it and set it travelling 
in a reverse direction, to his dwui credit account, and 
thus deprived the first lama of the fuU advantage of his 
own spin. A fierce argument forthwith ensued between 
the two, which at last led to blows. The peaceful 
Buddhist never resorts to violence unless it be over 
some very serious question, such as the above, when 
his unkind brother was postponing Nirvana for him. 

Passing throi^h Ihe gompa gates we were taken 
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a dimly-lighted hall, in which the air was odorous 
with incense. The walls and roof were draped with 
. richly-coloured hangings of Chinese silk and paper, on 
which were dreadful designs of fiends and dragons. 
Strange ornaments of paper and feathers, and several 
glass TOwls of incantation water, were arranged on the 
platforms under the walls. There were some rather 
weU-ezecuted images of Buddha, and of many hickous 
deities of good and evil. 

The abbot, who had been muttering Om manipadmi 
Oma in a low voice all the time he was with us, now 
inquired whether we would like to hear the musicians 
of the lamasery play. We replied in the afiinuative, 
and five lamas, provided with long shawms, gongs, and 
cymbals, sat on the floor in the middle of the chamber 
and executed for us the sacred music of the Tibetan 
Buddhists, fhntastic as everything else Tibetan, wilh 
abrupt changes and strange discords ; while now and 
again the music would suddenly cease, and with sub- 
dued voices the monks would engage in a wild and 
melancholy chant in the minor key. It was music such 
as I had never heard before in the Esist — barbaric, but 
in a way singularly impressive, well fitted to the mystic 
Buddhist faith — ^music that was older than the creeds of 
‘ Europe, and seemed to awaken vague reminiscences of 
a far barbaric ancestry, or \>f the former existences 
through which, according to the Buddhist doctrine, the 
soul has passed. As competent judges have assured 
me, this Tibetan music . is composed with more real 
science, and is of far h%her merit, than the average 
European listener would be awarqcf. But ther^ are 
delicate distinctions in it ahaost inspj^ciable, modu- 
lations of quarter notes which,, tb produce m 

;;^ect of flatness and sameness. 
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cliamber. showed us an image of Buddha, an#" 

many other idols of brightly-coloured demons and fear- 
ful, fabulous monsters, which they said had been made 
for the monastery by a great lama from Lassa. At 
one end of the room was a large disk, or shield, on 
which was carved, with some artistic skill, the image of 
a God with a number of hands radiating to the cir- 
cumference of the shield. Any European conversant 
with'Buddhism would have been able to name without 
hesitation the deity thus represented ; but on question- 
ing the lamas, they replied that they did not know what 
God this was, but that it was a very holy and potent 
idol, which the learned lama from Lassa had brought to 
them to worship. 

On May 29 we marched about eighteen miles to 
Nuria. Below Lamayuru the valley again contracts, 
and we tr/ivelled several miles down a narrow gorge, 
the road zigzagging among the crags, in places being 
carried along the cliffs, and often crossing the torrent 
by wooden bridges. 

In this ravine we met a caravan of Tibetans who 
were on their way from Lassa to Kashmir with a 
nunibe.r of horses laden with brick tea. We entered 
into conversation with the chief, who spoke Hindostani. 
He said they had left Lassa’ in the preceding autumn, 
and had wintered at Leh ,to await the opening of the 
Ztiji La. This brick tea is not very palatable to 
Europeans, but is held in high estimation by the Kash- 
miris, for it fetches two rupees or so a pound in the 
bazaar at Srinagur ; whereas Indian tea of inferior 
quality can be purchased there for a few annas a . 
pound. The Chinese levy a duty on Indian tea. It is, 
however, often smuggled across the frontier, fifty horse-, 
toads at a time. 

Our commercial ^irrangements with China in this « 
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*pari of the world are, by the way, in a somewhat un- 
satisfactory condition, and the presence of a British 
Consul at Yarkand is much needed. I believe that a 
bit of red-tapeism at home stands in the way of our 
having a representative in Cliinese Turkestan. It is 
asserted that, as Consul in Chinese territory, he would 
necessarily be under the control of our Mifiisler at 
Pekin, to whom he would have to forward ad his 
reports. This would entail such delay and confusion 
as to render the Consulate practically useless. The 
remote province of Turkestan is almost a incognita 
at Pekin, and is in some respects outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Celestial Government. To be of any avail 
the Yarkand Consulate should be placed direct!}' nndtir 
the Indian Government, which understands the condi- 
tions and requirements of our relations with Chinese 
Turkestan as our Embiissy at Pekin and our ilopart- 
ments in England cannot do. But to have it tlins 
would not be according to Cocker, and we have there- 
fore no Consul at all. The result is that the Russians, 
who maintain a Consulate at Yarkand, have things lli(‘ir 
own way there, and the trade between India and Turktt- 
Stan is crippled, as far as possible, to the advarUage of 
the Eussian traders. For instance, nierehrmts wlio arc 
Indian subjects of ours pily dues on entering and «»n 
leaving any city in Chinese JTurkestan ; vvliiie, on 
other hajid, the Eussian merchants pass tree of toll. 
This partiality is a direct violation of. Lord IClgiiis 
Tientsin Treaty, by which it Wfis stipulated that Englarid 
should not be debarred from any commercial favour 
that was granted by Chiiia to any other nation. It is 
high time that there should be someone at Yarkand to 
guard the interests of our subjects who trade tliere. 
Every English traveller in Turkestan is met by the 
resident Indian merchants with bitter complaints of the 
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treatment they receive. It is a clever bit of Eussian 
policy to make the fact of being a British subject an 
obstruction to one’s business and a serious pecuniary 
loss in Central Asia. 

Since the commercial treaty that was entered into 
between the Governments of India and Kashmir in 
1870 we have a representative, known as the British 
Jo^t-Commissioner, at Leh, which town is the centre of 
tlie trade with Eastern Turkestan, as well as with Tibet. 
His duty it is to settle all disputes between our subjects 
and natives of Kashmir on the one hand, and the 
Central Asian merchants who are subjects of Eussia 
and China on the other hand. The presence of this 
o/licer at so important a centre has already produced 
excellent results : most of the abuses that hampered the 
trade on tliis route have been swept away, and the mer- 
chants are no longer so outrageously blackmailed as 
before on their way through Kashmir territory. The 
duties that were once levied on caravans passing 
through Leh were abolished some years ago by the 
Maharajah s Council ; but it is said that the officials of 
that city (inietlj^ ignored the order, charged the tolls, 
and pocketed tliem all for a year or so afterwards, be- 
fore tlmy were detected. 

This day we passed another small Tibetan caravan 
of donkeys laden with vyool. T^he men told us they had 
(‘ome from the Chung Tung, or Northern Plateau, by 
way of Eupshu. The wqol trade between Tibet and 
[ndia is now considerable, and Englishmen who have 
taken up this enterprise at Darjeeling are making large 
|>rofits. The Chinese Tibetans who travel with these 
<‘.ai avans on this road swagger along with a somewhat 
ai rogant air, and, as natives of holy and free Tibet, look 
down with contempt on their conquered brethren of 
Ladakh ai-e given to bullying them, and often impress 
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the Ladaki ’coolies to carry their goods through the 
country for nothing. 

After descending the gorge for several miles, we 
at last opened out the broad valley of the Indus, up 
which our road was to lie for the rest of the journey to 
Leh, and I saw for the first time that mighty river, 
even here of considerable volume, swollen and dis- 
poloured with the melting snows of unexplored regions 
of Tibet, and roaring in a series of furious rapids ‘be- 
tween its desert shores. 

We crossed the river by a long cantilever bridge, 
rode through a Dogra fort which defended the passage, 
whose garrison turned out to salute us, and commenced 
our ascent of the valley. Soon rows of manis and 
chortens indicated the approach to a village, and wo 
entered the extensive oasis of Khalsi, where we had our 
tiffin by an artificial pond of clear water under the 
shade of walnut-tregs. We looked round on rich crops 
of peas, barley, and lucerne ; multitudes of apricots ; 
wild lavender and iris growing among the rocks ; atid 
murmuring streams of coldest, clearest water flashing 
by, that had converted the desert of granite-grit and 
gravel into this pleasant garden. The line of demarca- 
tion between cultivation and complete barrenness was 
very remarkable here. When w^e set out again after 
our midday halt, we stepped over the outer irrig.ation- 
ditch, about eighteen inches broad, from deep lucerne 
on one side, to a desert of sand and pebbles on the 
other, where not a plant grew. 

We journeyed on through a dreary laud quivering 
in mirage untU sunset, when we came to the long row 
of tombs i^ain-— a cheering sight, as signifying the 
approach of our destination and dinner'-r-and then 
entered another sweet oasis, that of Nuria, where, as 
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— all the village coming out to stare af' us — on the 
verandah of the serai. 

The next day's journey (May 30) was of seventeen 
miles, in the course of which, as the guide-book -justly 
remarks, there is but one small patch of vegetation. 
At this patch,' accordingly, we halted for breakfast. An 
heiress — for such she must have been, to judge from the 
waj she bullied her husband when he came up, a mere 
magpa he, no doubt — was working in the fields, and oh 
turning one of her numerous little irrigation canals on 
to a plot of barley, released a quantity of water, which 
poured down in our direction as we were enjoying our 
fowls and tea, and threatened to iirigate us out. Our 
servants and sepoys on this set up cries of consterna- 
tion and indignation, and the woman, terrified at the 
danger into which she had inadvertently placed the two 
great sal jibs, hurried up with her spade, and promptly 
(lammed the canal up again and saved us. 

It was then that her miserable slave and magpa 
slouched up, and slie proceeded to heap abuse on him 
in a shrill voice all the wliile we were at breakfast, a» 
if the accident had been his fault, poor wretch. He 
wisely replied nothing to the scold who ruled him. 
He looked like a man wliose spirit had been completely 
broken Iw much ill-usage. If I were he, I should try 
and summon up sufficient courage to beg her — since 
she evidently no longer loved her poor magpa — to give 
me the customary parting rupee or sheep, and discharge 
me. It a sad sight, and set one thinking to what 
depths women's righls, as advanced by some extreme 
ladies at home, would drag down the hapless male. 
Unless we look to it we shall all be as magpas some 
day. 

After breakfast we were off again over heated crags 
and sands and slopes of gravel, while dust-devils rose 
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up mysteriofisly all round us, soaring like great columns 
of white smoke into the blue sky, in a few moments 
to burst and scatter into clouds. Then once more we 
came to the outlying manis and tombs, and saw 
before u.s the orchards of the oasis of Saspul, behind 
which, in striking contrast, were wastes of yellow sand 
and reddish gravel glowing in the suitshine, and still 
farther ofl’ was a great range of dark mountains with 
snow-covered peaks — Devonshire, the Saliara, and the 
Alps seeming to combine to form this iiu.-ongruous 
landscape. 

•We traversed one of the usual dishevelled suburbs 
of old tombs, broken walls, and ruined, deserted huts 
which surround a Ladak village, and passed through 
the irrigated land, grateful to the eyes after the glare 
of rocks and sands, with a noisi* of babbling water a,nd 
singing birds in our ears, and the stnell of lavamder and 
many flowers in our tiosfrils, to the serai. 

The description of one day’s mareli on thi.s road is 
very like another, tomb-surrounded oases alternating 
with desert ravines and plateaus; the seeiierv, however, 
is not really monotonous, but is alway.‘< varying and 
interesting. 

On May 31 we travelled to Nimu. .Vs tlu! Indus 
for some miles rushes down a precipitous gorge, onr 
road left the valley and ascended to the stony plateaus 
above. It was a windless and oppressively hot day. 
The sky above was no longer of tlie Tibetan ])Iue, but 
of a yellowish tint, and instead of the uyirvellous 
Tibetan clearness of atmosphere, a haze hung over t he 
country, rendering distant objects indistin<;t. This was 
the typical climate of the 8tep])es of Turkestan, as dis- 
tinguished from that of Tibet. The wpper sky aud the 
haze were due, not to the presence of any moisture in 
the air, but to the finest dust held in -suspensiou, whicii, 
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having been carried up into the higher strata of the 
atmosphere by storms on far distant deserts, was float- 
ing over Ladak. 

The extreme dryness of the air was becoming more 
noticeable as. we left the Himalayan range farther 
behind us. Here mouth, throat, and nostrils feel un- 
comfortably parched, and the skin is chapped and 
cragked. I remember that three of us once tried to 
whistle to one of Bower’s dogs, but found it impossible 
to do so with our dried-up lips. 

We met tliis day a band of poor Mussulman Baltis 
on their way to seek work in Kashmir or India — simple, 
ugly, good-natured peojfle, with long elf-locks curling 
dcnvn their cheeks, clothed in filthy and scanty rags, 
and of a half-starved appearance. Several of them had 
suffered from frostbite while crossing a pass leading 
from their (Country, and had lost fingers and toes.^ The 
Laclakis look very comfortable and well-fed by the side 
of these poor creatures. The Baltis are an unfortunate 
and oppressed race ; but, as the result of our inter- 
ference, things will be better with them for the future. 
In consequence of the proximity of their country to 
the Gilgit road, it is these men cliiefly who are im- 
pi esscd to <:*arry loads on thai deadly track, while thou- 
saudvS of them have been captured and sold as slaves in 
Turkestan by their neighbours, the Kanjut robbers. 

Our midday halting-place was in a bagh of blossom- 
ing apricot-trees outside Ikizgo. This village covers 
the side of a rocky hill. High above it, on the crags, 
are the ruins of an ancient fortress, which once resisted 
a very long siege, and two large lamaseries. I 
ascended the cliffs and explored the stiange wilderness 
of great rocks, riven as by earthquakes, on which these 
buildings stand. The gompas, surrounded by precipices 
and pinnacles, command extensive views, but over 



^ny detolatioQ only, not so much as a blade of griss 
being within sight to remind ^e lamias of the despit^ 
life of earth, . , ■ ''' ' 

At Bazgo 1 saw a prajing-waterwheel for the first 
time, a cylinder full of rolls of prayers fixed across a 
stream upon an axle, and turned by the running water. 
It is indeed strange, if these people really believe in 
the efficacy of their praying-machinery, as tliey are 
said to do, that they put up so few of these water- 
wheels. lie traveller in Ladak seldom comes across 
them, and yet, revolving day and night as they do 
unceasingly, it stands to reason that they must perform 
more work than the praying-flags and hand- wheels. 
An enormous amount of praying power is wasted in 
the rushing Indus, which, properlj' utilised, might be. 
made to insure Nirvana on death to every sold in tlie 
country. Good missionaries from La.s.sa should see to 
this. 
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niF HCNTING OF DAI) MAIIOMKD - LEH FEVER — CITY OF LEH--TB1 
1JA/A.V1:S- CAKAVAN TIUDK - POPULATION OF LEH — MORAVIAN AND 
ROMAN CA’JUOLIC MISSIONS — DR. UEDSLOP — BOWER’S PREPARATIONS — 

polo'. 

On June 1, our sixteenth day out from Srinagur, we 
marched two stages and completed our journey to Leh. 
Our roule lay across a liot and glaring desert; but 
tliougli there were no liabilations or cultivation, the 
wliole road was lined with chortens, itiaiiis, and cairns, 
and all the big boulders of rock that were scattered 
over the wasti* had little heaps of stones or horns of 
on their tops, piled up as pro[)itiations to the 
gods i>y ])ions travellers. 

At a small oasis where we halted fur tifTin we were 
m<jt by tw'o mbunted Dogra oHicers of the Maharajah’s 
anil}’ who w’cre old friends of bower and had travelled 
with him in Central Asia, so that there w^as a cordial 
greeting between them. One of these officers had dis- 
tinguislied him>elf liy tracking dowui the murderer. Dad 
Mahomed, lor wdiitJi feat he had received the large 
rew ard tliaf< had been olfered by the Government, and 
liad been jmblicly thanked in open Durbar at Srinagur. 
Tlie story of this capture is interesting. This Dad 
Maliomed, a Path an from Quetta, a notorious ru/Tian and 
assassin, who had established himself as a merchant at 
Leh, murdered the English traveller, Dalgleish, on the 
Kaxakoram Ps^ss, where the caravans of both happened 
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to be encamped on the same night. Dalgleish's followers 
were cowardly Lakadis and Bussian Turkis, who made 
no attempt tct defend him. After the murder Daid 
Mahomed cut the Ladakis’ pigtails off, and amused him- 
self by firing at the wretches as they fled down the 
pass. He made the Mussulman Turlus take an oath 
on the Koran not to reveal what he had done. He 
then escaped into Turkestan with his Pathan followers. 

The Indian Government was soon apprised of this 
murder, and Captain Bower, who was then setting out 
to travel in these regions, was instructed to discover 
and arrest the assassin if possible. All Bower was told 
as to the whereabouts of the fugitive was to the effect 
that he was somewhere in Central Asia, which, I need 
scarcely say, is a geograpliical term comprising a very 
large .slice of the earth’s surface, so that the mission 
must have appeared a somewhat vague and hopeless 
one. 

Bower crossed the mountains into Chinese Turkestjin, 
where our feUow-subjects, the Hindoo hierchants settled 
there, as is their custom, welcomed the English traveller 
and gave him every assistance in their power. The 
Chinese authorities refused to take any steps in the 
matter, but the Hindoos soon obtained for Bower all 
the information he required, and he was put upon the 
track of Dad Mahomed. ThaA gentleman got wind of 
Bower’s intentions, and evidently did not consider him- 
self to be safe in any part of Central 'Asia, for he 
commenced to travel backwards and forwards over 
enormous distances, often under an assiuned name and 
in disguise, so that all trace of him should be lost, aud 
he was heard of in Bokhara and Balkh, as well ak ip the 
cities of China. The trade-routaj, the only practicable 
roads over the thinfy-populated regions <ff .Oe^sd Asi% 
ve in nombera and^fe^ m I . ;.^f(^ 
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remarked, telephones, as it were, of news. It is difEcult 
to keep one’s goings and comings secret in such a 
country, so that while this exciting chase was being 
carried on Bower was never for long off Dad Mahomed’s 
tracks, and Dad Mahomed was always still better 
informed as to the movements of so conspicuous a per- 
sonage as a European traveller. 

iThe fugitive never ventured within Bower’s reach, 
and invariably kept a few hundred miles between him- 
self and his pursuer ; so Bower soon realised that this 
was a difficult game to stalk, and that he might pass the 
rest of his life rushing up and down the wastes of Asia, 
and fail to catch this wily and rapidly-moving Fathan. 
Bower thereupon changed his tactics ; driving, and not 
stalking, was obviously the proper way of conducting 
this sort of chase, and he made his plans to drive Dad 
Mahomed into a previously-laid trap. First he sent the ^ 
Dogra officer I have mentioned and another reliable man 
of his party, both well disguised, to Samarcand with 
definite instructions, wliich they carried out with great 
intelligence. Then Bower, with the rest of his men, 
proceeded to energetically follow up the Fathan^ allowing 
liim no rest, and at last, by turning his line of flight, 
compelled him to escape in the direction of Samarcand. 
Dad Mahomed unconsciously fell into the trap : he 
entered Samarcand, and was promptly recognised by 
Bower’s two men. While one of these shadowed him, 
the other went off to the Russian general, produced 
Bower’s letter, and told the story. The gener^ at once 
sent some Cossacks with the man, the murderer was 
seized and carried to the prison. Bower was anxious to 
;\maro|| the prisoner into India through Kashgaria and 
' Kashmir, as a good example to any other ruffians there 
^ 'D^ht be in those parts but Dad Mahomed could not, 
^#icdane. be delivered to him until au extradition 
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warrant had been obtained from the Russian Govern- 
ment. There was a considerable delay in receiving a 
reply to Bower’s request, and difficulties might- have 
been raised had not the prisoner, before any decision 
on the subject was come to- been good enough to solve 
the knotty problem by hanging himself in his cell. 

Some Fathans of Dad Mahomed’s tribe were in 
Samarcand at the time, who threatened Bower’s followers, 
and told them that neither they nor their master wouhl 
ever reach Kashmir alive. No one, however, ventured 
to interfere with Bower on his return journey, ^and the 
story of this successful drive spread through all the 
bazaars of Central Asia and caused a great iirnwession. 

‘ How far-reaching,’ men would say to each other, ‘ is 
the arm of the Indian Sarkar P It can even str(!teli 
across Kashmir to seize and destroy in the depths (jf 
Asia the man who has had the temerity to slay a 
sahib.’ 

The Dogra officers informed us that there was an 
epidemic of Russian influenza in Ladak, to which Dr. 
Marx, the Moravian missionary, had fallen a victim. 
This disease had been raging for some tinu! in t'enlral 
Asia, and Bower told me that eighty Cldnese s<)ldi<M's 
had died of it wltile he was in Kashgar. I’he epidemic 
in Leh, however, turned out to be, not influenza, but 
a fever peculiar to this province, somewhat resemlding 
typhus, but of a milder nature ; its symptoms are fever 
and very high temperature lasting for 'twelve days, 
intense headache, a slight rash, and disordered mental 
faculties, followed by extreme prostration for several 
weeks. It breaks out regularly in Ijadak every spring, 
and is probably due to me filthy habits of the people 
when confined within their dark, unwholesome huts, 
during the intense cold of the winter, through which 
th^ praoticaUy . hyheimtll^ii early spring, 
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when they come fortlt debilitated by the poisonous air 
they have been breathing for months, the fierce sun has 
plenty of material out of which to engender a pestilence. 
The Buddhists attribute its origin to the Mahomedans in 
Leh, for they argue that it always follows the exhausting 
fast of the Eamazan. This fever is rarely fatal ; but the 
Moravian missionaries, who had devoted themselves to 
the^care of the sick natives, were attacked without one 
exception, and two died of the sequela!. 

We rode on after our tiffin, with our escort, across 
the burning sands and pebbly wastes of the Indus Valley 
till we* came to the isolated rock of Pitak, rising from 
the river-bank, with an ancient gonipa and fort at its 
summit. Here two spurs of the mountain-range to the 
north of the Indus open out, leaving a great sand plain 
between them. At the head of this plain, about five 
miles from tlie Indus, and at the point where the hills 
approach again to form a narrow valley, stands the city 
of Ijeh, surrounded by cultivated fields, groves of lofty 
poplars and other trees. The streams that flow down 
from the nullahs behind it and water this oasis are 
afterwards sucked up by the arid sands, and never reach 
the Indus. The Indus at Pitak is 10,500 feet above the 
sea, Leh is 11,500 feet, so that one gradually ascends 
1,000 f(;et in the course of the five miles’ journey across 
the .sands. 

As one approaches this important city, the capital 
of Western Tibet and of Western Buddhism, it presents 
a really imposing appearance. Towering above all the 
groves and houses stands the massive palace of the 
deposerl Gialpos, or Bajahs of Ladak, with many 
irregular storeys and lofty, inleaning walls, and with 
giant chortens containing the ashes of kings surrounding 
It. Higher up, on the crags behind, is the gompa, and 
bdiind all rises a mighty snow-covered mountain* 
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range, across which lead the roads into Turkestan and 
Tibet. 

Our late Joint-Commissioner, Mr. Ramsey,has greatly 
improved the road between Leh and Dras, and for the 
last five miles has carried it in a perfectly straight line 
from Pitak to the gates of the city. But the Ladakis, 
fantastic as usual, loving zigzagging and tortuous 
ways and abhorring regularity, often avoid this easy 
route to take a longer and rougher one. There is, llow- 
ever, some reason for this eccentric conduct : there are 
no manis by the side of the new road, so that to walk 
these five miles, though saving in time, is an unprofitable 
and absolutely wasted ellbrt so far as preparation for 
the next world is concerned ; it is, therefore, more ad- 
vantageous to follow the rugged old winding native 
road, well-provided as it is vvilli rows of praying-stones, 
and far superior to the new one irom a theological point 
of view. 

Mr. Bamsey, by the way, was anxious to improve 
the road from Leh across the Karakoram Pas.s, the 
principal trade-route into Central Asia. He called 
together the merchants of Leh, pcnnted out the ad- 
vantages of his scheme, and asked if they would con- 
tribute a trifling sum each towards the co.st (.)f the work. 
Their spokesman, who happened to be the same Dud 
Mahomed whom Bower subsequently hunted to the 
death, was a political economist of the true ()ri(mt!d 
school. ‘No,’ said he, ‘we are better without a road. 
It would, as you say, save much time in the journey 
and lives of baggage-animals, and men; but a good 
road would bring more merchants here, goods would 
become cheaper, and our profits would consequently 
be less.’ 

We rode up to the city, passed through the walls by 
small wicketcgate, and foimd oursalves at the head of 
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llie bazaar, which has been built since the Dogra con- 
quest — a long, broad street, such as Srinagur cannot 
boast, bordered by the shops of the merchants, and with 
the great white ‘ palace rising conspicuously at the 
farther end. The passing through this wicket into the 
bazaai' is a sudden burst from the wilds into civilisation. 
The merchants, manj' of whom are wiiite-robed Hindoos 
■frojn Kashmir, were sitting cross-kneed among their 
wares at the entrance of their shops. Several of the 
leading men met us, to salaam and proffer their dalis of 
dried fruits, sugar, and vegetables. But the bazaar was 
compaiatively deserted at this early season. I was in- 
formed that later on, when the pas.ses, into Central Asia 
are open, this place would be full of life, and be 
exceedingly picturesque and interesting for a stranger 
to behold. 

Ijeh, conveniently .situated as it is about half-way 
between the markets of India and those of Central Asia, 
has become the terminus for the caravans from both 
regions. In the summer, traders arrive at Leh from 
every p.irt of India, and from 'I'lirkestan, Tibet, Siberia, 
anil the remotest districts of Central Asia. Here the 
goods atul produce of the south are exchanged for 
those of the north. It is seldom that a caravan from 
India goe.s north of Leh, or that one from Central Asia 
proceeds south of it. The merchants, who have been 
tr.avelling for months along the difiicult roads from 
either tlireiition, meet here and dispose of their loads, 
to a great extent by barter; but before they commence 
the long, weary hcaneward journey, they I'est here for 
a month or two, so that the bazaar and the environs of 
tlui city are thronged with the camels, yaks, and other 
beasts of burdeir, as well as with men from all corners 
of Asia. At this time there is such a motley collection 
of types aiid various costumes, and such a babel of 
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different languages, as it would not be easy to find else- 
where. Savage Tartars in sheepskins, and other out- 
landish men, jostle with the elegant Hindoo merchant 
from the cities of Central India, and the turbulent 
Mussulman Pathan scowls at the imperturbable idol- 
aters from the Celestial Empire. Leh in September is, 
indeed, one of the busiest and most crowded of cities, 
and the storekeepers and farmers who have to supply 
this multitude must make a very good profit for the 
time. 

Leh is therefore a very cosmopolitan city, even in 
the dead season ; for there are resident merchants and 
others of various , races and creeds. Small as is the 
permanent population, at least four languages are in 
common use here — Hindostani, Tibetan, Turki, and 
Kashmiri — ^while several others are spoken. Six re- 
ligions have their followers in lich: there are Buddh- 
ists, Mahomedans of three sects (Sunis, Shiahs, and 
Maulais), Hindoos, and Sikhs. The people are fairly 
tolerant to each other’s beliefs, and intermarriages in 
families of rival creeds are not infrequent. Tliere is a 
mongrel race here of Arghons, as they are called — the 
half-caste offspring of Mussulman Turki caravan-drivers, 
who enter into temporary (Nikah) marriages with Ladak 
Buddhist women. These Arghons adopt the religiou 
of their wandering, and often unknovm, fathers, and 
are Mahomedans of a lax sort. The result of all tins 
intermarriage is that the Buddliists and Mahomedans 
have mutu^y modified each other’s peculiar customs, 
and have yielded to each other’s prejudices. The 
Mussulman wommi at Leh, as a rule, go about freely 
and unveiled, like their Buddhist sisters, and are only 
to be distinguished from the latter by the fillets and 
coin ornaments th^ wear on ,theiz he^. The idea 
..-of polyandry to.: 'i.. 
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Ladak lady is averse to* sharing her husband with other 
wives ; so one finds here that a Mussulman has seldom 
more than one wife, and that a Buddhist woman has 
generally but one husband, the contact of the two ex- 
tremes, polygamy and polyandry, having developed the 
intermediate custom of monogamy. 

We were put-up in the British Joint-Commissionei’s 
residence, ft. bungalow outside the town surrounded by 
a grove and garden. This is the centre of the European 
quarter, such as it is, consisting only of the Moravian 
mission-house, the European cemetery, and a dak bun- 
galow-containing a library of books left behind by travel- 
ling sahibs, and under the charge of the native postmftn. 

There are only four graves in the European ceme- 
t(!ry. One is that of the murdered Palgleish, and two 
of the others are of English travellers who died of the 
elTects of thin air and the difficulty of breathing at high 
altitudes. 

The present Joint-Commissioner in Ladak is-Oapfain 
Evans Cordon, an energetic and able officer, as are 
most of tliose appointed by the Indian Government to 
this unsettled and peculiarly-situated State. He had 
not yet arrived at lich, as his presence had been re- 
quired at Srinagur ; so we were unfortunate in not 
meeting him here. 

We found at the Residency Dr. Tliorold, who was 
to accompany Bower on his adventurous journey, and 
who had preceded him with the stores. It was lucky 
he had done so, for there was not even so much as a 
native doctor in Ijeh, and Dr. Thorold had been of great 
service in attending on the Moravian missionaries, all 
of whom had been attacked by the fever. After talk- 
ing the matter over with him, Bower decided not to 
proceed on his journey until they were out of all danger, 
and stood in no further need of medical assistance. 
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The only European residents in Leh were the mem- 
bers of the two missions, the Moravian and the Boman 
Catholic. The latter mission had but recently been 
- established, and consisted of only two Fathers, an Eng- 
lishman and a Dutchman, who had just arrived in the 
country, and had not yet acquired the vernacular or 
commenced their labours. The Moravian mission is 
an old institution. Shortly before our afrival there 
were three missionaries attached to it, two of wuoin 
had their wives with them. All European travellers 
to Leh have carried away pleasant and grateful recol- 
lections of this happy, simple, harmonious little com- 
nlunity, which was now being so .sorely tried. Dr. !irarx 
had already succumbed to the fever, while the two 
others. Dr. Eedslop and Mr. Shaw, were both laid 
up with it. Dr. Eedslop died while I was in Leli. 
The Ladies were also attacked by the fever, and one 
of the little children died at this time from otlicr 
causes.* 

The Moravians have not, I beliew, made any ac'tive 
attempts at converting the natives to ( 'hristi.anity, in 
which they have a(ited rightly arnl wi.scly. An ill- 
judged and tactless precipitancy in dealing witli thesi* 
strange people would have ruined all their chances of 
success. I do not think they entertain any hopes of 
proselytising for a long time to come. 'J’hosf* who send 
out the Moravians do not expect of them sensational 
reports of so-called conversiotis. Hut these mission- 
aries have tended the people in tliexr sickness. ha\-e fed 
the poor, and have, in short, by the example of their 
own devoted lives — ever doing tlieir duty towarxki their 
neighbours — ^given an excellent demonstration of what 
the religion of the true Christian is. The Ladak Buddh- 
ists are a somewhat uncharitable people, callous to 
the profess 
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is degraded, selfishj and in nowise resembling &e dob^ 
trine that Siddart^ taught; but froin what I saw, X 
think many of them entertain an honest and grateful^ 
appreciation of the work of the Moravians andan adri 
miration of their virtues. It is possible that from ad* , 
miration some may be led to imitation, and to the" 
adoption of a higher standard of ethics than is their 
present one. 

The Moravians maintain a little hospital at Leh. 
The perpetual dustiness of the air, and the manner of 
their life in winter, makes the natives of Ladak par- 
ticularly subject to ophthalmia and other diseases of 
the eye, for the treatment of which they flock to the 
liospital in great numbers. In one year Dr. Marx per- 
formed thirty operations for cataract alone. 

Dr. Eedslop was a man who had acquired a com- 
plete mastery of the Tibetan dialects, and no European 
knew so much as he of the Tibetan people. He w’as 
wont to meet and discourse with the lamas and others 
who came from Chinese Tibet, and acquired a mass of 
information, most of whicli, I fear, will be lost with his 
death. He had many friends at Lassa, and his inten- 
tion was to visit that great centre of Buddhism when 
all his an angements were complete ; it is certain that, 
if any man could liave overcome the prejudices of the 
lamas aiul have obt.ained permission to visit that mys- 
terious closed city, it was he. 

The proviiu^e of Ladak is governed by a Wazir; 
but this official remains in Jummoo, while his lieu- 
tenant, tlie Naib W.azir, has his residence in Leh. 
This gentleman treated Bower and myself with the 
greatest kindness, and did all that w'as in his power to 
assist US. 

Bowfer’s destination had necessarily to be kept 
secret at this time, for, had the native Buddhists bus- 
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pected it, they would have communicated with the 
lamas of Tibet, who would have thrown every obsta- 
cle in his way, and most probably, by intimidating his 
followers, have compelled them to desert at an early 
stage of the journey, or would have resorted to force 
to drive the expedition back into Kashmir territory. 
It was therefore Bower’s intention, when nearmg the 
Chinese frontier by Changchemno, to turn sudd6$dy 
off from the more frequented routes, and plunge into 
a part of the country so desejrt and uninhabited 
that the lamas would be unaware of his whereabouts 
until he was far in the heart of 'libet. Then the 
desertion of his followers would be improbable, as 
being a more perilous course than to follow him faith- 
fully onwards; while it would be too late for the 
lamas, should they discover him, to attempt to send 
him back by the way he had come. 

The Naib Wazir was alone taken into Bower’s 


confidence at Leh, and the natives, tliough they must 
have marvelled at the scale of his caravan, probably 
supposed that he was merely bound on a sporting- 
expedition to the high valleys of Ladak. 

Bower soon had his caravan ready. lie purchased 
a quantity of grain at Leh, some more horses, and a 
number of sheep, which were to serve as beasts of 
burden as well as for meat, for each was to carry two 


little sacks of grain on its back. He had an order on 
the Treasury of Ladak for a considerable sum he was 
to take with him for the purposes of his journey. It 
occupied some time to count this out, for it was paid 
in antique gold and silver coins pf vaHpus countries, 
. and also in the impure gold-dust wl4^ the Ladakis 
obtain from the sands of 
.they pay thmr revenu e 
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Ladak followers for him, and cautiously made in- 
quiries as to the character and resources of the 
country into which Bower was first to penetrate on 
crossing the frontier. Little information could be ob- 
tained concerning it, save that it was unpopulated, 
desert, and considered impassable. It was a terra 
incoqnita even to the nomads, 

^?he previous winter had been so severe that the 
difficulties attending such a journey would doubtless 
be greater than in ordinary j^ears, and natives re- 
ported that even the comparatively easy passes on the 
earlier and well-known stages were still quite imprac- 
ticable for laden animals. 

Here I began to realise better what an adventure- 
some expedition this was of Bower and Thorold. They 
were now about to plunge into an absolutely unex- 
plored region, a region of the most elevated table-lands 
in the \vorld, where even the very valley-bottoms are 
higher above the sea than the summit of Mont Blanc ; 
to discover their own passes across huge mountain- 
ranges ; probably for weeks, if not for months, at a 
time to depend entirely on the supplies they were 
carrying with them, finding neither fuel nor grass by 
the way ; possibl)% after long, arduous journeys across 
the mountain solitudes, to arrive at insuperable natural 
barriers, compelling them to retrace their steps and 
commence again in some other direction; to be boy- 
cotted by the natives, or to meet with still more active 
hostility ; to encounter the deadly cold of the Tibetan 
tempests ; to lose most of their animals on the road ; 
and to run no inconsiderable risk of perishing, with aU 
their following; on the inhospitable deserts. But Bower 
was resolved to clear up the geographical problems of 
fchi^ nayiterious and unknown land. With his dis- 
coveries he wouM fill that great blank space on the 
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niap of Asia. As the world now knows, he accom- 
plished his task^ after a year’s wanderings, unheard of, 
their fate altogether unknown, the two Englishmen at 
last re-appeared at Shanghai, to the relief of all their 
friends. 

For one reason and another Bower rejnained at 
Leh for two weeks before he commenced his onward 
march. 

My own programme was, after seeing the interest- 
ing Buddhist festival at Himis, to march across- 
country to Gilgit, at the ftirther extremity of the 
Kashmir State, where I had arranged to meet Sped- 
ding. I had also to await at Leh a re})ly Irom our 
Eesident at Srinagiir, to whom I had applied for per- 
mission to travel on the Gilgit road. 

I have already explained that no P^uropc^ans, save 
officers of Her Majesty’s Service, are allowc^d to travel 
in Kashmir territory without a passport from the K(?si- 
dency. But this passport do(*s not extend to tlie road 
between Gilgit and Kashmir, which is closfjd to piivate 
travellers. So great is the difficulty of sendiiig uj) a 
sufficiency of necessaries to the Gilgit garrison dniaiig 
the four months that the passers <are open, so limited 
are the supplies procurable on that barren route, aud 
so great is the drain on the scanty pojrulation for 
coolie labour, that this prohibition is a ver y necessary 
one. For the last two years ICuropeans, whether 
officers or civilians, who have applied for permission 
to travel to Gilgit or to shoot in the nullahs of that 
district — a favourite one for Himalayan sportsmen — 
have done so in vain. With two or three exceptions 
only, the officers of the Gilgit Agency, and Spedding, 
with his staff, who are constructing tiie new military 
road, are the only Englishmen who have been admitted 
into the .country,,. j3oweyer,,i^ 1 largo 
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trains of coolies to carry my loads, was not bound for 
sporting purposes, and had shown goq|||||easons for my 
wish to visit Gilgit, I was in hopes that my application 
would not be refused. 

I passed my time very pleasantly at Leh for a few 
days, wandering about the environs and taking photo- 

□ ►hs. The Naib Wazir also got up some amuse- 
ts for us, notably polo, the indigenous game of all 
the highland country between Tibet and CliitraJ, as 
well as of Manipur. At Leh it is the custom to play 
in the bazaar, all business being suspended for the 
purpose. The Naib Wazir issued the order, aU the 
shops were closed, and the strains of a native band, in 
which kettle-drums, trumpets, and siimais — the sound 
of which last is like that of bagpipes without the 
drone — were the principal instruments, gave notice to 
the citizens tliat the play was about to commence. 
The playens wen; all Ladakis, mounted on capital little 
ponies. There can be no doubt that, though this game 
is native to the country, we have much improved upon 
it, and polo as played by Ihitish ollicers in India is a 
far superior sjiort. AVe sat on tlie dat roof of the 
Ccnirt House, with the Naib Wazir and other notables, 
to view the (mrious spectacle, while the populace 
c.rowded all the other roofs on either side of the 
ground. Tlie band played without ])ause, the air always 
becoming more rapid and noi.sy when either side was 
approaching a goal, and subsiiling to low and queru- 
lous notes if the chance were lost. When a goal was 
won there would be a triumphant and discordant out- 
burst of music. In some parts of Baltistan it is the 
custom for the beaten side to dance for the amusement 
of the spectators. 

I was surprised one day, while walking down the 
basa^iry to see some smaU Ladaki boys playing at a 
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game that was undoubtedly cricket, with two wickets, 
polo-sticks foi|||bats, and wooden polo-balls. They 
made runs, cfn^ht each other out, and, so far as I 
could see, observed the orthodox rules. I shall not 
attempt to prove that cricket, which we flatter our- 
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selves to a pre-emmendy British pastime, is in 
reality an ancimit . TIbetw introduced into 

Buro^ by the Jesuit !Savier, or eoaie other traveller 
of old, who had ^Ited theM pa^; 1 think it more 
;jwolMble thi^ ; the. game 
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here among themselves, or with any sahibs who might 
have been {passing through Leh, and the Ladald 
urchins, having been employed as fielding fags, have 
taken it up in their usual imitative manner. Later on 
I was instrumental in introducing golf into Hunza and 
other regions, where it had certainly nfever been seen 
before. We used to impress little boys as caddies, and 
I afierwards frequently saw them practising the great 
game of North Britain on their own account, with their 
fathers’ polo sticks and balls. 

On June 5 a sahib arrived at Leh, the first we had 
seen for some time; this was Mr. Hunter, the well- 
known sportsman, who has shot big game in all parts 
of the world, and had just arrived from Changchemno 
with a collection of fine heads as trophies of his success. 
So we were four sahibs at dinner this night, and Hunter 
produced from his stores a much-travelled bottle of 
port, which had been carried by him across Africa to 
Kilimanjaro and back. I was once taken to task by 
some critics, and accused of gloating too much, in a 
book of travels, over the good things I came across at 
rare intervals in the way of eating and drinking. It 
is all very well for a possibly dyspeptic or sedentary 
person in London to find fault thus ; but when one has 
been on the march for months, and living constantly in 
the open air, one comes to consider eating and drinking 
anything but unimportant matters, and the way we en- 
joyed that unwonted luxury — the bottle of port— this 
night is a thing I cannot forget, and feel myself bound 
to gratefully record. 
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IBEX-STALKINU — TIBBTAN BKER— UIMIS FESTIVAL— THE OIALPO’S ES I ATE — 
THE HLOBIMAOE— A LAUAEl NACU—MONASTEHY LANDS — THE LAAIASEHY 
OF HUUS. * 

On June 6, having some ambition to slay an ibex, I set 
forth with a native shikari whose home was in the 
Snemu Drokpo, the particular nullah in which I intended 
to try my luck, and which runs into the Indus Valley 
near Niinu. lamps, a hamlet at the head of this nullah, 
is two days’ march from Leh. 

The first day we marched to Tliaru, and encamjjed 
in a willow-plantation by the side of the Leh road. 
The country' round this spot is particularly dreary' — a 
howling wilderness of granite boulders, where the dust 
devils are nearly always to be seen, springing up from 
the plain silently and mysteriously, even on a windh's.s 
day. 

Afy tent was pitched on a pat<rh of grass by the 
brink of the stream, recommended as a can!i>ing-ground 
by our careless shikari, w'ho should have knf)wn better; 
for shortly after dinner a distant murtnur, ever-in- 
creasing in volume, was heard, which was soon recog- 
nised as the sound of rushimg water, and of a sudden 
down came a foaming wave, and the tiny stream had 
swollen to an impetuous torrent. There was a tremen- 
dous scurrying in the camp: the, servmits and .coolies 
attempted to perform won^rftd engineering foata by 
damnnng a . _ *****^ i 
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but all in vain, bo the tent and scattered cooking-pots 
and other impedimenta had to be carried hurriedly to 
higher ground. As this phenomenon^appens every 
night in summer, it might have been foreseen. All day 
long the hot sun melts the snows on the high mountains 
above, and the nullahs carry off the liberated water ; 
but as the distance to the snow-fields is considerable, 
it niglit before the water has descended to this level. 
In the night it freezes hard on the mountains, "and no 
water finds its way into the millalis, so that the streams 
ill the daytime are shrunken for the lower portion of 
their Course. 

On June 7 we ascended the Sneinu nullah, a cheer- 
less ravine willi only a little boortsa growing on its 
slopes, and halted for breakfast at a hamlet called 
Jhipsta. Here came out of a house to greet us the two 
brothers of mj' shikari, together with the wife common 
to the three, a young woman with rather pleasing 
features, carrying a baby in her arms. They 
brought me yellow and red roses ; for these people, 
like most Asiatics, are fond of flowers, and in summer 
generally go about with wild blossoms in their caps. 
Here, for the first time, 1 tasted the Lakadi beer, or 
chunt^, wliicli is made from grim^ a species -of barley 
that ripens at liigli altitudes. This beer has the muddy 
aj)|)earance of Thames water below bridge, and tastes 
rather like inferior cider ; it is not unpalatable, however, 
and is refreshing on a hot day. The wife brought me 
a bowl of this beverage, having first thrown a handful 
of flour into it and stirred it up well with a stick, a 
mixture which is certainly'- sustaining. 

Tlie three husbands and their lady chattered away 
in a friendly manner over another large bowl of beer 
and flour. 1 discovered that my shikari was the eldest 
brother, consequently the owner of the family estatej 
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and lord over his two younger blathers. He took 
both away with him when we resumed our march, and 
employed theiS as coolies to carry our baggage, the 
lady being left at home alone. 

As eldest brother, my shikari was the best dressed 
and cleanest of the family. The minor husbands, the 
wife and child, were astonishingly dirty, and looked as 
if they had never been washed in their lives. The 
natives of Chinese Tibet are reputed to be the dirtiest 
people in the whole world, even more dirty than the 
Ladakis. I do not see how this can be, unless there 
are indeed Mahatmas in that country, and it is these 
who are spoken of; for Mahatmas, of course, could 
have accumulated an immortality of dirt, and would 
have an advantage in this respect over the mere mortal 
Ladakis. 

We reached lamps, a place high up the nullah, 
where two or three families occupy some miserable 
huts. There is a little grazing here for the cattle, but it 
is difficult to understand how even these few people 
can extract their subsistence out of so barren a spot. 
Here my tent was pitched for the next four days, 
during which I clambered about the mountains after 
the shy ibex ; but I was not in luck, and after some of 
the hardest and most fatiguing work I have ever ex- 
perienced, I abandoned tliis monotonously unsuccessful 
pursuit. 

June 8 was my first day on the hillside. We had 
a terrific climb up and down the parallel spurs above 
the nullah, over high gaps, often in deep snow, some- 
times 16,000 feet <#r more above the sea, and nearly 
always on difficult ground, for fourteen hours — ^and all 
in vain. We only saw female ibex, and Uiese, accord- . 
mg to ^ Mtdiariytih’s same laws, must net be shot. 
The ykw ihaa enabled 
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one to form a good idea of the character of the country. 
One realised, as one could not from the valleys along 
which the road is taken, what an elevated and extremely 
desolate region Ladak is, and what a large proportion 
of its surface is above the line of perpetual snow and 
the zone of vegetable life. 

Each day we toiled along the high ridges, sometimes 
ov^looking the Bazgo nullah and seeing the oases of 
the Indus Valley spread out like maps far beneath us ; 
and always with the same immense panorama of snowy 
uplands, cloven by labyrinths of profound ravines, 
stretching before us, reaching to the mountains of ice 
and snow that bar the way to China. We clambered 
over the crags and slopes of loose debris, to see plenty 
of femah' ibex, it i.s true, for these appeared to be per- 
fectly aware of the law which protected them ; but the 
few males we stalked down we»e small. I only shot 
one, whose horns proved to be of inconsiderable size, 
not the sort of trophy to exhibit to Himalayan sports- 
men. My shikari was very disappointed; he said 
there was scarcely enough grass for the males yet, but 
that in te?) days it would have grown up, and that then 
there would be good sport in tliis nullah. He knew 
that he was to receive extra pay in the event of my 
securing a good head, so he was uncomfortably ener- 
getic and keen, and would allow me no rest, even after 
tillin, but would insist od my toiling on over crumbling 
landslips and hazardous cliff-faces until I began to 
entertain an intense loathing for him and ibex-stalking 
generally. So on June 11 I rose against my tyrant, 
and insisted on striking camp and returning to Leh. 

I sent the baggage on by road, while the shikari 
and myself travelled across the mountain-tops to Nimu, 
on the chance of being rewarded for all this toil at last. 
Buti^j, tibia i^y .we anw no ibex at all. ' We ultimately 
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descended from the heights to Nimu by way of a steep 
side-puUah with crags fashioned into all manner of odd 
shapes — a fantastic spot even for Ladak. The cliffs at 
the mouth of this gorge were of a sort of concrete 
of mud and pebbles, in which were embedded many 
large boulders. As the cliff had disintegrated, the 
concrete had fallen away all round these boulders, but 
had not been completely eaten through uiiderneatl^\, so 
that they were left standing on thin, isolated columns, 
twenty feet or more in height. Some of these curious 
natural monuments were to be seen iii course of forma- 
tion on the cliff-side, not having been yet separated by 
the disintegration. On all sides of us tliese columns 
stood up in their hundreds, supporting their top-heavy 
boulders, so tliat we seemed to be walking through a 
great plantation of IJrobdingnagian yellow muslirooms. 
I am astonished that mo lamas have perched their dwel- 
lings on these perilously-poised rocks, for they arc just 
the sort of sites that these lovers of the grotesque in 
Nature would select as eligible building-land. 

r This day we encamped at Nimu, which felt oppres- 
sively hot after the greater elevation of lainp.s, wJierc it 
freezes every niglit, even in summer. On Juno 12 I 
reached Leh, Bower's preparations were now complete, 
and he and Thorold were to start in twr) days. The 
Doctor's services were no longer necaled at Leh, for 
during my absence poor I)r‘ Ledslop laid died, and 
Shaw, the only remaining Moravian missionary, was in 
a fair way of recovery, and did not requiie nualical 
assistance. 

Bower's and Ihorold's enforced delay at Leh en- 
abled us to be spectators together of what is certairdy 
one of the strangest religious festivals in the w'orld, the 
far-famed fair of Himis Gompa, which I should have 
been very sorr^ to have missed 
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This large monastery is two marches from Leh up 
the Indus Valley, close to the point where Bower’s route 
was to diverge fj'om the Indus to cross the mountains 
by the Chang La. It was therefore settled that we 
should travel as far as Himis together, and see what 
we could of the proceedings there. Himis Gompa is 
the most important and wealthy monastery in Ladak, 
and^ according to Duke’s Guide, contains accommo- 
dation for 800 monks and nuns. The annual festival 
that is held here commences at a fixed date according 
to the Tibetan calendai, but on a variable date accord- 
ing to uurs. In this particular year the opening day 
was to be on June J G, but it is often at least a week 
earlier. The proceedings continue for two days, and 
attract great numbers of Buddlii.sts from Chinese Tibet 
a.s well as from Ladak, the Yellow lamas and nuns 
I'rom Las.sa mingling with their Bed brethren of Western 
Tibet, 'fhis fair is naturallj" a great centre of intrigue 
between the liuddhist subjects of the Maharajah and 
the priests of Iias.sa, and is therefore not looked upon 
with great favour by the Kiislunir authorities. 

For these two days the lamas, disguised in gro- 
tesque masks, richly embroidered robes of Chinese silks, 
and other masipKnading garb, engage in a complicated 
nnnmner}' in the large courtyard of the lamasery, with 
strange symbolical ceremonies, chant ings, and fantastic 
dances, the uuianing of whicli, if there be any, it is 
difficult to discover. 

But the Devil Dance, whicli is the most important 
feature in the function, has at least one definite object 
It seems that after a man has died liis soul, on its way 
to its next sphere, is waylaid by demons with horrible 
faces and forms, who endeavour to terrify the soul out 
of its proper road. Should the demons succeed in this, 
|^S.t )^|a;ti^,,Spul, wiU wander about space for an in- 
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definite period, in vain seeking its proper sphere. In 
order to lessen the risk of such mischance the lamas 
during this festival put on masks resembling the faces 
of Uiese demons, and imitate their awful antics ; in this 
way the spectators are familiarised with these sights 
and sounds of horror, and wljen they die their souls 
will not be so readily dismayed by the ap])aritions. 

When Ladak was conquered by the Dogras, some 
fifty years ago, Himis was the one important mona^ery 
which escaped pillage. It is rumoured that the lamas 
purchased this exemption by proffering supplies to the 
invading army. However this may be, the fact remains 
that Himis Gompa is still in possession of great treasures, 
which, however, the Kashmir Durbar does not j^^ermit 
the lamas to dispose of as they please. Were it not 
for this control the Buddhists would naturally feel dis- 
posed to carry this wealth acu’oss the frontier into 
Chinese Tibet, and found another monastery under 
happier auspices in that sacred and inviolate land. The 
Naib Wazir, as representative of the Durbar, is in 
custody of one of the keys, without wliich the prin- 
cipal treasure-room cannot be entered, and the lamas 
are not permitted to visit it uidess he be present. 

Fortunate as is Himis Gompa in the possession of its 
hoarded riclies, it is particularly unfortunate in one 
other respect : though the most important lamasery in 
Ladak, it lacks the one essential thing to croAvii its 
dignity — ^it can boast of no resident skooshok. Kamsey, 
in his book, explains that a skooshok does belong to this 
monastery, but that three or four births back he was 
re-incamated at Lassa, and refused to go to his gomjja 
in Ladak. Since then he has always been re-born in 
Lassa, and persists in his objection to his proper home. 
The present skooshok is now twenty-three years old, 
and is as obstinate as ever. The holy city of Lassa 
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where lamas are supreme, is a more agreeable resi- 
dence to this man than Dogra-ruled Ladak. Surely it 
must be a very wicked thing to be an absentee skooshok, 
and he deserves to be re-born in an inferior sphere — as 
a cuckoo, for instance — and lose his skooshokship for 
liis desertion of his poor monks and nuns of Himis. 

So on Sunday, June 14, we set out for Himis Pair. 
Wef formed (piite an imposing cavalcade; for the Naib 
Wazir, the Treasurer of Ladak, and other dignitaries 
who w^ere to be present at the festival, accompanied us. 
The oificers and others who had travelled with Bower 
in Central Asia on his last expedition rode down with 
us as far as the banks of the Indus, and there bade their 
old cliief farewell. Many Asiatics are undoubtedly as 
faithful followers as one could desire, and often enter- 
tain a genuine aflection for a sahib who has led them 
well, and whom they respect. These good fellows wept 
as they bade Bower good-bye, and one, a Mussulman, 
threw off his turban as he prostrated himself before 
him. With a follow’er of the Prophet, to thus bare the 
liead is always a sign of vehement emotion, being either 
intended as a gross insult and a readiness to take all 
the conse(jiU!U(*,es of it, or, as on this occasion, indicat- 
ing a keen and reckless sorrow, and a desire to humi- 
liate himself in despair before the o])jert of his regard, 
from whom he is about to separate. 

Great manis and chortens bordered our road down 
to the Indus, wdiich we crossed by a wooden bridge. 
In front of us, lying in a broad hollow in the moun- 
tains, was an irrigated oasis with several buildings, and 
one rather imposing edifice standing amid the orchards. 
This is Stok, the estate of the Gialpo, or Eajah of Ladak, 
the grandson of the ruler who was overthrown by the 
Dogras. Here the deposed monarch sulks in state, and 
|op% |€^oss at ^ Us 
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ancestors dominating the city of Leh. The Gialpo is 
treated with the greatest respect by the Ladakis, who 
still look up to liim as their prince. He enjoys a repu- 
tation for great piety and erudition in Buddhist litera- 
ture. He is completely priest-ridden, and passes most 
of his time in solitary devotion and in theological con- 
verse with learned lamas. 

We rode up the left bank of the Indus, and fortned 
part of a ^eat straggling crowd travelling in the same 
direction as ourselves. Nearly all these people were 
mounted, and were dressed in their gayest attire, mak- 
ing a great display of China silks and Tibetan tur- 
quoises. There were merry little family parties — a wife, 
her child, and her three husbands jogging along on 
small ponies, the minor Husbands cai-rying with them 
the provisions and baggage ; or a lady and her latest 
magpa astride of the same horse. There were plenty of 
red-robed lamas too, who were jourueyitig to Ilimis 
from distant gompas, and a goodly number of staltdy 
turbaned merchants from Leh — Hindoos, and Mtiliome- 
dans in white robes, or brightly- coloured clu>gas, looking 
remarkably clean and handsome by the side of the 
Mongolian Buddhi.sts. These last formed the bulk of 
the crowd, and had no dignity about thetn. I hey wtire 
bent on enjoying their three days’ holiday at Himis, and 
were in the highest spirits, and ready to crack a joke 
with us as we passed. The Ladakis thoroughly relish 
a bit of buffoonery on -occasion, and indulged in rol- 
licking horseplay. Jt was a motley and lively pro- 
cession, a sort of Tibetan ver.«iofi of a Canterbury 
Pilgrimage. 

As we neai'ed Shushot, where we were to encamp 
for the night, we saw a large crowd awaiting us, and 
we were greeted by a wild muuc of gongs, surnais, 
drums, tomtoinf, «id tnunpets,. lV^e:.^iind tha^ the 
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authorities had got up a polo-match for our amuse- 
ment. The men of Shushot are famed for their skill in 
the game, and have an excellent polo-ground in the 
village. Carpets and cloths had been placed on a kind 
of grand stand in anticipation of our coming, and here 
we sat down, with the Naib Wazir and other notables, 
to view the game. 

fl?he polo was followed by a nacK of Ladaki women. 
The ladies, who were not possessed of any charms, wore 
the usual clumsy national dress, reaching to their ankles, 
sheepskin cloaks, and very large boots of felt or raw 
hide, which would have done well for some gouty rajah, 
but were not what one expects to see on the dainty feet 
of a corypMe. There was no dancing in the strict 
sense of the word, nor were there any of the grace- 
ful undulations of the body which distinguish some 
Eastern naches. These woll-wrapped-up creatures 
stepped in solemn figures to the strains of the band, 
gesticulating queerly with their hands, turning the 
palms, now up, now down, opening and shutting their 
hands, and extending or closing their fingers, in concert. 
They waddled about thus for some time, looking inex- 
pressibly miserable, until the music suddenly stopped, 
when they formed themselves into a row, salaamed us 
by bowing their heads to the ground, and took them- 
selves off. I can conscientiously say that by attending 
this nautch we were not in the slightest degree coun- 
tenancing any impropriety. It was a respectably dull 
and sedate performance, that would not have raised a 
blush to the cheek of the most immaculate of London 
County Councillors. 

Early the next morning we mounted our horses and 
resumed our journey. We found the road crowded 
with jovial pilgrims, as on the previous day. At last 
we came to where the nullah in which the Himis 
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monastery is situated debouches on the Indus Valley ; 
and here, in a little orchard, the Naib Wazir had arranged 
that we should have tifBn. The repast was set out in a 
large tent which the lamas had sent down for our con- 
venience, and which was decorated with designs of 
devils, monsters, and prayers in Tibetan characters. 
The steward of the gompa was also here to bid us 
welcome, and escort us for the rest of our way. 

TifBn over, we set out again. At the entrance of 
the Himis nullah we passed through some good laud 
with well-irrigated and carefully-cultivated terraces, 
promising abundant crops of grain and fruit, ytriick 
by the prosperous appearance of this oasis, I made 
inquiry of my companions, and learnt that this was, 
as I had suspected, Church property, being held by 
zemindars of the monastery on the Metayer system, 
the tenants handing over one-half of the produce to the 
lamas, and being practically exempt from taxation and 
begar. We rode up the savage ravine, which foi-med 
a fitting approach to the sacred place. The scenery 
was barren for the most part; but the torrent was 
bordered by dense groves. The signs of Buddhist 
worship were everywhere around us : manis lined the 
steep path, and every prominent crag was crowned 
with chorten, altar, or hermitage. At last, on turning 
a comer, a most picturesque sight burst upon us. The 
vast lama.sery stood before us, perched high up on the 
rugged rocks, with wild mountains forming a fine back- 

g round to the picture. Himis is at a much greater. 

eight above the sea than Leh, and in every shaded 
hollow of the g^rge the snow wass£ill lying. 

As soon as our party was se(^ to Approach, the 
monks on the battlements of . the high, al^ve, 

welcomed us with their weird loftg shawms 
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steps hewn out of the rock to the outer precincts of 
the gouipa, where many tents were pitched and mer- 
chants had opened booths to sell their wares to the 
crowds of chattering, laughing, pigtailed pilgrims. 

We reached the main gate of the gompa ; and here 


A CUOBTX^f AT UllUH. 


some monks took charge of us and led us to om 
(j^uarters tlmough that great rambling edifice of weird 
sights, across sfitoge courtyards fantastically deco- 
^ratedi where huge and udy Tibetan mastifis of yeUou 
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at US as we passed, and strained at their stout chains, 
eager to fly at the intruders’ thrjoats ; along dim, narrow 
alleys, where drii^ping water turned the praying-wheels, 
and where hand-wheels and other facilities for devotion 
met one at every turn ; up steep, winding flights of 
stairs; across wooden galleries overhanging abysses. 
Everywhere we were surrounded by uncanny objeots. 
The walls were covered with frescoes of grotesque gods 
and frightful demons ; banners with monstrous designs 
waved over us ; and, not the least uncanny, the Red 
lamas, with their dark rags and shaven heads, some of 
them scowling and hang-dog, with not a little ‘odium 
theobgicum and priestly hypocrisy in their expression, 
kept flitting by us with noiseless footsteps, whisper- 
ing to one another after the peculiar manner of this 
country — so low a whisper that no sound was audible 
even when we were quite near ; and it appc'ared as if 
they were conversing by watching the silejit movements 
of each other’s lips, as do our own deaf and dumb. 

. The Abbot of Himis treated us with great hos- 
pitality. Comfortable chambers were placed at our 
disposal in a high turret of the gompa, commanding a 
splendid view down the ludlah, across the Indus Valley, 
to the snowy range beyond — a depression in wliich was 
pointed out to me by Bower as the Chang La, by 
which lay his road to Ching. The steward of the 
gompa also kindly sent us presents of provisions — 
sheep, rice, and sugar — and did not forget the jars of 
cheering chung. 

From an overhanging gallery close to our quarters 
we could look down on what may be described as the 
chief quadrangle of the gompa, the one in which the 
religious mummery was to take place^ In the centre of 
the flawed courtyard stood a lofty pole hung with 
gaily-c^nred streamers, on wMch. raaffons and mvstic 
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signs were delineated. Banners and. beautiful silk dra- 
peries, with similar quaint figures worked upon them, 
depended from the walls. On that^side of the quad- 
rangle which faced us was the porch of the temple. 
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with steps leading up to it, its columns and friezes 
being painted in rich red, green, and brown tints. On 
the side to our right the building was only one storey 
high, and had a gate under it leading to the outer pre- 
cincts of the monastery. Towering over this builmng 
could ]be seen, the houses of the little toAim.of Himia 
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perched upon the bare crags. Praying-fiags were 
fluttering everywhere on the roofs of the gompa and 
the houses. ^ 

As an undress rehearsal of the Devil Dance was 
taking place in the quadrangle when we arrived, all 
the galleries, windows, and roof-tops round it were 
crowded with spectators. The Ladaki women were 
conspicuous in their bright holiday dress: each had 
her dowry of turquoises on her head and slioulders, 
and her cloak of scarlet and sage-green cloth lirie<l 
with snowy fleece. Many visitors from Chinese Tibet 
were present, lamas and nuns of the Yellow order, 
their robes and caps of dingy yellow contrasting with 
the dark red of the Ladak priesthood. The Yellow 
nuns had their heads shaven like the monks, and were 
not attractive-looking creatures. The lay Tibetans from 
across the frontier were much like the Tjadakis, but 
had a wilder appearance. Many of them were wonder- 
fully hideous, with great mis-shapen heads and stumpy 
bodies. They seemed much given to clumsy buffoon- 
ery. Some of the women had no [)eyraks, but Avore 
their ma.sses of coarse black hair fastened uf) in a great 
straggling bunch. Nearly all the spectators were twist- 
ing their praying-wheels as they chatted to each other 
and contemplated the rehearsal. 

It was an outlandish scene, and no fitter st.age could 
be imagined for the strange ceremonies we were about 
to witoess than the quadrangle, with its buildings of 
quaint architecture, the crowding people^ the back- 
ground of diflTs, and houses one above' the other ; 
and when the Wbaric music arose, and the Devil 
Dance commenced, it was not only a very weird, but 
a really very impressive experience. Among these 
surroundings, one felt ve^ far from the Western 
world and iti nmeteenth-ce&itity iMflsation 
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Buddhists have few prejudices, and allow the 
stranger to penetrate the arcana of their temples and 
see their most sacred rites ; but I was agreeably sur- 
prised when the Treasurer of Ladak, himself a Ladaki, 
and a strict Buddliist, came to me and said he knew I 
would like to take photographs of the ceremonies, that 
he had spoken to the Abbot on the subject, and that 
there was not the slightest objection to my using my 
camera whensoever and wheresoever I pleased. I 
accordingly secured a number of pictures in the course 
of the festival ; but no photograph can do justice to a 
scene dn which was present such an extraordinary 
wealth of colour — the orange robes of tlie Yellow 
lamas ; tlie draperie.s of th(' lied lamas, of various 
shades from fiery red to purple black ; the red, white, 
and green dresses of the thronging people ; the numerous 
ricli tones of the painted monaster)', and the hang- 
ing banners ; the mud-coloured town and crags 
Ix'liind, glaring in the sunshine; and lastly, above 
the whole piciture, the beautiful blue of the Tibetan 
sky. ^ 

^I'he undress rehear.sal was itself a strange perform- 
ance, and j>romised well for the interest of the next 
d/iy’s ceremony. When it was over, we took a stroll up 
tin; ))ictiires(pie and (diorten-studded nullah of Ilimis, 
and perceived several ibex not far from us on the crags 
ai)ove. These ibex are protected by the lamas, no one 
being permiUed to shoot in thjs sacred preserve, a fact 
whi<‘h is evidently well-known to the timid beasts, 
which are much bolder in tliis ravine than elsewhere, 
and venture close to the habitations of the harmless 
priests. 
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CHAFTEll Xm 

■* 

THE MYSTEBY PLAY AT HIMIS — tlRST DAY’S CLUKMONIAL THE LAMA 
MASK — THE DEVIL DANCE -THE TREASURES OF THE LAMASERY — 
THE IDOL CHAMBER — SECOND DAY’S CEREMONIAL— THE CONSECRATION 
OF ANIMALS— A HARLBOUINADB — RETURN TO LKH— THE LAMASERY OF 
TIKZAY — THE SKOOSHOK. 

At an early hour of the morning of June 16 we were 
awoke to a realisation of where we were by the sound- 
ing of the priestly shawms in different quarters of the 
great monastery. We arose, and found it had been 
snowing in tlie night, and the distant mountains were 
white almost down to the level of the Indus — an 
unfavourable circumstance for lk)W(U'\s start on the 
morrow. 

After breakfast we rej>aired with the Naib Wazir, tlie 
Treasurer, and other notables to the gallery overlook- 
ing the quadrangle, Avhere seats had l)eeu prepared for 
us. Tlie jovial Treasurer, (indirig that 1 a[)[jreciated the 
national beverage, produced at inter v^als flowing bowls 
of chung to cheer u.s as we. gazed at the suoeessivt^ 
whirling troops of devils and monsters that jiassed 
before us. 

The great crowd had already collec^ted--* men and 
women of Ladak and Chinese Tibet, lamas and nuns 
red and yellow, and a sprinkling of Hindoos and scorn- 
ful Mussulmans, filling the galleries< o.overiug the roofs, 
and squatting on the floor all round the quadrangle. 
Sever^ sepoys of the irregular Iiadaki levy — in the 
Ladaia dress, and not in the least liUke^^^ldiers — and 
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lamas with scourges in their hands, kept the spectators 
in order, and prevented them from pressing on to the 
space reserved for the performers. In a^ state-box of 
the gallerjr opposite to us, hung with silken draperies, 
sat the Gialpo, or deposed Bajah of Ladak, with his 
suite and attendant lamas. Though of the same Mon- 
golian stock as his people, he was of much fairer com- 
pl^on ; his features were highly refined, having much 
of the pure beauty of asceticism, contrasting strangely 
with the ignoble faces around. One could distinguish 
at once that he was of an ancient and well-bred race. 
He quite looked the Buddliist mystic and devotee ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of Nirvana. His expres- 
sion was sad, resigned, and dreamy. He never smiled, 
and seldom spoke to those by him. His young son, 
equally (;ons])icuous among his companions for his 
refined look and bearing, ^d been devoted by the 
Gialpo to the Church, and was one of the singing-boys 
who took part in the ceremony. 

It is difficult to give an account of the ever-chang- 
ing and very interesting mummery which was carried 
on for the whole of this long summer’s day — a be- 
wildering phantasmagoria of strange sights, a din of 
unearthl}’ music, that almost caused the reason to 
waver, and make one believe that one was indeed in 
the magii' l ealm represented by the actors, a dreadful 
world, all'ordiiig but dismal prospects; being even as 
tin 'SC Buddhists regard this present existence of ours, 
and of wl)ich, if it Avere thus, one would indeed be well 
(piit. t'or the principal motive of this mystery play 
aj)pearcd to be the lesson that the helpless, naked soul 
of man has its being in the midst of a vast and obscure 
space full of malignant demons — the earth, the air, the 
water crowded with them — ^perpetually seeking to de- 
stroy him, harassing him with tortures and terrors; 
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and tliat ^unst this infinite oppression of the powers 
of evil he can of himself do nothing, but that occa- 
sionally th^exorcisms or prayers of some good lama or 
incarnation may come to his assistance and shield him, 
and even then only after a fierce and doubtful contest 
between the saint and the devils. And only for a time, 
too, can this relief from persecution endure, for all the 
exorcisms of all the saints are of little avail to keep 
back the advancing hordes. The shrieking demons must 
soon close in upon the soul again. Such is the gloomy 
prospect of human existence as depicted by the Tibetan 
lamas. 

The extraordinary resemblance betweim much of 
the pageantry and forms of Tibetan Muddhism and 
those oi the CIhurch of Jtome has been observed by all 
travellers in these regions. TJie lamas, who represented 
the saints in this mummery, had the apjjearance of early- 
Christian bishops: they wore mitre.s and copes, and 
carried pastoral crooks; they swung cen.ser,s of incense 
as they walked in proce.ssion, slowly chanting. Little- 
bells were rung at intervals during the ceremony ; some 
of the chanting was quite Oregorian. There was the 
partaking of a sort of sacrament ; thtjre was a dipping 
of fingers in bowls of holy water; the shaven monks, 
who were looking on, clad almost exacUy like some of 
the friars in Italy, told their beads on tlicir ro.^aries, 
occasionally bowed their hea<{s and laid their hands 
across their breasts; and there was much else besides 
that was startlingly similar to Uiitigs one had seen and 
heard in Europe. 

I will only attempt the description of some of the ' 
principal features of this two days’ complicated cere' 
mony, to rehearse for which is one of the cliief occupa- 
tions of the lamas throughout the y6ar. Some of the 
sacred d^tices-bkye intricate,%t^ ^id ^(^t^a^ions, 
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and must need a great deal of preparation. The 
musical instruments employed by the lama orchestra 
on this occasion included shawms and other huge 
brazen wind instruments, sumais, cymbals, gongs, tam- 
bourines, and rattles made of human bones. The many- 
coloured and grotesquely-designed robes worn by the 
mummers were of beautiful China silk, while the masks 
exhibited great powers of horrible invention on the 
part of their makers. 

The gongs and shawms sounded, and the mummery 
commenced. First came some priests with mitres on 
their heads, clad in rich robes, who swung censers, 
filling tlie courtyard with the odour of incense. After a 
stately dance to slow music these went out ; and then 
entered, with wild antics, figures in yellow robes and 
peaked I’oocis, looking something like victims destined 
for an auto da /<?; llames and effigies of human skulls 
, were on their breasts and other portions of their rai- 
ment. As their hoods fell back hideous features, as of 
leering satyrs, were disclosed. Then the music became 
fast and furious, and troop after troop of different 
masks ru.shed on, some beating wooden tambourines, 
others swelling the din with rattles and bells. All of 
the.-<e masks were horrible, and the malice of infernal 
beings was well expressed on some of them. As they 
danced to the wild miicic with strange steps and ges- 
, tures, they howled in savage chorus. These, I believe, 
were intended to represent some of the ugly forms that 
meet the dead man’s soul in space while it is winging 
its way from one sphere to the next. 

The loud music suddenly ceased, and all the 
demons scampered off, shrieking as if in fear, for a holy 
thing Vas approaching. To solemn chanting, low 
music, and swinging of censers, a stately procession 
came ;,|^nglr.lhe porch of the temple and slowly de- 
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scended the steps Under a canopy borne by attend- 
ants walked a tall form in beautiful silk robes, wearing 
a large mask representing a benign and peaceful face. 
As he advanced, men and boys, dressed as abbots and 
' acolytes of the Church of Eome, prostrated themselves 
before him, and adored him with intoning and pleasing 
chanting. He was followed by six other masks, who 
were treated with similar respect. These seven deified 
beings drew themselves in a line on one side of the 
quadrangle, and received the adoration of several pro- 
cessions of masked figures, some of abbots, and others 
beast-headed, or having the faces of devils. ‘Those 
seven masks,* said the Treasurer to us, ‘ are representa- 
tions of the Delai Lama of Lassa and his previous in- 
carnations. They are being worshipped, as you see, by 
lamas, kings, spirits, and others.* A few minutes' later 
the steward of the gompa came up to us and explained 
that these were intended for the im.'arnations of Ihiddha, 
and not of the Delai Lama ; whereupon he^id that 
other erudite theologian, the Treasurer, discussed tlie 
point at some length in their native tongue. The inci- 
dent shows how little these people know of the origitial 
meaning of their traditional ceremonial 

Tliroughout the day, even duririg the above solemn 
act of worship, certain lanuxs masked as comic devils 


performed all manner of bufI<:^0Tiei7, hitting each other 
unawares, tripping each other up, and bursting into 
peals of insane laughter each time that one played some* 
monkey trick on another. 




ceased tb^it rushed on the -SG^e a crowd of wan 
shapes, almost naked, with butj.f fe^ .dar^ about 
thexn, which sometimes hdd up by .the comers, 
veiling th^ face^ attd aomeUiBes together 
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wrung their hands despairingly and rushed about in a 
confused way, as if lost, starting from each other in 
terror when they met, sometimes feeling about them with 
their outstretched hands like blind men, and all the 
wliile whistling in long-drawn notes, which rose and fell 
like a strong wind on the hills, producing an indescrib- 
ably dreary effect. Tlrese I was told represented the 
unfortunate souls of dead men which had been lost 
in space, and were vainly seeking their proper sphere 
through the darkness. On seeing these poor shadows 
some lines I liad read were vividly recalled to my mind. 
'Hiey run, so far as I remember, thus: — - ♦ 

Somewhere, in desolate, wind-swept spacOt 
III Shadow-land, in No-Man’s land. 

Two hurrying forms met face to face. 

And bade each other stand. 

' And who art thou ? * asked one, agape# 

Shuddering in the fading light. 

* I know not,* cried the other shape ; 

* I only died last night.* 

The .smhh'n onrushing of these wildly-whistling shapes 
occurred at frequent intervals during the ceremony. 
I’he change from one phase of this curious mummery 
to another was always stertlingly abrupt. One never 
knew wdien some peaceful anthem and stately dance of 
holy figures would be suddenly interrupted by the 
cla.sliing discord of cymbals and trumpets and the 
whirling torrent of shrieking fiends. 

For a time the Spirits of Evil ruled supreme in the 
arena. The variously-masked figures flocked in, troop 
after troop — oxen-headed and serpent-headed devils ; 
three-eyed monsters with projecting fangs, their heads 
crowned with tiaras of human skulls ; lamas painted 
and masked to represent skeletons ; dragon-faced fiends, 
naked save for tiger-skins about their loins ; and many 
others. Sometimes they appeared to be taunting 
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terrifying the stray souls of men— grim shapes who fled 
hither and thither among their tormentors, waving their 
arms and wailing miserably, souls who had not obtained 
Nirvana, and yet who had no incarnation. 

The demons went through complicated evolutions — 
their dancing occasionally being like what a European 
- ballet-step would be if perfonned to extremely slow 
time and very clumsily — accompanied by mystical 
rhythmical motions of hands and fingers. There were 
solo dances, too, while the other demons stood round 
beating gongs, clashing cymbals, and clapping hands. 
♦ Then the-demons were repelled again by holy men ; 
but no sooner did these last exorcise one hideous band 
than other crowds came shrieking on. It was a hope- 
less con^ct. 

At one period of the ceremony a hoi)' man with ah 
archbishop’s mitre on his hea<l advanced, to the beau- 
tiful chanting of men and boys, the basses, trebles, and 
tenors taking successive parts in solo and chorus. On 
, listening with shut eyes, one could well imagine oneself 
to be in a Christian cathedral. Tliis lioly man blessed 
a goblet of water by laying his hands on it and intoning 
some prayer or charm. Then he sprinkled the water in 
all directions, and the defeated demoas stayed their 
shrieking, dancing, and infernal music, and gradually 
crept out of the arena, and np sound was heard for a 
itoe but the sweet singing of the holy choir. 

But the power of the exorcism was evanescent, for 
the routed soon retunied in howling shoals, and then 
lamas and spirits appeared to be contending with rival 
magic. Strange signs ’were made and rites performed, 
on eithmr side, all no doubt symbolic^ but the mean* 
ing of which none could tell me ; it was unknown to 
the peoplh, and to t|ie .pidei^ out^; 
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the inward signification lost centuries on centuries 
ago. 

A small black image representing a human corpse 
was placed within a magic triangle designed upon the 
pavement of the quadrangle. Figures painted black 
and white to simulate skeletons, some in chains, others 
bearing sickles or swords, engaged in a frantic dance 
around the corpse. They were apparently attempting 
to snatch it away or inflict some injury on it, but were 
deterred by the magic of the surrounding triangle, and 
by the chanting and censer-swinging of several holy 
men in mitres and purple copes, who stood beneath the 
temple porch. A more potent and very ugly fiend, with 
grt'at horns on liis head and huge, lolling tongue, ran in, 
hovered (lireateningly over the corpse, and with a great 
sword slashed furiously about it, just failing by little 
more than a hair’s breadth to touch it with each sweep 
of the blade. lie seemed as if he were about to over- 
<'()me the op])osing enchantment, W'heu a saint of still 
greater })ower than he now came to the rescue. The 
.saint fippioachcd the corpse and threw a handful of 
flour on it, making mystic signs and muttering incan- 
tations. This appeared from his mask to be one of the 
incarnations of lluddha. He had more control over 
the evil spirits than any other who had’yet contended 
with them. The skeletons, and also he that bore the 
great sword, grovelled before him, and with inarticulate 
and beast -like cries implored mercy. He yielded to 
their supplication, gave each one a little of the flour he 
carried with him, which the fiends ate gratefully, 
kneeling before him ; and he also gave them to drink out 
of a vessel of holy water. 

And so on, hour after hour, the ever-chat^ng 
mumming proceeded, until one was dazed by gazing 
at it, and began almost to believe oneself to be really 
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in spirit-land. The ceremony did not come to a con- 
clusion until .sunset, when, after a hot day, the cold 
wind sprang up, and it commenced to snow lightly — a 
not unusual occurrence, even in ujid-June, at the eleva- 
tion of Himis. 

After the performance the Abbot took us over the 
Idol Cliamber and other portions of the lamasery. 
We were not able to visit the great tn-asure-room, 
which cannot be opened witliout permission of the 
Durbar ; but wherever we wandered we saw a consider- 
able display of wealth. In the temple were quantities 
of sacred vessels and ornaments of gold and silver. 
There were chortens of saints solidly plated witli silver 
and inlaid with gold and jewels. There were also scma' 
fine wood carvings and silk hangings of wonderful 
workmanship in these strange, dimly-lighted halls. We 
were shown collections of lluddhist manuscripts and 
illuminated scrolls, some obviously of great antiquity, 
and the study of which might throw much light on the 
mysteries of the Tibetan belief. 

The Idol Eoora was a weird place with pictures of 
aerial battles between hideous fiends and equally 
hideous Gods, many-headed and many-armcd ; of tor 
tures of the damned, dreailful a.s only the Chinese 
imagination can evolve ; of Gods and G(Klde.s.ses on it 
gigantic scale, with cruel, callous eyes, sitting unuiovcd 
among the horrors, ‘ careless of mankind.’ There were 
many idols in the chamber. Images of unclean and 
malicious deities stood in the niches of the walls. Hut 
among all these repulsive faces of degraded type, dis- 
torted with evil passions, we saw in striking contrast 
here and there an image of the contemplative Buddha, 
.with beautiful eaim featiii^ pure and-'pitiful, such as 
they have been haxidsid Ao/wn byjpaimdat knd kcolpture 
'fw _ ^ '' 
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Dheir perverted imagination, have never ventured to 
change when designing an idol of the Qreat Incarnation. 

This was a night of noise and revelry. From dusk 
to dawn monkish music resounded through the cor- 
ridors and quadrangle of the gompa, whose doors 
appeared to be open to all who might choose to enter. 
Nautohes of Ladaki women and festivities of different 
sorts were organised for tlie amusement of the visitors to 
the sacred precincts, who became boisterously merry, but 
not quarrelsome, over their copious draughts of chung. 

On the following morning, June 17, Bower and 
Thordld, witli their following, left Himis to cross the 
Chang La — which was visible from here as a gentle 
dip ill the distant white mountain-range — to plunge, a 
few marches beyond, into the unknown world. I was 
the last European they were to see until they had 
crossi'd mysterious Tibet and liad fallen in with the 
Christ iaii missionaries in tjliina proper. It was a 
doubtful tiling whether we should everliear of these two 
good l^iiglislimcu again, iLwas uj)wardsof a year later 
tlial. I received a huier from Bower, and was deliglited 
to fmd that, not only he and Thorold, but his faithful fol- 
low<u's, tlie Eajpoot surveyor and (he Pathan orderly, 
liad got through safely to Shanghai. Even iny old friends 
Bt^nainiii and Josepli, the Kaslimiri-baiting spaniel pups, 
wore still Jiearty after t]^eir strange experiences. 

We saw them well olT down the nullah, and then 
the Naib Wazir, the Treasurer, and myself returned to 
our gallery in the monastery to witness the second 
day’s ceremony, which is supposed to be the most im- 
portant of the two. 

At one stage tliree richly-caparisoned horses were 
brought ihto me quadrangle by some masked lamas, 
irob^ a4:xd hatted like Chinese mandarins. The fine 

> 9 ^ses, and the unfortunate 
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beasts were then dragged hither and thither by the 
men, who also shouted and gesticulated before them, 
as if to scare and enrage them, while the whole crowd 
of spectators joined in with discordant howls and cheers. 
The lamas now poured buckets of red paint upon the 
horses and smeared their bodies over with it. Three 
large Tibetan dogs were also led in, and painted and 
worried in a similar fashion, until all six creatures were 
frantic with terror. I was told afterwards that these 
were like the scapegoats of the ancient Jews, and that 
the red paint symbolised the sin of the people, that was 
being transferred to the animals. The Naib Wazir 
explained to me tha't these creatures were now dedi- 
cated to the gompa, and would henceforth be exempt 
from any work and be considered a.s holy, the mastitis 
to be chained up in the monastery passages and frei 
themselves into fury, the horses to live a life of con- 
tented ease in the adjacent paddock. 

The masks vrere still more extraordinary on this 
than on the previous day, and defy description. Cere- 
monies of unknovm meaning succeeded each other : 
there was a blessing of little pans of corn •. a lii^hling 
of fires with mystic rites; there were dances of warriors, 
of savages in skins, of wild beasts, of fabulous mousltus. 
At one time four masks came forward and placed a 
black cloth on the ground, danced round it witli intri- 
cate steps, then, raising it, disclosed a prom; black image 
of a man, like the one we had seen on the day before. 
But now, after a protracted conflict between rival spirits, 
the devils broke through the lamas’ magic and rent 
(ihe image to pieces with their claws; and, being filled 
with some red paste, it bled most realistically during 
the operation. 

• A sort of hfurkq^ade terminated this extraordinary 
two days* of 
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bufibontiry, which hugely pleased the audience, and 
was received with peals of laughter even by the on- 
looking lamas. Clowns came on, and proceeded to 
burlesque the preceding sacredr mysteries. A comic 
school was one of the chief features of this part of the 
performance. The schoolmaster was a fatuous old 
pantaloon. The bare-armed and baie-legged boys who 
represented the scholars wore large masks of moon- 
shaped, grinning faces. They fought among each other; 
they chaffed their old pedagogue, pinched him from 
behind and ran away, threw things at him, stole his 
hat and writing materials, and played all manner of 
other tricks on him ; while he tottered after them with 
his stick, trembling with rage, and unable to catch 
them. But he had an usher, or assistant, who was 
much more agile. "Wlienever the boys became over, 
obstreperous lie would suddenly dart across the quad- 
rangle harlequin-wise, buffeting the young rascals right 
and loft as he went. 

Last of all, the sithuolmas'er prostrated himself with 
comical action before the bowls of consecrated corn 
arid the images of tlie Gods, and proceeded to ape the 
worship of the lamas. TIis scholars, imitating him, 
prostratr'd themselves in a row beside him, and engaged 
in mock prayer and ridiculous gestures and antics at 
the expense of their own religion. Thus, with an orgie 
of indeirency and blasphemous caricature of all that these 
people are supposed to hold sacred the festival ended at 
dusk, when once again the cold wind sprang up after 
the sultry day and the snow fell lightly. 

On the following morning, June 18, the large 
gathering began to break up, and the pilgrims set out 
by divers ways for their homes, some to Ladaki 
villages and Bupshu highlands, and some to far-offLassa. 

Though this festival is termed the Himis Fair, a 
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very limited amount of trade was carried on, for few 
Tibetan caravans had crossed the passes at so early 
a season. On a small scale, however, the produce of 
the two countries was^eing bartered — the dried apricots 
of Baltistan, the saffron and sugar of India, being ex- 
changed for the brick tea, the incense-sticks, the 
medicinal herbs, and the turquoises of China! 

I returned to Leh with tlie Naib Wazir and his 
suite. He suggested that we should cross the Indus by 
a wooden bridge beloAV Hirais, and travel back by the 
right bank of the river. By taking this route we 
should pass the large and interesting Gompa of Tikza}', 
and be able to interview that nearest approach to a 
Mahatma, a real live skooshok; for this monastery, 
unlike unfortunate ITiinis, possesses a resident incarna- 
tion. We rode along the white sands of the Indus bed, 
and encamped not far from the monastery in a delight- 
ful bagh of birches and great rose-bushes covfu ed with 
blos-soms, where many wild flowers, too, were in bloom 
amid the long grass. Tins garden was surrounded by 
a sandy de.sert. In the evening, as is the rule lujre, a 
strojig wind came uj) the Indus Valley, and a mist of 
granite dust oliscurcd the sky and land. 

On the following morning we halted at Tikzay on 
our way to Leh, and paid our salaam to the skitoshok. 
The Monastery of Tikzay is built on the summit of an 
isolated ])eak, and i.s a most pictuni.sqiie place, wdth 
the usual iuleaning walls and overhanging, open galleries 
that characterise the Tibetan architecture. 

We clambered up the steep path to the monastery 
gate, and were ushered into presence of the 
skooshok, who was sHtii^ in a at the very sum- 

mit of the building. . He ia.mr^]^'^kediijp to by all - 
tbe lamas of Ladak as being , a &^^|^reat learning. 
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liighest examinations, and is an adept in all the 
Buddhist mysteries. He appeared to be a man of 
middle age, and had a gentle, intelligent face. He 
spoke but little, and had a dreamy, far-off look in his 
eyes. For most of the time that we sat with him he 
was abstractedly gazing at the immense landscape that 
was extended before him — deserts, oases, the far- 
stretching Indus Valley, and the snowy mountain- 
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ranges. He pointed out this view to us with evident 
appreciation of its somewhat sterile beauties. His 
incarnations have been many here. He thoroughly 
believes that he was Skooshok of Tikzay at a date when 
we British were na^d, painted savages, and has been 
gazing century afteir century over the same glaring 
. wildernera from this high monastery top. At times he 
^MUtter^ l>rayers almost inaudibly as he sat by us, 
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contemplating the scene with mild, sad eyes. He 
ordered a gift of sugar and dried apricots to be brought 
to us, and then we bade farewell to the incarnation, 
whom we left still praying and dreamily considering 
the world below. 

Some of the lamas now took us over the nionastery, 
where we saw the usual grotesque objects o? Tibetan 
worship, and were snarled at by the sacred mastiffs as 
we passed by them. These savage brutes are securely 
chained, else a gorapa would be a very unpleasant 
place to visit. We were brought to the mouth of a 
dark chamber, or chasm in the rock. 1 peeped into 
this, and could not see the limits of it ; but percoiv(.‘(l 
dimly the images of many grovelling demons, who were 
being trodden under foot by a black figure of gigantic 
dimensions. All that was visible of this figure was one 
huge foot, with a portion of the lower leg. The rest of 
the body was lost in the ohseurity, and the likeness of 
the god was left to one’s imaginaiion ; but the im.age 
was on so great a scale that, were it coiitiiiiii'il upwards 
in proper proportions to tlu; foot, it would tower high 
above the monastery roofs. 
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* R1SVC:,UTI0!) — NATIVE CHIUS I'lAKS IN LEH — BAZAAR RITMOURS — COUMBNCE 
MARCH TIIKOUHH UALTJSTAN TO OILOIT — LINOUA FRANCA -THE TBtJOn- 
1.KNT AFGHAN -BKITLES OF THE INDUS - SKIRBICHAN — OOMA BANU. 

Un retuiiiiiig to Leh I took up lay residence again in 
the Joint-Conunissioner’s house. On the night of my 
aiTi\'al I was woke up by an extraordinary noise : 
gongs and tomtoms were being beaten in the city, 
people were shouting, and now and again men rushed 
liy the European (piarler slii-ieking words I could not 
understand. I naturally concluded that a fire had 
bi’oken out, so went into the bungalow grounds to dis- 
cover in wliat direction it might be. But I could dis- 
tinguish no signs of a conllagration, and not being 
tible to make aiiytliiug of this hubbub, I tui'ned into 
bed again. 'I’he iliji gradually subsided, and at last no 
soiiml wa.s to be heard save the usual cry and challenge 
of the watcJujien in thetov/n and neighbouring villages. 
'I’liese watchmen, by the v'ay, call out at intervals, ‘ Look 
out 1 Look out ! all who do not carry lanterns are 
thieves,' and it is their duty to arrest anyone going 
about after dark unprovided with a light. 

On the following morning, the Naib Wazir called 
upon me, and told me the story of the nocturnal dis- 
turbance. Nothing less than a revolution had taken 
place, a trumpery one, it is true, but it might have led 
to mischief had it not been promptly put down ; and to 
some extent it was an anti-European demonstration. 
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It appeared that the Mahomedans of Leh had worked 
themselves up to a high pitch of indignation because 
some poor men of their faith had carried the bodies of 
the dead Moravian missionaries to the* cemetery for 
burial, and had received payment for doing so. 

These angry Mussulmans, profiting by the absence 
of the Naib Wazir at Hinds, had proceeded to take the 
law into their own hands. Their cluef men had drawn 
up a list of regulations for the government of the city, 
to which the mullah affixed his seal. According to this 
proclamation, which had been posted up in the bazaar, 
no man was to eat with the outcasts who had touched 
the Christian dead. Punishnients for various ofl'oiufcs 
were instituted, and public floggings in the bazaar were 
to be inflicted on anyone who should disobey (he in- 
junctions of this self-constituted tribunal. A giafat 
meeting of Mahomeilans had been convened on the 
previous night, and had ended in the riot which had 
disturbed my slumbers. But the Xaib AVazir liad now 
returned to his post, s<» he sallied forth with tin; hand- 
ful of Gurkha sepoys which forms part of the small 
garrison at Leh, and in a very shoit t ime put an end to 
this imperium in imperio. He arrested the ringleaders, 
among whom were some <jf flu*, leading mercliants in 
the town, and confined them in the fortress, from which, 
I beUeve, they were not liberated until they had been 
handsomely fined and soundly flogged. 

I was glad to find that the only other Eurojjoau 
man in Leh, the Moravian missionary, Shaw, though 
weak, was how well recovered of the fever; so we 
foregathered, and saw a good deal of ettoh other 
during the few days 1 remained here awaiting ^ny 
letters. 

The postman and his family are, I believe, the only 
piative Curistians in Leh. Sh^j.|B]^ tea. 
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vrith them one afternoon. Theirs was a regular Tibetan 
home, less the Buddhist shrines and idols, with a rough 
mud-stove at one end of the chamber and the cooking- 
vessels strewn about the floor. Here we found the 
host, his wife, his two grown-up, unmarried daughters, 
and his other children — for, as he is, a Christian, his 
family is much more extensive than is usual in polyan- 
dric Ladak. ^ One of his daughters had displeased him 
by marrying a Buddliist, and he seemed much perturbed 
because there were no Christian young men in Leh 
who could become husbands to these other two daugh- 
ters, who are good-tempered, not uncomely, and well- 
dowered girls. This was a happy, jolly family, and no 
foolish attempts were made to ape European ways. 
The meal they put before us was quite Tibetan, con- 
sisting of cakes and bowls of China tea, in which clari- 
fied butter had been melted. This last mixture is by 
no means so unpalatable as one w^ould imagine, and I 
think the simple people w’^ere pleased that I thoroughly 
appreciated and did justice to the delicacies they had 
so kindly provided. 

About this time the bazaar at Leh was full of 
rumours of frontier ti-oubles. It was reported that a 
Itussian force had invaded Afghanistan, and that Colonel 
Durand, our Agent at Gilgit, was fighting the Kanjutis 
who had raided into Kashmir territory. My servant 
Babu Khaii came to me one day with a tale he had 
heard in the bazaar to the eflect that a sahib had just 
been murdered near Gilgit. A few days later further 
particulars came in. The saliib was said to be Mr. 
Lennard, who had been killed by Kanjutis on his way 
frpm Yarkand to Kashmir. How the story originated I 
do not know ; but it spread through Kashmir, found its 
way into the Indian papere, and thence to the English, 
^ doubt causing, much groundless slam to Len^ 
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tiard’s relatives and friends. 1 met him alive and whole 
later on, and we took part together in the campaign 
which ended in the total defeat of his supposed mur- 
derers, the Eanjuti tribesmen. 

This and other bazaar tales chilled the courage of 
Babu Khan. He took it upon himself to strongly re- 
commend me not to march to Gilgit ; it was a danger- 
ous road, he said, to travel, with plenty of bad men on 
it, who might slay his master ; as for himself he was an 
old man, and his life was of no value. When the poor 
old gentleman found that I had no intention of chang- 
ing my plans, he promptly fell ill, or pretended to do so 
He certainly appeared to have a fever of some sort, 
and, as is the habit of the Asiatic, at once threw np the 
sponge and came to the conclusion he was about to die. 
There was no doctor in Leh save a kind of Buddhist 
physician, or magician, who would have trc'ated the case 
with incantations and charms, so that I had to physic 
him myself. Despite my care he would not get well, 
and I was forced to leave him behind jit Leh, the Naib 
Wazir kindly undertaking to send him back to Srinagur 
as soon as he was convalescent. I subsequently learnt 
that two days after I had left him he aro.se from what 
he had assured me was his deathlM-d and stalled for 
home, his pockets well lined with his arrears of wages 
and the extra rupees that were.to have met his hospital 
expenses. This rapid recovery, like that of (iil Bias, 
may have been due to the departure of his medical ad- 
viser; but my opinion is that the old humbug had 
simply malingered to avoid the journey to Gilgit. Gil- 
git certainly has a very bad name in this country, and 
servants often refuse to accompany their masters to the 
Kashmir Siberia. 

On June 22 the letter from Spedding which 1 had 
bem waiting for arrived. . He tofd, be on 
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the Gilgit road in the middle of July, and also that 
Major Cumberland was starting for the Pamirs, and was 
willing that I should accompany him, could I obtain 
leave to do so. This was very good news for me. To 
visit the Roof of the World with so experienced a travel- 
ler was an opportunity not to be lost ; so I decided to 
set out for Gilgit fortliwith. 

I liad a long journey before me, and as there was 
no place on the way at which stores could be procured, 
I had to make some purchases in the bazaar at Leh. I 
found that rice and sugar, the articles I was most in 
need of, were very dear here. Ladak is dependent on 
Kashmir for these, and it is the custom of the Leh 
people to travel to Srinagur in the autumn to exchange 
the produce of their own country with that of the low- 
lands. I was told that in the previous autumn numbers 
of these travellers had been kidnapped by pickets of 
Kashmir sepoys lying in wait for them near Gunderbal, 
and had been carried off for begar on the Gilgit road. 
At that late season the march to Gilgit would signify 
frostbite and possible death for many of these poor 
creatures. So the men of Leh, terrified at the fate that 
awaited them at the other end of the road, had declared 
that tlic}' would not undertake the journey to Kashmir 
this year to exchange their goods. Consequently rice 
and other Kashmir produce had already almost risen 
to famine prices in anticipation of the coming scarcity. 

The distance from Leh to Gilgit by the road I decided 
to follow is, roughly, 370 miles, or thirty-two marches. 
On looking at the map the most obvious route would 
appear to be by the Indus Valley ; but as I have already 
explained, the difficulties presented by the Indus gorges 
are so great that the road diverges from the valley 
twice, for several marches, to cross high snowy passes. 

This road is a rough one at its best, and a very up 
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and down one, varying from 4,400 to nearly 17,0OO 
feet above the sea. As the track in many places is not 
practicable even for unladen animals, I decided to walk 
all the way. It was an interesting journey, in the course 
of which I came across some magnificent scenery, and 
traversed from end to end the province of Baltistan. 

As I was leaving Babu Khan behind, my Kashmiri 
follower, the camera-bearing Subhana, to his great 
pride and delight, became my factotum, and for the 
first time in his life was elevated to the rank of khan- 
samah. Having thus far been travelling in the com- 
pany of fellow-countrymen, or with Babu Khan, who 
spoke a little English, I had made little progress in the 
acquisition of Hindostani. But now that 1 had to get 
on as well as I could with no one by me who under- 
stood a word of English, I of necessity rai)idly picked 
up a sort of language by which I was enabled to make 
myself intelligible, but which, when I came acros.s 
Spedding’s staff on the Gilgit road, puzzled and amused 
those young men exceedingly. To my followers and 
the peoples through whose countri(;s i was travi'lling 
Hindostani was almost as much a foreign tongue as it 
was to myself, and those who spoke it did so but in- 
differently, mixing with it a good many words of their 
own dialects. I thus acquired a sort of hodge-podge, 
which for a time I fondly imagined to be Hindostani, 
but which, in addition to Urdu, contained Tibetan, 
Kashmir, and Balti words, and also m-any Persian 
terms; for the higher classes in all these regions are 
acquainted with the ‘ French of Asia,’ and often employ 
Persian when endeavouring to make themselves under- 
> stood of the European traveller. 

Between Subhana and mysdf Ibis Unffua franca ai 
develo p into a regi^lyrot^puiii^ 
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tongues with which the other was conversant; and 
though my man never spoke a word of English, I found' 
him most useful at first as an interpreter. 

My road lay down the Indus Valley for six marches, 
the first four of which — ^Leh from Khalsi — had already 
traversed on my way from Kashmir. I set out on the 
morning of June 27 with my little train of coolies, 
having first bid farewell to weeping Babu Khan — who 
gave me his dying blessing, the old ruffian — and to all 
my friends, who came outside the town to see me off, 
leading sheep and goats, and carrying baskets of vege- 
tables for me, as parting gifts. 

During these raid-summer days I found it much 
hotter work tramping over the sands and gravel of the 
Indus bed tiian it had been on our journey up ; but the 
oases w("-e lovelier and more refreshing than ever when 
we l•^.‘a(;hed them after the long desert marches. The 
idses were now in full blossom, as, too, were many wild 
ilowers familiar to a European eye — vetches, lavender, 
thyme, bluebells, iris, corn-flowers, delicate columbines, 
pink or [mre wliite, while convolvulus wreathed trees 
and bushes with leaves of vivid green and large petals 
of varitnis hue. At every halting-place the children 
were sent out to me with bunches of roses as presents. 
The apricots, too, had now fomed, and were almost of 
full size in the lower grounds. I watched these with 
interest, for I looked forward to a great feasting on 
fruit later on during every hot day’s march. 

The Ladakis have a more manly bearing than the 
Kashmiris ; still, they can scarcely be termed a brave 
people. When 1 reached Saspul I found a caravan 
from Yarkand encamped there for the night. Among 
the drivers was one Afghan — ^like many of his race, a 
truculent and, quarrelsome fellow — who for some reason 
^b^j^^w^.ali^estpneata]^ it 
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open, had kicked the head-man of Nimu, and assaulted 
several others. His Turki companions took no part in 
the quarrel, and when I came up the Afghan, having 
satisfied his wrath, was standing, dignified and scornful, 
in the midst of a crowd of fifty agitated and chattering 
Ladakis, eager for vengeance, anxious to arrest him, 
but not one daring to lay hands on him 

When I approached, the blood-stained men, who had 
been but slightly hurt, appealed to me, displaying their 
wounds and demanding justice, while their friends stood 
round lamenting, and, after the manner of the mild 
Buddhists, shuddering at the sight of the blood. I saw 
no reason to meddle in the matter, but when the terrified 
creatures asked me to see if their injuries were serious 
I did so, and recommended them to wash the wounds. 
They were evidently amazed to hear of this most un- 
usual method of surgical treatment, and I do not think 
they carried out my instructions. Ladakis, 1 believe, 
never wash. In the winter it is too cold to do so ; when 
summer arrives, they argue that having dispensed with 
ablution for so long it is hardly worth while beginning it. 

By order of a sahib a Ladaki can summon some 
little courage, and had I given the word to seize an<l 
bind the Afghan these men would no doubt have 
obeyed me ; but as I refused to act as magistrate, they 
did not venture to interfere with that terrible man. It 
is gratifying to observe in what extraordinary estimation 
the Englishman is held tliroughout these -regions, and 
how he is always appealed to in every difficulty, and his 
fiat is accepted without question. ‘ The sahib has said 
it, it is enough,’ a man will declare, lx>wing his head in 
submission to a decision given against himself. The 
natives of these districts have only seen English gentle- 
men—officers and GvU Servants from India for the most 
partr-rapd the 
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integrity and justice of our race, a confidence which is 
seldom, if ever, abused; for, happily, the mean white does 
not extend his travels here. The Asiatics do not under- 
stand us, neither do they love us, but they respect 
Englishmen as being straight and brave, and it is only 
because we have the right men in India, who maintain 
this reputation, that we are able to rule the land at all. 
This is all very trite, and has often been said before ; but 
it would be difficult to convince those strange people at 
home (fortunately f(3wer tlian they were some years ago), 
to whgni it appears to be an unpleasant reflection that 
the Bi-itish breed sliould be respected beyond the seas, 
and to whom every gross juisrcpresentation which throws 
discredit on (he English in India is more acceptable than 
the truth. 

Those who know Kussian Turkesfan tell us that even 
there, sliould a dispute occur — over some trade transact 
tioTi, for instance — ^iDetween two natives, these, having 
no confidence in their own magistrates, and not much 
faith in Russian inc()rruptil)ility, wdll ask any English 
traveller who may Ix^ by to act as arbitrator in the case, 
his Avord Ix'ing of lilgher authority to them than the 
decision of tribunais. 

At midday <m June 30 we reached Khalsi, and 
there, heaving the Srinagur road, plunged into what was 
to me a new country, fohowing the rough cross-country 
track by Avliich the Balti trMers bring doAvn their loads 
of dri(id apricots. This day we descended the Indus 
Valley for some ten miles beloAV Klialsi, and halted for 
the night at Uoomkha, a very pious village, if one may 
judge from the amazing number of chortens, manis, and 
lhaio that are scattered all over the arid ground sur- 
rounding the oasis. ‘ Books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones,’ may be taken literally in this land 
of prayjing -waterwheels and prayiug-stpnes. 
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Now that I had left the Srinagar road I found no 
rest-houses at the stages, and so here my tent was 
pitched among the roses and wild flowers under the 
apricot-trees, close to a little cascade of ice-cold water. 
On July 1, passing picturesque Skirbichan, with its 
gompa-crowned rock^^we arrived at the point where the 
uidus gorges commence to become difficult. In order 
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to avoid the terrific precipices the track is carried high 
over the stony mountaia-spurs. A maidan my servant 
called this portion of the way ; for any land that does not 
dopeatasteeper angle thanforty-five degrees is considered 
a plain by ^ E^hmir mountaineer. We encamped 
this night at Acheenatang, a hamlet perched on a litde 
le^ of the precipitous mountain-side. Its inhabitants, 
-being away from the high-roads, evideady do not think 
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raggedest and filthiest people I met on my whole journey, 
and that is saying a great deal ; but, unlike the poor 
Baliis, they had at least a sufiiciency of clothing, such as 
it was, and each individual was ingeniously and warmly 
swathed in a multitude of foul bandages and cloths. 
There was no water near our camp when we arrived, 
but the head-man of the village, when this was pointed 
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out to him, walked into the irrigated land some fifty 
yards away, and by dint of throwing up a dam here and 
scraping out a hole in an embankment there with his 
hands, soon sent a nice little stream of clear, cold 
water babbling by my tent. 

On July 2 we descended the Indus gorge through 
gloomy but magnificent scenery. The stupendous elms 
towered above us on one side of the narrow track, and 
feD beneath us to the raging torrent on the other side. 
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There was no vegetation, not even a blade of grass to be 
seen, for a long distance ; but at one point of the road 
we came across a single rose-bush, with one solitary red 
blossom on it, springing from the debris of a shat- 
tered mountain — a strange sight amid the surrounding 
desolation. 

Then we reached the spot beyond which the Indus 
Valley becomes practically impassable ; and it certainly 
looks it, narrowing to one of the most awful gorges 
imaginable. It is here that the road, as a reference 
to the map will show, leaves the Indus for ten marches, 
crossing the high mountain-range to the north by the 
Chorbat Pass, to descend to the banks o( the Sliayok 
River, a tributary of the Indus rising undca* the Kara- 
koram Pass. 

So here we turned uj) aside-iuillali, down which the 
Hanu,a torrent of clear blue water, rushes iuh> the dis- 
coloured Indus. 1'lie Ilami has its source among tln^ 
eternal snows of the Chorbat, and wc now had to ascend 
its steep gorge; for two days before rt^iicliing the loot of 
the pass. This night W(* encamped in a field of pnrph* 
flowers near Gouia liana, a hamlet of miserable <lwel!ijigs 
honeycombing the elifr-side. This is the highest hainlei 
:of the nullah, and there are no habitations i\ )r three days’ 
journey beyond, that is, until the pass is crossed and tUc^ 
banks of the vShayok are reached. This is also tin.; last 
Buddliist village. Hen; I was* to bid farewell to the 
queer land of the pigtailed Ladakis, and tlie next 
settlement I was to eater would be in Mahonudan 
Baltistan. 

The inhabitants of this highland village were of a 
different type to the other Ladakis I had seen. They 
were of smaller stature — ^some might be described as 
dwarfs — and they were uglier and less-intelligent looking 
than the men of th^ Indus Valley, ^ Several of them had 
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goitres, and a few miserable creatures appeared to be 
cretin idiots. I do not know what is the elevation of 
Goma Hanu, but it must be considerable, for the wind 
was bitterly cold, and it froze at night. All the villagers 
who were suffering from any form of sickness came to 
my tent to be healed. It was in vain I told them I was 
no hakim. I was a sahij), and that in their eyes was a 
sufficient qualification for medical practice. There were 
mauy cases of old sores and w’ounds that had been 
neglected and poisoned by dirt. I distributed some 
Holloway’s Ointment and explained its use, and also 
eudearv'oured lo lecture on the beneficial effects of 
occasional ablution. I was often consulted. by sufferers 
of this sort on the road, and gave away a good deal of 
the Ointment, a fact, I fear, which is quite useless as an 
advertisement, for I marched rapidly tlirough the 
country, never saw any of my patients again, and cannot 
say what was the result of my treatment. 

Tiiere w'ere some other travellers encamped here for 
the uight — a body of tw’enty Baltis, who were on their 
\\ ay to Ladak, laden with mill-stones. Their burdens 
were very heavy, for when carrying their own goods 
and bent on their private enterprise these little men 
will tramp along merrily under quite double the regu- 
lation load of the begar coolie. 

At llanu we exchanged our coolies for others who 
wore to accompany us lor the next three days’ journey 
across the njountains. On JuJy 3 we proceeded up the 
ravine to a camping-place at the foot of the Chorbat La. 
The embers of old fires under the rocks showed us that 
this was much used as a halting-ground by the Baltis, 
of which fact the fleas we picked up here afforded yet 
another proof. It was a dreary spot, exposed to aU the 
winds of heaven ; there were.snowy downs all round us, 
and patches of snow were lying about our camp. It 
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froze hard at night, and there was a sfirong and biting 
wind ; but we had brought plenty of wood up with us 
from 6oma Hanu, and the coolies had a roaring fire to 
sleep by. 

It began to snow hard in the evening, and the jovial 
old lumbadar of Goma Hanu, who was accompanying 
us, shook his head doubtful!;^ and evidently did not 
relish the prospect of facing tne pass on the morrow. 
He told us that the Chorbat La was in an exceptionally 
bad condition* after the preceding hard winter, and that 
we should have to force our way for many hours 
through soft snow 
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Luckii.y we were not delayed liere by bad weather, else 
our supplies would have run short, and we should have 
had to send coolies down the valley for more. When 1 
turned out of my tent at dawn on July 4 I found that it 
was freezing hard and snowing ; but there was no wind, 
and the l.imbadar said that we could cross the pass. 

For the first part of the way we marched over un- 
dulating downs of snow coated with ice, and conse- 
rpiently fairly easy to walk upon ; but for the last 2,000 
leet or so to the summit of the pass it was very fatiguing 
travelling, as here we had to ascend a slope of forty- 
five degrees deeply covered in soft snow, into which we 
sank at every step. 

At this elevation one beg.an to realise that the air 
Wits considerably thinner, the atmospheric pressure, as 
a matter of fact, at 17,(»00 feet being little more than 
half what it is at the sea level, and I found that fre- 
quent halts were necessary while toiling up this incline ; 
the laden coolies did not reach the summit till three 
hours after myself. I had my midday halt and timn 
at the extreme top of the pass, which -is 16,700 feet 
above the sea. 

The col is formed by a sharp ridge of rock, from 
either side of which fall the steep snow-slopes. It had 
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now ceased snowing, and the sky was clear, so that 
. fix)m here I could distinguish the details of the immense 
landscape that was spread before me — leagues on 
leagues of snow-fields, couloirs of stones and rocky 
pinnacles, range behind range of great mountains with 
glaciers glittering in the hollows of them, the white 
snow lying wherever the crags were not too steep — a 
weird and desolate scene, such as one imagines may 
exist on the Antarctic continent. 

Looking to the north across the Shayok Valley, I 
perceived some stupendous mountains rising above tl»e 
lesser ranges. These must have been peaks of the 
main Karakoram range, some fifty miles a\va}% forming 
the frontier between B-altistan and Ciiiuese Turkestan. 
I consulted my map, and found that there were several 
summits exceeding 25,000 feet in tin; dircuition I was 
looking, and one attaining 28,205 feet, the loftiest 
mountain in the world save Mount Everest. This is 
K 2, as it is called in the Survey ; it is not visible from 
here, and, indeed, is so buried among hugi; peaks tliat. 
it is not at all ea.sy to obtain a glimpse of it from any 
point, and those who have gazed at it are very few in 
number. 

A glance at a good map enables (uic to r(;a.li.se what 
an extraordinary region this is. Glaciers and snow- 
fields are delineated as covering thousatids of s(}uare 
miles, the glaciers being far the larg(!st known (tuiside 
the Arctfc regions, filling valleys forty mil(!S in length. 
There are no really practicable passes acros.s this aw’ful 
range between the Karakoram and the heiul of the 
Hunza Siver. 

The province of iialtistan, or Little Tibet, into wliich 
I was now about to descend, was conquered by the 
Sikhs in 1846. Before that it by the, fiajsdi; 
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descendants still preserve their nominal titles and 
dignities, and, as is the case with the Gialpo of Ladak, 
*are held in great respect by their faithful people, who, 
like all Orientals, value gentle blood. 

Baltistan, lying' between the Himalayas and the 
ranges of the Hindoo Koosh, the Karakoram, and Tibet, 
is thus hemmed in on all sides by the highest moun- 
tains in the world, and in the winter months, when the 
passes are closed, it is almost completely isolated. It 
has, indeed, one natural outlet to the lowlands, the 
valley of the Indus ; but the route afforded by this is 
far more dangerous to the traveller than the highest 
pass, for that portion of the Indus Valley which lies 
between this country and India is inhabited by blood- 
thirsty and fanatical tribes, Maliomedans of the Suni-" 
sect, l i e Ihiltis for the most part are of the Shiah 
sect, and it is one of the pleasant customs of the 
above-mentioned tribesmen to cut the throat of every 
Shiah >vho ventures into their country, while they make 
slaves of strangers who happen to be of their own creed. 
Tliese poor Ihiltis, robbed by the tax-farmers of their 
conquerors, Jiuntod by Kanjuti robbers to be sold as 
slaves iTi Central Asia, dragged from their homes to do 
forced labour on the dreaded Gilgit road, and murdered 
by their Suni neighbours, have hitherto dragged on 
but an insecure and harassed existence among their 
wild hills and valleys. 

Hut in eveiy respect a better time is now coming 
for tlie Baltis, as they are already beginning to realise ; 
and for this they have to thank our interference in the 
affairs of the Kashmir State. The Kanjutis, who sold 
them as slaves, will do so no longer since Colonel 
Durand^s successful expedition ; the position we have 
taken at Gilgit has put a stop to the raids of the 
Valley tnbesf organised Ixausport corps will ^ 
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ROW do way with the evils of the Gilgit road begar ; 
and when our Settlement Officer has extended his wor^ 
to this portion of the Maharajah’s dominions, it is to 
be hoped that the poor persecuted Baltis will become 
the happy and prosperous people they deserve to be. 
For this is a blameless and innocent race of men. 
Europeans who have travelled through their country 
always speak well of and remember with kindly feel- 
ings these honest, simple, cheerful, and good-natured 
creatures, in whose character there is much that is 
pathetically attractive. 

Dwelling in a country almost as barren as Ladak, 
and being polygamous Mussulmans, they ate, as I have 
pointed out, far poorer than their well-to-do Malthusian 
neighbours. Polygamy is an expensive amusement in 
all lands, and is ill-adapted to these highlands. The 
signs of extreme poverty are, indeed, manifest all over 
Baltistan, and there is much positive distress. Numbers 
here have never known what it is to have a sufficiency 
of food, do not even possess the clothing necessary to 
withstand the rigours of the climate, and can be seen 
shivering in bitter winter we.ather, with bare limbs, and 
only thin rags about their bodies. Tt i.s marvellous 
how they exist at all ; but this is a sturdy race, and 
the stern laws of the survival of the fit test have full 
play among the population. 'Bajalj Kani Singh, Coni- 
mander-in-Chief of the Maharajah’s for<;es, lecentiy 
travelled through Baltistan. On entering the country 
he was met by a large, doleful crowd of ragged crea- 
tures, all wailing, and carrying lit lanterns, though it 
was broad daylight. The Bajtm demanded an explana- 
tion. ‘0 Maharajah!’ replied the spokesman, ‘our 
land is so darkened with sunering that we have brought, 
lanterns^ t|tat youi: |rigtgnii» vrlth us,; 
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TheSaltis are of Mongolian stock, somewhat resem- 
bling the Ladakis, but have an admixture of Aryan 
blood, as there is a considerable intermarriage between 
them and the Astoris, Gilgittis, and others of the so- 
called Dard race. The Balti men wear skull-caps ; the 
top of the head is shaven, but the long black hair hangs 
down over either cheek in wild, curling elf-locks. This 
is distinctly an ugly people; but the women are more 
comely than those in Ladak, and of fairer complexion. 
Some of the piquant Balti girls, with their funny little 
flat faces always wreathed in smiles, their snub noses, 
and eyes twinkling with fun, can almost be described 
as pretty, despite their unclassical type of feature, and 
have, at any rate, the pleasing expression which a 
cheerful disposition gives. Cheerfulness is the chief 
characteristic of the long-suffering Balti. He is always 
ready to laugh. He is the most easily-amused person 
in the world. At the end of a long day^s march along 
Uie hot Indus sands, when the wearied coolies are in- 
clined to grumble or sulk, any sort of feeble joke or 
encouraging remark will send them all stepping out 
again with cheery good-will. You have only to look 
in a good temper yourself, and your Balti followers 
Avill be contented and amiable under the most depress- 
ing circumstances. 

Aft<?r I had taken some photographs at the summit 
of the pass I commenced the descent. The Chorbat is 
an easy pass, presenting no difficulties, but it is weary 
work floundering up and dov/n its steep, soft snows. At 
last we came to where the little Chorbat stream issues 
from the snow-field, and followed it down declivities of 
diibris till we reached our camping-place, an exposed 
spot in a broad glen, where some grass and alpine 
flowers grew by the bank of the stream. It had been a ^ 
s marohi iK>plies did not coxn6 in till dusk 
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There were no huts here, but we found soAe wild- 
looking, highland herdsmen, with their cattle. These 
hardy fellows were bivouacking through the summer 
on the bleak mountain-side, with but a scanty blanket 
each for covering at night. There was no firewood 
about, but the herdsmen had collected a quantity from 
the neighbouring mountain, and were willing to sell it to 
travellers. I could see that there was a little grass 
growing here and there on the hillsides, which made 
this appear quite a rich country after naked Ladak , 
but in most parts of the world it would be looked upon 
as little better than a howling wilderness. 

It was snowing and cold when camp was broken up 
on July 5 ; but after abruptly descending for a few' 
hours to lower altitudes, we escaped from a w’inlei' 
morning into a hot summer day. This was anoUier 
long march, but it was all dowrdiill. The glen nar- 
rowed to a gorge ; in many places the, ro.id had l)een 
carried away by landslips, so that it was rough travel- 
ling over slopes of falling boulders. It w'as late after- 
noon when, between the crjigs that I’ose on either side 
of us, we opened out the broad sandy valley of tin; 
Shayok, backed by great precipices. At the mouth of 
the ravine we came upon human habitations again ff>r 
the first time for three days, and entered the. village, of 
Chorbat, which was to be our halling-plata! for the; 
night. 

The kotwal came out- to welcome me, and brought 
me to a camping-ground among the apricot-trees. Tim 
village nestles snugly between the steep mountain-side 
and the sandy river-bed. I had not been at so low an 
elevation as this for some time ; so that the crops were 
far more advanced than any I had yet seen. The 
barley was already taming yellow, and the mulberries 
warn ripe,y^lh^ 
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of late no fresh vegetables ; but now I had come to a 
land of fruit, and during my progress through Baltistan 
was presented with apricots and mulberries in profu- 
sion at every halting-place. Large groves of apricots 
surround every hamlet in this province, and the dried 
fruit is the principal export, the kabani of Baltistan 
being famous in all the neighbouring regions. 

This was ray first Balti village, and that I had 
cro.ssed the mountains into a country very different 
from Ladak was at once apparent. All the men and 
children gathered together to stare politely at the sahib. 
The men squatted round my tent in a ring, passing 
the hoohahs solenmly from one to another ; while the 
numerous half-naked and wholly naked children played 
in .and out of the circle, laughing, romping, and shriek- 
ing aft(n the manner of those of their years all the 
w< )i-ld over ; but of women not one was to be seen. I 
was evidently in a Mussulman land again ; in a Ladak. 
village the crowd would have been of men and un- 
abashed women, with a very small sprinkling of quiet 
children. On walking through the village the women 
■ — save the wrinkled beldams — scurried away into their 
homes when they saw' me approach. I did not find 
here ojien doored houses, as in Ladak, in which there is 
no attempt at privacy, and into wdiich one can look 
freely as one goes by, but passed up alleys of bare 
w'alls, presenting no wdndow on the road, with little 
wicket-gates kept well closed — the jealous habitations 
of the followers of the Prophet. 

I sat for some time under the trees, enjoying the 
mulberries and .cxuiversing with the villagers, before I 
hejtrd the clamorous chorus of my indefatigable coolies 
descending the gorge ; and shortly afterwards they » 
marched up with my baggage, cheery as ever after 
their . Uuree days’ journey. The kotwal informed me 
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that the road ahead was in a bad condition, and unfit 
for baggage-animals, so after dismissing my Ladak 
coolies 1 engaged others here. 

The kotwal brought me the salaam of the rajah of 
the district, who had heard of my arrival and desired 
to visit me. This Was a fine-looking old gentleman 
with white beard, white robe, and volumino\is white 
turban, who came up accompanied by his munshi and 
several followers. He was one of tho.se deposed rajahs 
*rho, as I have said, are permitted by their Dogra 
conquerors to preserve their nominal rank. He shook 
his head when he heard I was going to Gilgit. He said 
the road from here as far as Astor was a good one, hut 
that from Astor to Gilgit it was a dangerous one, with 
many bad people about. As a matter of fact, the Gilgit 
road is now as safe as the road from Brighton to 
London; but the Oriental mind is .slow at accepting 
inew facts, and this old rajah had not forgotten the 
devastating raids of the men of Ya.sin and C-liila.s into 
the Gilgit district and the western valleys of Baltistan. 

Here, as in every village in B:»ltistan, men came up 
to me to be treated for sores and wounds that would 
not heal. I was puzzled to find so many sufi'ering in 
this way. I imagine that some of tliese ugly raws were 
the old galls of the burdens got while doing Gilgit- 
road begar. 

On July 6, just as I was about to march, the Iiun- 
badar, who had been away, appeared on the scene and 
introduced himself to me. He had a good deal to say 
for himself. He showed me a numlj|x of chits that had 
been given him by passing sahibs, in ]j^hich his virtues 
were wonderfully extolled ; one spoke of him as being 
the only official in all Baltistan wd^ his salt. I 
^ught him too stUfi|iGioady good alh^gp^er/ and was 
prepared for.4n. e^^ 
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accompanied me outside the village, speaking all the 
while of his own extraordinary merits. When I was 
leaving him I offered him a little bakshish ; upon 
which he calmly informed me that it was the dastur for 
every sahib who passed through Chorbat to give him 
five rupees. He had done nothifig for me, so I politely 
declined to follow the precedent. It is possible that 
some sahib did once give him five rupees, and conse- 
quently, Asiatic that he is, he looks forward to the 
same sura as his prescribed due from every other sahib 
who (jomes his way — a dastur to remain unchanged untD 
some more generous globe-trotter happens to present 
him with ten rupees, when tlie higher sum will become 
the dastur, and so on. But I bade farewell to this 
blackmailing lumbadar who stands in wait for the 
white It' an at the gate of the Chorbat Pass, without 
having any such dealings with him as he will be in- 
clined to' impose on others as a precedent, and pro- 
ceeded on my way. 

The Shay ok here appears to be of about the same 
volume as tlie Indus where 1 had left it in Ladak, but 
is not so furious a torrent, flowing smootlily for many 
leagues at a time between its broad white sands. The 
scenery is finer than in t he Ladak valleys, the mountains 
being of more varied outline, while the oases are more 
frequent and more extensive. Now our road would 
follow the hot, flat sands, the river on one side of us, the 
sheer clifls on tlie other ; now ’we had to mount high up 
the cliffs, and descend again by the usual risky-looking 
scaffolded paths. In other places, where whole moun- 
tain-spurs had fallen down to the beach, we had to 
clamber across wastes of boulders. 

It was here much hotter than in Ladak, and each 
day’s journey brought us down to a sultrier land, until 

si^du .the tempwature was as 
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high aa it is in India ; but there was always ice-cold 
water to drink and fruit to feast on, so I had not much 
to complain of. On July 6 we passed the usual stage, 
and encamped atLunkha. We were tormented during 
the latter part of this day's march by the strong wind 
that blew up the valley — as it generally does here in 
the afternoon — driving stinging showers of granite sand 
into our faces. 

On July 6 we had a long march to the village of 
Eapalu. In consequence of some recent big landslip.';, 
the lower road could not be folloAved, so that we had to 
take a steep and difficult track, which zigzagged up tlie 
face of the cliff, until we were several thousands of feet 
above the river, and had reached the snraniit of the 
ridge. We now crossed an undulating plateau, on 
which were occasional patches of ptxu’ pasture ; but 
for the most part it was a waste of stones, where the 
air was heavy with the sickly scent of boortsa, and 
whose only inhabitants were black lizards. It was a 
windless, sultrv dav, and tin* silent sand devils were, 
constantly rising round us. l'’roju this elevation I ob- 
tained a grand view over the great range beyond the. 
Shayok; for I was looking up the broad valley of 
Mushe, at the head of w'hich, thirty mih'S oil', some 
magnificent peaks towered above the rolling clouds ■ -the 
glaciers filling the hollows between tliem — one of these 
summits, Mount Maslierbrum, attaining 25,676 feet. 

It was late in the afternoon when, on arriving at 
the edge of a high ridge, I looked down upori a most 
charming landscape. Ear beneath was the valley of 
the Shayok, with its river winding among the sands, 
and enclosed by ?nowy ranges. And there at my feet 
lay an oasis far larger than any 1 had yet seen. It was 
an imbroken gwden of rich ve^tation which bordered 
the river for i^Veriid ntil^s, wpi alpp pf con- 
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siderable breadth, stretching from the river sands acrdfes 
the maidan, and climbing for some way up the lower 
slo])es of the mountains — a succession of orchards of 
apri(!ot, cheny, walnut, and other fruit-trees ; fields 
of yellow corn, peas, and lucerne, most grateful 
to eyes that had been gazing all day on sand and 
Slones glaring in fierce sunshine. This fair spot was 
Kapalu, the richest district in Baltistan, and regarded 
as a very Garden of hlden by the Haiti people. Several 
little hamlets are scattered through the cultivated 
lands, in the principal one of which we were to halt 
for the night. 

My lout w.as pitched, as nstial, in an orchard, and 
soon some hundreds of villagers a.'jsembled, and sat in a 
re.spcctfid sen yircle in front of me. A few of thes.e 
were of ♦In? up^Jer class, men of quite fair complexion, 
and of a very difTeroni type from the others ; they had 
liule of the Mongolian In their features, but were some- 
thing like the modern Greeks, having the same worn, 
refined facc'.s, while ihe skiill-cap, black moustache, 
.and long, black hair niade this resemblance still more 
noliceablc. 

Snl)h;ina canu' to me and announced that the two 
.small K’.ijahs of Kapalu were about to call on me; and 
.‘•’oon 1 piu'ceived, through the fruit-trees, a number of 
men in white robes .a])pij>a(’hing. Then all the villagers 
who were squalling round mv tent rose to their feet 
and respcctl’ully made way bw their chiefs. I had 
heen told that the. Rajahs were small, but was not pre- 
pared to see (juile such juveniles as my two visitors. 
Those w’ere llte two orphan sons of the late Eajah of 
Kapalu, the herc.'ditaiy rulers of this fertile district, 
who, like the numerous other rajahs I came across in 
Baltistan, are treated with as much respect by their 
people as iu the days when their power was absolute. 
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' 4i'()iie of these boys was a fine little fellow of ten, 
;Clad in a snow-white robe, and with a huge white 
turban almost as big as himself on his head. His 
brother was a baby in arms, similarly attired, and 
looking an absurd little creature in his topheavy 
turban ; he was brought to me, crowii^ and laughing, 
in the arms of a man belonging to the Rajah’s retinue, 
for his female nurse could not, of course, appear in my 
presence. The baby was then induced to hand to me 
a dali of ripe cherries, to the intense delight and pride 
of his nurse and all the onlookers; his own mother 
could not have displayed greater pleasure than did all 
these poor people when I expressed my admiration of 
their infant Rajah’s intelligence. 

^ Then the other boy walked iip,statelAi. quite at ease, 
the little gentleman all over. He took a seat on a 
cloth in front of my t^nt, and we conversed as well as 
we could for some time. He was a very handsome 
boy, of complexion fair as a European's, with intelli- 
gent, well-bred features. His family is a very ancient 
one, and is considered one of the most noble in this 
country. He had been told that 1 took photographs, 
and was anxious to see some of the pic-turcs and the 
machine that produced them. He was chietly interested 
in some groups I had taken of Jjadaki men and women, 
but looked at them, I think, with some awe; for he 
had, no doubt, been educated to consider tlie Buddhists 
as an abominable people, idolaters of the nra-st accursed 
sort, and powerful magicians. He was a thorougli boy, 
inquisitive, atid eager, in a polite and dignifie.d way, t(> 
view all my possessions. ‘ Have you anything else to 
show me ? ’ he would inquire of me as soon as he had 
sufficiently inspected each fresh article. There was an 
interchange of dalis between us — ^his consisting of dishes ^ 
of dried apricots, mull^r]^ 

' —and .Uien 
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Having tramped the eleven rough marches from 
Leh, on June 21 1 had a pleasantly lazy journey for a 
change by another mode of locomotion. The more 
favourable route to Skardu crosses the Shayok at 
Kapalu, and follows its right bank to its junction with 
the Indus. W.e accordingly traversed the orchards 
that surround the village and descended to the river. 
The passage of the Shayok is effected on rafts of inflated 
skins, such as have been in use from time immemorial 
in the East. We found awaiting us a raft of forty goat- 
skins supporting a framework of light sticks. To carry 
my baggage, myself, my servant, the thirteen coolies, 
and the two officials who were to do me the honour 
of escorting me for a few marches, necessitated two 
voyages of the raft and considerable delay. 

The four men who composed the crew propelled 
the raft across the broad and rushing river with long 
poles, which were well enough for shoving her along in 
the shallows, but were very inadequate wW employed 
as oars in the deeper w^ter. It does not appear to be 
the custom for the boatmen, in Baltistan to employ 
paddles, as it is in Kashmir and other parts where 
watermanship is to some extent understood. The raft 
progressed but slowly in consequence of this senseless 
dastur, and by the time it had reached the opposite 
bank it bid been swept nearly a mile downstream. 
Having disembarked the first cargo of baggage and 
coolies, the men, walking in the shallow water, towed 
their raft up stream again, and then re-crossed the river 
to carry the rest of us over. 

The Shayok here divides itself into numerous 
channels, flowing between shoals and sandy islets, and 
is not much encumbered with rocks. It was a little 
rough when we reached mid-stream, but not danger- 
ously so, an4 I could see no signs of difficulties lower 
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. dowR; 1 therefore suggested to the boatmen that they 
^ould take me to the next stage on the raft. At first 
^ey demurred to doing this, saying that there were 
rapids ahead, and raising other objections; but by 
prosdising them the enormous sum of two rupees I 
over-persuaded them, and they agreed to carry me as 
far M Bragar, a stage and a half below Kapalu. The 
coolies were accordingly sent off by road with the 
baggage, to meet me at Bragar, while I remained on 
board, with my servant and the tiffin kilta, to float down 
stream. The captain of the vessel explained to me that, 
being the Government ferryman at Kapalu, and bound 
to carry across any mails that might arrive — a rare 
event — it would be unlawful for him to al)andon his 
post;. but that he would get out of this difficulty by 
dividing his vessel into two portions, one of which he 
would retain here to serve as mail-boat, while he would 
despatch me with his crew on the other iwrtion. It did 
not occupy a minute to break the raft into two bits ; 
it might have been disjointed into four or forty fragments 
with equal ease, as it was constructed in lhi.s ooti- 
venient fashion, and each part would have lived upon 
the water and served as an independent boat, uvtm as 
each morsel of a chopped- up medusa pre-serves its 
vitality and forms a new creature. 

We kept well in the middle of the river, as a rule, 
where the stream was strongest ; and as the men ha(l 
but little control over their vessel with their bladelesu 
poles, she was constantly revolving, which enabled me 
to admire all the scenery round without turning my 
head. The goatskins leaked a good deal, as was testi- 
fied to by the constant bubbling and wldstling sounds 
beneath us ; but crew stuck manfully to the pumps^ 
or rather to what ia the duty ^aivale;|t%pii8iping on 
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The legs of the inflated goatskins pass upward be- 
tween the framework of the raft, and serve as pipes, by 
which the air is replenished. Our men at intervals 
blew vigorously down the.se legs, deftly tied the orifices 
up again, and thus counteracted the gradual collapsing 
of the floats. 

This was a great change after the dusty road. 
Being carried down at a rapid rate against the breeze, 
it struck our faces with the force of a fresh gale. 
When in the rapids we were whirled across waves of a 
considerable height, with their tops broken by the 
wind, GO that we were tossed about in most exhilarating 
fashion, and were often partly under water, shipping 
seas and being drenched by showers of spray, till I was 
reminded of the seas and tidal river-mouths, the glories 
of which these poor inland people knew not of. Sub- 
hana, for his part, had no ambition to know more of 
navigable waters ; he held on tightly to the frail frame- 
work of the raft, turned ever paler as we dashed on, 
and at last experienced the cpialms of sea-sickness at 
an elevation of 9,000 feet above the sea. 

On either side we saw the sands and rocks quiver- 
ing in mirage, while columns of sand swept along the 
" hot coast ; but it was pleasantly fresh on our leaping 
bark. The .scenery was ever rapidly changing as we 
flew by. Now a magnificent rocky cape would jut out 
■ from the mountains into the foaming breakers ; now a 
long, low promontory of green orchards would shut in 
a bay of still, blue water, forming a charming fore-* 
ground to the bare hillsides and snowy peaks that rose 
; behind. Here and there I perceived on the clifls 
; curious little patches of barley or grass, perched high 
I up on apparently inaccessible ledgee-^n every spot, 
i indeed' wheir^lpil copld be collected, ^d to.which water 
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We beached our vessel for tifBn in a sandy bay on 
the left bank, close to an orchard of apricots, and halted 
while our crew thoroughly blew out again the leaky 
craft. Then we launched her once more, and swept 
rapidly by Karku, the regulation stage, and entered 
more boisterous water than we had yet seen, where 
rocks rose here and there above the foam and had to 
be carefully avoided. Then the village of Dowani 
flashed by us; and at last, just before a point wliere 
the river enters a narrow gorge and forms dangerous 
rapids, into which, had we ventured, shipwreck would 
have been our probable fate, our boatmen, encouV.iging 
each other with shouts, plied their poles, and, directing 
the raft out of the current, beached her on the sands of 
the right bank in front of our destination, Bragar. 

I paid off and discharged the mariners — who, having 
- broken their vessel up and divided it between them, 
proceeded to carry the fragments back on their heads 
byroad to Kapalu— and we trmnped over the sands and 
pebbles to the little village, which— arriving in the un- 
expected fi^on we did— -we took entirely by surprise. 
The -men stared at us with astonishment as we ap- 
' proached, and the women scampered away to hide 
' themselves. The ladies were very timid here, and I 
caught but the merest glimpse of Aem ; but I observed 
that all wore short robes and sparlet trousers. It blew 
a strong gale of wind all this night, howling among the 
'•■iMees and obscuring everything with the driving clouds 
. % dust. So fierce were the gusts that it was not pos- 
sible to pitch my tent, and I bad to bivouac under the 
; lee of a wall. • 
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SXARDtt — KATSURAH — WEATHER-BOUND AT SHIKARTHANG — THE BANNOK 

LA NANGA PARBAT— ON THE OILGIT ROAD— -THE DARDS — A8TOR FORT — 

api'Leford’s camp. 

The journey from Bragar to Skardu occupied us thi’ee 
days. Each march brought us to a lower altitude and 
to a w'armer chmate. We had left the barley green in 
Ladak, but now found the grain all gathered in, while 
the wild vegetation of the irrigated land was that of a 
later season, numbers of field-orchids and other summer 
fiowers being in blossom here, instead of the early spring 
plants we had seen in the highlands. 

On July 10, after passing the junction of the Shayok 
and Indus, we were carried across the broad waters, of 
the combined rivers on a small skin raft, which had to 
make four journeys, so that the passage occupied two 
hours — all for want of the paddle tabooed by dastur. 
Near the village of Gol we joined the dak road from 
Srinagur to Skardu, and saw once more that sign of 
civilisation, the telegraph-wire, stretching by the side 
of us. 

On July 11 we came to the plain of Skardu. Here 
the mountains on either side of the Indus retreat, and 
leave a sandy basin five miles or more in breadth, the 
bed of an ancient lake, across which the river winds. 
This plain is 7,250 feet above the sea. Skardu itself 
stands on a^ alluvial plateau 160 feet above the sandy 
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This plateau is well irrigated, and is extensively culti- 
vated. Skiirdu, though the old capital of all Ballistan, 
is not an imposing town, consisting of scattered groups 
of low mud-houses, and possessing a very mean little 
baz^, where I saw, sitting at their stalls, several 
foreigners to the land — ^insmcerely-smiling Kashmiri 
merchants, more offensive-looking than ever now that 
I had not seen such rascal faces for some time, and had 
been travelling among ' the ugly hut honest Baltis and 
Ladakis. The chief feature of Skardu is the old for- 
tress, which picturesquely dominates it from a rocky 
eminence. 

I marched in from Gol some miles ahead of my ser- 
vants and coolies, and on reaching an open space outside 
the town, which is the customary camping-place for 
sahibs, I was surprised to see some Cabul tents pitched, 
and realised that I had come once more on white men. 
Here I found two Gunners on leave, who had been shoot- 
ing in Baltistan nullahs. We foregathered, and after 
my long, hot tramp, I enjoyed the five-o’clock tea, for 
which I arrived just in time. The Naib Wazir of Skardu 
now called upon us, and invited us to witness a game 
of polo. We therefore adjourned to the polo-ground, 
and were spectators of a most aristocratic game ; for all 
the players were hereditary rajahs of the neighbouring 
districts, good-looking fellows, rather showily dressed. 
It was curious to see the two teams squatting down, in 
separate rows, after the game was over, each team re- 
freshing itself with its own hookah, which a small buy 
carried up and down the row, handing the long mouth- 
piece from one nobleman to the other. 

1 dined with tiie two hkigUsh officers. As we had all 
been in the wilds for some tiiim* ire had run out of 
stores, but were able to supplv .eaoh other’s wants to 
:we eEte^-I>J?pB^^ 
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Bugar, which they were iu lack of ; on the other hand, 
they were well supplied with tobacco, whereas I had 
little left ; so some mutually satisfactory bartering was 
done. 

The Indus Valley affords the most direct route be- 
tween Skardu and Gilgit ; but the road is perhaps the 
worst in aU Kashmir, and it is often spoken of as being 
only practicable for experienced cragsmen; the diffi- 
culties, however, have been somewhat exaggerated, as 
I discovered afterwards, when returning to Kashmir by 
this route. 

On leaving Skardu on July 12, 1 followed an easier 
road, which, after ascending the Indus Valley for twenty- 
four miles to the village of Katsurah, crosses the moun- 
tains by the Bannok La, a high, snowy pass, and descends 
on the Gilgit road near the fortress of Astor. In con- 
sequence of bad weather, which delayed us at the foot 
of the pass, the journey to Astor occupied nine days. 

The march to Katsurah is rather a trying one : for 
most of the way the traveller drags himself through the 
soft sands of the Skardu plain, and in the summer the 
heat and glare is intense on this desert. On July 13, 
leaving the Indus, we proceeded to ascend the rugged 
ravine of Shikarthang by a rough track, aird encamped 
near the village of Stokeluui, on the bank of the tor- 
rent, which here rushes through a jungle of roses and 
other flowering shrubs. t)lose by I saw a fine cascade, 
which, falling over a perpendicular cliff, disappeared in 
the midst of an immense accumulation of snow, the re- 
mains of an avalanche of the preceding winter, through 
which it had burrowed a great tunnel. 

On July 14 we continued the ascent of the ravine. 
There was a good deal of wild vegetation round us 
here : pines, elms, junipers, and roses grew on the hiU- 
side wherever they could get a hold among the crags, 
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while harebells, orchids, wood anemones, and other wild 
flowers carpeted the ravine-bottom. We clambered 
still higher up the gorge, until we had left trees and 
flowers behind us, and reached the treeless waste on 
which Shikarthang, the highest village of the nullah, is 
situated. This is one of the bleakest spots imaginable, 
even in the Dog-days, and it makes one shiver to think 
what it must be like in winter. This miserable hamlet 
is in the centre of an open down at the junction of four 
converging nullahs, and is exposed to all the winds of 
heaven, which, concentrating in one or other of the four 
gorges, or, maybe, occasionally sweeping down all of 
them together, drive in icy blasts and whirlwinds among 
the low stone huts of the hiUmen. There is good sum- 
mer pasture here, and a certain amount of grim is 
grown, but the elevation is too great for fruit-trees or 
other crops. 

When we got into camp the clouds were rolling low 
down on the surrounding mountains, and soon the wind 
rose, and it commenced to sleet. It was like a wild* 
February day on the coast of the North Sea, whereas 
in the morning we had basked in the climate of the 
Algerian summer. We had to p.iss two days on this 
wind-swept plateau, the weather being far too ])ad to 
allow of our attempting the pass. As no sup])lies can 
be procured on the four uu^ches between this place 
and Astor, I laid in a good stock of fowls here. 

On July 15 the outlook was very dismal : each of 
the four nullahs was obscured wdth the rolling vapours, 
the sleet fell incessantly, and we only got occasional 
glimpse of the mountains, as they appeared through 
the rifts in the driving clouds. On July Ifl there 
was no improvement in the weather. Our Skardu 
(^lies had left us, and I had engaged Shikarthang men 
tp carry , 
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exhibited the greatest reluctance to setting out for the 
pass, and explained that much fresh snow had fallen, 
and that it would mean death to them to make the 
attempt while so strong a wind was blowing. What- 
ever the coolies were afraid of, it was not rain ; for, 
neglecting their homes, which were hard by, they sat 
about our camp all day, quite happy, though exposed 
to the chilly downpour and the biting wind; and I 
noticed that the other inhabitants, likewise, did not stay 
within doors, but were squatting on their flat roof-tops, 
rolled in their blankets, which, as well as their clothes 
and faces, were of the dirty mud-colour which prevails 
all over Shikarthang. In the evening of this day things 
looked even worse : the clouds descended to our level, 
and enveloped us with their chilly damp, and nothing 
round was visible. It rained all night, and occasion- 
ally I heard, above the howling of the wind, the rum- 
bling of avalanches and landslips on the neighbouring 
mountains. 

It seems that even the elements obey dastur in Asia ; 
for on the morning of July 17, the weather being to all 
appearance as unfavourable as ever, the lumbadar of 
Shikarthang came up to see me, smiling, and said that 
we might now start. ‘It is not tlie dastur here,’ he 
explained, ‘for foul weather to last for longer than 
tliree days in summer. To-day is the third day of wind 
and snow, so to-morrow*will be fine. To-day you can 
march to the foot of the pass, and to-morrow yon can 
cross the mountain in safety.’ So, putting faith in this 
meteorological dastur, we set out; but hearing that 
there was no fuel to be found beyond this place, 1 en- 
gaged qome extra men to carry up a quantity of wood, 
so that there should be ample bivouac-fires for the ill- 
olad coolies. 

It was unpleMantly cold as we ascended the nullah ; 
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but the hardy coolies tramped along over the sharp 
stones and through the snowdrifts with bare feet and 
legs. Some of them, too, were naked to the waist; 
they had tied up their spare rags in bundles, and were 
reserving these for the pass on the morrow, where a 
sufficiency of covering would be absolutely necessary 
to ward off frostbite. 

This night’s encampment was just under the steep 
ascent leading to the col, where the stream issues from 
the snow-fields and glaciers. It was a dreary spot ; 
snow and bare rocks surrounded us, and there was no 
vegetation, save a little rhubarb growing here and there 
in sheltered nooks. The coolies plucked the stalks of this, 
and ate them raw. I tried the experiiuent, and found 
this rhubarb not nearly so acid as our English variety. 

Now that we had got into camp it began to snow 
hard, and we had to wait shivering an hour or so before 
the somewhat tardy coolies, who had been told off to 
carry the fuel from Shikarthang, arrived. In the even- 
ing the clouds cleared off, and as I sat smoking by my 
fire after dinner the scenery round me assumed a singu- 
larly impressive appearance under the moonlight, Tlie 
snowy peaks around seemed vaster tlian by day, and the 
fields of snow on the heights appeared to extend to an 
immense distance. It -w'as a night of frequent ava- 
lanches. I would often hear a dull roar, and, oir look- 
ing up, perceive a great cascade of powdery snow 
pouring over a high cliff-edge, to fall perpendicularly 
some hundreds of feet, and then sweep down the lower 
mountain-slopes, in a succession of white billows, to 
the valley-bottom. 

At dawn on July 18 it was snowing lightly, but the 
air was still, so the lumbadar, having looked round with 
a knowing air, declared that we might attack the pass, 
and having bade. RS .fweweU^I^^ home, 
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little thinking, unfortunate man, how soon he would 
see us again. I substituted grass shoes for the am- 
munition-boots in which I had been recently marching ; 
the coolies also wrapped up their feet and legs with 
bandages, and placed all the rags they possessed upon 
their shoulders; while those who had them put on 
coloured goggles — and we commenced the ascent. 

It was a long, weary climb up the steep snow-slopes 
to the summit of the col. Here I found no abrupt ridge 
and sudden descent on the other side, as on the Chorbat 
La, but saw before me undulating downs of snow 
stretching for a long di.stance, with craggy peaks rising 
above them here and there. I could now understand 
the necessity of our two days’ halt at Shikarthang. To 
have crossed this exposed snowy waste in bad weather 
would have been extremely dangerous. I looked over 
the desolate white summits of successive ranges ; but 
the mighty Nanga Parbat mountain, which should be 
visible from here, was unfortunately shut from my sight 
by a mass of black clouds ; though now and tt^n, 
tliroiigh rifts in the vajjour,! caught glimpses of distant 
snows at an immense height. 

I h.'ul tifliri at the summit of the pass, photographed 
the desert of snow that lay before me, and then, at the 
im})ortiinity of the anxious tiffin coolie, hurried on, for 
there were signs of approaching bad weather. Accord- 
ing to the map we were* now crossing glaciers, but as 
everything w{is deeply covered, itjj snow, these were not 
to be distinguished. As we floundered on through the 
soft .snow, under the perpendicular cliffs that form the 
watershed, snow-cascades and small avalanches fre- 
quentty fell across our path. One of these last oygr- 
took a coolie and swept him a long way down the slope, 
but without doing him any injury. 

. At last, having crossed the white downs, we reached 
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the head of a profound nullah, by which lay our way 
down to the world of life again ; and now we could see, 
far beneath us, some patches of grass among the snow. 
A rough descent of some thousands of feet brought us 
to the issue of the stream, and then to our camping- 
place, where, on the scanty soil between the great boul- 
ders of a landslip, grew a little grass with some violets 
. and forget-me-nots in flower. Here my servant, the 
tiffin coolie, and myself warmed ourselves over a small 
fire of dry grass, and awaited the others with some 
anxiety ; for a strong wind had risen again, and we saw 
the wreaths of dark storm-cloud rolling across the sum- 
mit of the pass, while it began to snow thickly even at 
our camping-place. However, all the men turned up 
safely, but not until after dusk, looking weary and 
miserable, some of those who had not worn goggles 
suflering slightly from snow-blindness. 

To my surprise, I saw among the coolies my old 
friend, the lumbadar of Shikarthang, whom I had bidden 
farewell to and duly presented with bakshish in the 
morning. ‘ What are you doing here ? ’ I inquired. 
In reply he pointed sadly to two truculent-looking 
sepoys of the Maharajah who were with him. It seems 
that these soldiers were on their way from Skardu to 
Astor, and happening to meet the lumbadar just after 
I had dismissed him, they had at once impressed that 
unfortunate man to act as their guide across the pass. 
These military gentl^ep do pretty well, as they like 
when journeying thus alone, with no officers to keep 
them in order, extorting transport and supplies from 
the peasants as they go along, and not infrequently in- 
si^ng on being given money as well. Of old sepoys 
used to be sent tax-collecting, and resdi^ {flenl^ d 
, plunder ; but . the j9ettlement reforms have deprived 
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for the Kashmir State to raise mercenary troops with- 
out difficulty, despite the well-known fact that the pay 
of the soldiers was generally years in arrear, and that 
even rations were often not forthcoming. Now that 
the irregular advantages, which more than balanced 
these inconveniences, have been abolished, it is obviously 
necessary that the men should receive their pay as it 
falls due, and Colonel Neville Chamberlain, the Mili- 
tary Secretary to the Kashmir State, has energetically 
taken this matter in hand. It froze hard all this night, 
and in the morning I found my tent stiff as a board, 
so tha£ we had to wait till the suji had thawed it before 
it could be taken down. 

On July 19, after traversing some miles of boulders 
and patches of hard siiow, we desccmded into a different 
climate and into a more pleasing country than any I 
had seen for some time. Pine-woods and flowery pas- 
l-ures covered the liillsides, save where some great land- 
slip of dehrivS, like an unsightly scar, clove the green 
vtjgetation from the mountain-top to the torrent-edge. 
Little tributary streams rushed down shady dells. 
There was no lack of water here ; in places reedy 
swamps filknl the valley-bottom, and it was indeed re- 
iresliing to see a nice damp morass again, after the arid 
countries T had left. 

This day 1 enjoyed ^n exp<*rience not easily to be 
forgotten ; for at last, at a turn in tliis fair valley, I 
saw before me, risijig above the lower ranges into the 
cloudless blue sky, a huge white mass, such a mountain 
as I had never beheld before ; not a solitary sharp pin- 
nacle tills, but shaped like a hog’s back ; a long, rolling 
height sloping steeply at either end; a prone Titan. 
The snowy domes were piled one on the other, and 
flashing glaciers leagues in length streaked the furrowed 
^ imew could be no other -than the mighty 
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Diyamir, or Nanga Parbat (naked mountain), 26,629 
feet in height, wMch was about twenty miles distant 
from where I stood. The range of which it is the cul- 
minating point forms the frontier of the Maharajah’s 
territories, and also, it may be said, of the known world; 
for beyond is the uneicplored country of the Cliilas 
tribesmen, into which no stranger may venture. The 
appearance of the mountain was indeed wonderful, not 
to be described. 

We encamped near a little hamlet where the habita- 
tions were built of logs, showing that we had reached 
a land of plentiful timber. For months I had only seen 
stone huts, and in Ladak it is no easy matter to pro- 
cure even the wood of which to make one’s house-door. 

Here I found only one inhal)itant, a siiiLster-iooking 
and squint-eyed person, who gave me no favourable 
impression of the Dard race, into whose country I had 
now descended. He told me he was lumbadar of this 
place, but could supply me with no coolies, as all his 
villagers had been seized for begar on the Gilgit road. 
I sent him off with my servant to another village lower 
down, to collect coolies there if possible. Tliey re- 
turned after some hours, having searched the villages, 
and evetr wandered to the pastures on the mountain- 
side, but were unable to get a single man. The pea- 
sants were no doubt hiding away, so as to avoiil the 
journey to Astor. Now that I was but one march from 
it I was beginning to realise the diiliculties of the (lil- 
git road. 

Not being able to procure fresh coolies, 1 suggested 
to my Shikarthang men that they should accompany 
me as far as Astor, instead of leaving me here, as had 
been originally arranged, promising them ample bak- 
shish. But no bakshish availed in this case; they 
knelt at my feet, and implored me with tears in their 
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eyes to let them go. They urged that they were sore- 
footed after their three days’ march. They made all 
maimer of excuses, giving, indeed, every reason but the 
true one — which, being wrong-headed Orientals, was the 
last they would think of employing — namely, their fear 
lest tliey should be seized at Astor and sent on the road, 
probably not to return to their homes and families for 
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months. Tliey were naturally averse to marching into 
tlie lion’s mouth ; so 1 paid the poor wretches off, and 
discharged them, on which they wore effusively grateful, 
and, bidding me farewell, hurried across their pass into 
a safer country. 

1 was thus left at this inhospitable spot with tw'elve 
coolie-loads of baggage and not a man to carry it ; but 
it was only a day’s march to Astor, so I decided to leave 
my propert.y here, in charge of my servant, and walk on 
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alone the next morning, to procure transport from the 
Astor authorities. The squinting lumbadar sat in front 
of my tent in a friendly manner all the evening, and 
smoked my tobacco with relish. But he would do 
nothing for me ; he said he had no fowls or eggs, and 
could not even supply me with milk. 

Indescribably beautiful as had been the aspect of 
Nanga Parbat by day, it was still more so by night. 
Tlie air was perfectly clear, and the moon shone full 
upon the side of the mountain that faced me, revealing 
every detail of the pure snows, the steel-blue glaciers, the 
stupendous crags. The dark-shadowed chasms had an 
awful appearance. It was the barrier of the unknown 
world, and it might have been the wall of fairy-land 
itself, so mysteriously lovely did those lifeless wastes 
appear. 

I set out for Astor early on July 20. If. was a 
pleasant walk down this fair valley, across reedy Hats 
thronged with doves, through pine-woods, over green 
pastures, and at many a turn opening out .some fre.sh 
view of Nanga Parbat. I j)a.sse(l .several small hamh'Is 
of log huts, where 1 again tried, in vain, to engage coolies. 
I met few men, l)ut saw many wometi woi-king in the 
fields, who were unveiled, and did not aj)pear ten-ified at 
the aspect of the unbeliever, but stared boldly at. him. 
I was now in what i.s called Dardistan, among a p(!Ople 
of different type and dress to any I had seen before. 
But the Dards who live in the vicinity of the Gilgit 
road are not favourable specimens of their race : they 
have been raided upon, oppressed, and enslaved for ^es ; 
for the most part they are miserably poor; their faces 
have a melancholy, and often a lowering, expression ; 
they have little of the cheeriness of the iWti, and are 
not so patient under their misfortunes. 

1 do knpF fbo jis resj^»^% preti^t 
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accepted signification of the terms Dard and Dardistan. 
There are no people who call themselves Dards, and 
there is no region known as Dardistan to its inhabitants. 
Dardistan appears to be simply a convenient, but some- 
what misleading, name employed by our geographers to 
express a large tract inhabited by difierent Aryan races 
of somewhat similar type. It includes the districts of 
Astor and Gilgit in the Maharajah’s dominions, the little 
kingdoms of Hunza and Nagar, Yasin, the independent 
republics of the Indus Valley, and other countries south 
of the Hindoo Koosh. On the west it is bounded by 
Kafiristan, to the south by the Pushtoo-speaking races, 
to the east by Kashmir. 

The Dards are of Aryan race, a sturdy people, 
thickly-built, of rather dark complexion, and generally 
of rougfily-hewn and homely features. Drew speaks of 
them as a people ‘ who are bold, and who, though not 
caring much for human life, are not bloodthirsty; a 
people who will meet one on even terms, without syco- 
phancy or fear on the one hand, or impertinent self- 
assertion on the other.’ Wlien in happier circumstances 
than are the unfortunate wretches who live near Astor, 
the Dards are a cheery people, fond of dance and music. 
They are braver than their neighbours, and the Hunza- 
Nagars especially have established a high reputation 
for valour. The dress of all the Dard men is much the 
same — ^woollen pyjamas, woollen choga, or gown, tied in 
at the waist, and a cloth cap like a long bag, which is 
rolled up outwards from the bottom till it fits the head 
tightly. 

At last I came to where the nullah debouched upon 


the broad valley of Astor — ^not a pleasant green vale 
like the one I had been descending, but arid and 
dismal-looking. The Astor, a torrent of some volume. 
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it was a hot, bare, dusty slope, with clumps of bluish 
wonnwood scattered over it, and I saw extending up 
and down the valley along this slope what, from where 
I stood, appeared to be a mere irregular scratch on the 
dry earth — and I knew that I was looking at the dreary 
road of slavery, the hated track to Gilgit, of which I 
had heard so much ; and even as I looked I perceived 
a long string of ragged men, bending under sacks of 
grain, toiling slowly down the valley, through the cloud 
of dust they raised, to the north. 

A mile or so up the valley, on the farther bank of 
the torrent, stood the fortress of Astor, with its tdwered 
walls crowning an eminence, steep cliffs falling away 
from it on three sides. I crossed the river by a wooden 
bridge, ascended the cliff by a rough path, passed 
through the outer walls, and found rayseli among 
barracks and narrow streets of mud huts. These were 
crowded with Kashmir sepoys, begari coolies, train.s of 
mules, and dingy camp-followers. Though one of the 
most important garrison towns of the State, Astor is but 
a dirty, ragged, disreputable place, that one does not 
care to stay in longer than one need. 

I went to the post-office, and was informed that there 
were no Englishmen in Astor itself, but that a gang of 
navvies under Mr. Appleford, one of Speddiiig’s stall', 
was working on the new road four miles down tlie 
valley. 

A number of begari coolies were sitting down in a 
row outside the post-office, awaiting orders. Someone 
in authority, to whom I explained my difficulties, at once 
sent twelve of these off under a sepoy to my last night’s 
camp to bring my baggage down, and I then set wrth 
to beg a dinner and a home from Appleford. It was a 
hot four miles walk down the vaUey. The Gilgit road 
is noto^us-jp^yy^ the 
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high elevation of a great portion of it ; and some of the 
marches are very trying. At last I came upon the 
Pathans working with pick and shovel on the new road, 
and on turning a comer saw, to my delight, for I was 
getting very hungry, the white tents of the camp on a 
little maidan beyond the river. I crossed the torrent by 
an ancient cantilever bridge, found Appleford at home, 
and was made welcome. 

I now heard all the news. Spedding was in Kashmir, 
and was not expected here for ten days. Colonel 
Bnrand was not at war, as I had been informed at Leh, 
but had very nearly been so. The Kanjutis had at- 
tempted a raid into Kashmir territory, and had 
threatened Chalt, which important frontier fortress 
would have probably fallen into their hands had not 
Cctloiiel Durand promptly set out with a small body of 
Kashmir trnoj)s and anticipated them. 
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CHAPTER xvn 


SAIDS ON THE OILOIT AND ASTOB DISTRICTS — THE OILOIT OARRISON— 
NATIVE MISMANAGEMENT— THE GILGIT AGENCY— SPBDDING AND CO.*« 
NEW MILITARY ROAD— DESERT CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY AND DIF- 
FICULTIES OF TRANSPORT— STRATEGICAL IMPORTANCE OF GILGIT AND 
CHITRAL— SPEDDING AND CO. *8 STAFF AND COOLIES. 


I HID travelled along the great trade-route of Haibhmir, 
which leads to the Central Asian marts through Leh, 
and I was now to foUow the other great road of the 
country, busier and more crowded than the first, not, 
however, with merchants and their caravans, but with 
moving troops and the endless trains of military trans- 
port — ^the war road to the extreme north corner of the 
regions that pay tribute to the Empress of India — that 
Gi^itroad, whose history so far has not been uneventful, 
and of which we shall not improbably hear a great deal 
more in the future. 

The Gilgit Valley and the districts south of it, through 
which the road from Kaslunir passes, were not sub- 
jugated by the Dogras without severe fighting. The 
possession of this route was realised as being of the 
utmost importance to Kashmir, 'as enabling her to hold 
in<check the raiding tribes that hang upon Jier northern 
frontier ; so that, despite the great tax upon her resources 
and firequent repulses, the Maharajah’s Government 
persevered in the conquec^, which may be said not to 
hate been really completed until witW ibe last four 
years. On one occasion an was cut . 

.to pieces’ — - 
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of -Yasin and the Hunza-Nagars were wont to make fre- 
quent raids upon the Gilgit Valley, both before and 
after the Dogra occupation, making slaves of all the 
people they seized, and it is calculated that when the 
Dogras first came quite 40 per cent, of the Gilgittis had 
passed their lives in captivity. The Astor Valley, on 
thfi other hand, was the more especial raiding-ground 
of the Chilas tribesmen, who occupy the valley of the 
Indus below Boonji, the crest of a lofty range forming 
the frontier between their territoiy and the Astor Valley. 
They were in the habit of carrying away the crops and 
cattle, killing all the men, and making slaves of the 
women and children. They entered the valley either at 
its junction with that of the Indus, or by the Mazeno, a 
high pass that crosses a shoulder of Nanga Parbat a few 
miles from Astor. 

In consequence of the constant raids, these valleys 
were almost entirely abandoned by their inhabitants; 
so that the traveller on the Gilgit road now frequently 
comes across deserted villages, the waUed terraces 
of bare earth and dead fruit-trees alone remaining 
to show where were once the green and laboriously- 
irrigated oases. The Chilas tribesmen received a severe 
punishment at the hands of the Dogra troops some 
years ago, and have since then not ventured to raid 
into Kashmir territory. They even, to some extent, 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Kashmir, paying a 
nominal tribute of goats and gold-dust, and giving 
hostages ; but they are stiU very jealous of any strangers 
visiting their country, and put to death every Shiah 
jdiey come across. They often treat the envoys of the 
H^arajah with contumacy, threaten to renew their 
j^ds, and are ever ready, should the Kashmir troops 
-iliieet with' a reverse on the frontier, to fall upon the 
Valley imd cut off tbe cpmmnnicailouwith Gilgit. 
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The more formidable Hunza-Nagars carried on their 
depredations till a much more recent date, and the field 
of their operations was far more extensive. I shall have 
a good deal to say concerning these people later on. 

The Gilgit road up to now has been the scene of suc- 
cessive raids, little wars, and troubles of various sorts. 
Here one did indeed always dwell in the midst of alarms. 

That the neighbouring tribes have for so many years 
been able to defy the power of Kashmir is due to tlie 
corrupt system of administration which lias hitherto 
prevailed in this State. It is a far cry from Gilgit to 
Srinagur, twenty-two marches along a diflicult and often 
dangerous road lying between the capital and the 
frontier outpost, so that it has been eavsy to lioodwink 
the Durbar as to the true condition of affairs on the 
borders. Thus, on occasions when it was understood 
at Srinagur that several tliousands of sepoys had lietMi 
marched to Gilgit, a large proportion of these had no 
existence save on paper, though tlie officers in charge 
did not fail to claim and embezzle pay and rations ibr 
the full number. And, again, the transport of grain for 
the troops, a difficult matter on the Gilgit road even 
with a good organisation, afforded an easy opportunity 
to certain officials for robbing the State oii a large scale ; 
with the result tliat a very insufficient supply of food 
used to reach Gilgit, and that the unfortunate sepoys 
stationed there were left to starve tljrough the winter on 
the smallest possible rations of grain, and that most prob- 
ably damaged and unfit for food, having been bought up 
cheap, while, as a natural consequence, their ranks were 
woefully tliinned by fatal disorders. In the godownsof 
Astor I myself have seen what was called grain, but 
which for the most part consisted of empty husks of 
com and the corpses of ra 3 rriads of maggots that had 
devoured the contents. Had this not 1:^00 condemned 
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by the British olficers, it would probably have been 
distributed in rations to the Balti coolies as quite good 
enough for them, at any rate. There were also quantities 
of a sort of mouldy round grain in a state of fer- 
mentation, generating such heat that it threatened to 
destroy the fort in which it was stored by spontaneous 
combustion. It is no wonder that soldiers fed on 
damaged canary-seed, as we used to call tliis appetising 
stuff, did not always fight well. 

Discontented, badly officered, badly equipped, and 
utterly undisciplined, the troops of the Gilgit garrison 
were quite useless from a soldier’s point of view, and 
never displayed much keenness in their desultory 
campaigns against the Hun/,a-N.agar8. But the mainten- 
ance of this garrison, in consequence of the dishonesty 
and shameful incapacity of the servants of the State, has 
ever been an excessive dniin on the Kashmir treasury ; 
while the unnecessary inhumanity with which the 
begar has been conducted on the Gilgit road has driven 
(he inhabitants to desperation, compelling them to fly 
from their liomes, and thus still further diminishing the 
scanty populatioji left by the Chilas raids. 

Great loss of life, a fearful sum of human misery, a 
vast, wastf; of the State funds, and all with no result — 
such was the history of the Gilgit garrison and the 
Gilgit road up to the inauguration of the wise policy by 
which the <lefences of Gilgit have been put into the 
hands of a British Agfency. The evils of the old system 
are now doomed, and great improvements have already 
been effected. In the plafse of a large, useless rabble of 
Kashmir regulars, a small compact force of Kashmir 
Imperial Service troops now garrisons Gilgit; and 
though it is but recently that these men have 
been placed under the discipline of British officers, they 
already look a very serviceable body,, and there is a 
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remarkable contrast between their appearance and that 
of the slovenly State sepoys. For the future the 
Kashmir State will not be so outrageously plundered 
by its own servants ; with a proper organisation and an 
honest expenditure of the funds provided for the purpose 
the frontier defences will, for the first time, be really 
efficient. Great credit is due to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Durand for initiating and so successfully carrying out 
these important reforms. For the last three years he 
has devoted his entire energies to this end, and has be(m 
well supported in his efforts by the late Kesident, Colonel 
Parry Nisbet,and Colonel Prideaux, the present Resident, 
as well as by that enlightened statesman, Rajah Amar 
Singh, the President of the State Council. 

The strategical road which Messrs. Spedding (fe 
Co. are now constructing between Srinagur and Gilgit 
will greatly facilitate the transport, and render the ()[)- 
pressive begar unnecessary. It is Tiotorious, as I hav e 
before said, that numbers of the unfortunate coolies who 
are every year torn from their homes in diflljreut 
parts of the State to cany load.s on the old road never 
return, but perish of cold or starvalitm by tlie wavvside. 
Most important from an Imperial point of view, the 
new road will also confer a great boon on the count r} by 
doing away with this cruel vsystem ; an organised traus- 
port corps is being established, and beasts of burden 
will now take the place of the' wretched peasants. 

Accordirig to tlie contract drawn up between Messrs. 
Spedding and the Kashmir Durbar, this mountain- road, 
ten feet in breadth throughout, and with a maximum 
incline of one in ten, has to be completed by July 1, 
1 893. As a matter of fact, two-thirds of it w^ere finished 
in the course of the summer of 1891, the contractors 
having displayed great zeal in hurrying the work on as 
much as possible, and already troops and supplies can 
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reach Gilgit in a very much shorter space of time than 
before. The old road, a rough track over the moun- 
tains, so narrow in the more precipitous parts that two 
mules meeting cannot get by each other, is almost im- 
passable for a mountain mule battery, and it is quite 
the usual thing, when travelling to Gilgit, for some of 
one’s baggage-animals to slip off the dangerous path, 
and be lost iii the torrent beneath. 

No one who has not visited these inhospitalJle re- 
gions can fully realise the difficulties which beset the 
orgaiiisation of even the smallest military expedition. 
The road from Kaslimir to Gilgit, rouglily 240 miles in 
length, traverses for the most part a practically desert 
country ; all sup])lies have to be carried up from Kash- 
mir, while even the grass with wliich to feed the trans- 
port animals has to be brought from a distance. In 
summer the heat in the arid gorges is intense, and on 
sojiie of the waterless marcdies the bones of dead mules 
are a fr(!(|iieut .sight. The road becomes impassable in 
early wiTU(‘r ; for two passes have to be crossed, both 
liable to sudden gales of deadly coldness, which sur- 
|)ri.se ami kill numbers of travellers every year. Last 
auliinm one of these gales, accompanied by a snow- 
Btonu, deslroj ed a whole train (ff 300 mules, together 
with their drivers, on the Rajdiangan Pass. Such dis- 
asters could, to a great extent, be obviated by the 
building of rest-huts at suitable places on the passes, 
and the absence of these implies a criminal negligence 
on the part of the Kaslimir Public Works Department. 
The want, however, is now being supplied. 

All through the summer trains of mules, ponies, 
bullocks, and coolies travel up the road, carrying a nine 
months’ supply of grain and all other necessaries for 
the troops ; for not oidy does this desolate region supply 
next to nothing itself, but, as the pass^ are closed by 
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deep snows for two-thirds of the year, the garrison is 
entirely isolated for that period, and no provisions can 
be brought up from Kashmir. All communication with 
the outer world is then interrupted, save for the hardy 
dak wallahs, who carry the occasional mail ; knowing, 
as they do, every feature of the mountains and every 
sign of the sky, they force their way on foot tlirough the 
snow^ wastes, but often have to wait their opportunity 
for d^s or weeks at the foot of a pjiss before they can 
venture to hurry across in the intervals of fine weather. 
With all their precautions many of them are lost. 

The desert condition of the country bordering on 
the Gilgit road is, of course, to a very large extent, due 
to the abandonment of the cultivated lands by the per- 
secuted inhabitants. Now that, under our supervision, 
a new order of things will prevail, and the peasants will 
be assured a security' from all forms ,of oppre.ssion, 
which they have never before enjoyed, it is intended to 
give State assistance in the reconstruction of the irriga- 
tion-canals, and to hold out every' inducement to the 
fugitives to return to their lauds and to bring undei- 
cultivation as great an area as possible. It is hoped 
that there will be a considerabh*. .surplu.s production 
of food-stuffs, and that the Gilgit garrison will not be 
BO entirely dependent as now on the countries beyond 
the passes for its supplies. 

The value of Gilgit to the Kashmir State, command- 
ing as it does the Indus Valley and the mouth of the 
Hunza Eiver, and so holding in check the unruly tribes 
on either side, is obvious enough, but it is only recently 
that the great strategical importance to the Empire of 
this position has been fully realised. This region is 
now attracting some attention. The Bussian expedi- 
tions are exploring the passes of the Hindoo Koosh on 
the northern side. They have croemed that, range, too, 
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at several points, and trespassed into the territories of 
our allies. lanoff, for example, took his Cossacks across 
the Korabaut Pass into Ohitral ; another party, under 
Captain Gromchevtsky, descended from the Pamirs into 
the Hunza Valley, and, if report be true, stirred up 
those people against us ; while we are ever hearing of 
fresh movements and gatherings of the Czar’s forces on 
our frontier. 

Now, whatever position we take up with regard to 
the debatable lands beyond the Hindoo Koosh, there 
can be no doubt as to what our course of action should 
be on the southern slope. Our influence should at 
least extend up to that great mountain-range which 
forms the natural frontier of India. It is necessary for 
the safeguarding of our Empire that we should at any 
rate hold onr side of the mountain-gates ; but unless we 
looked to it, Russia would soon have both sides under 
her control. 

The .Russians have broken all treaty regulations with 
impunity so far, and, by marching their troops into the 
terj'itory of Ohitral, a State under our protection, and 
subsidised by the Indian Government, liave deliberately 
taken ste})s which are generally looked upon as equiva- 
lent to a declaration of war. Some people in England 
affect to regard such incidents as trivial ; the natives of 
these countries look upon them in a different light. 
Should we submit to this trespassing of Russian troops 
into States which we guarantee against foreign invasion, 
the natives cannot but lose faith in us ; they will con- 
clude that Russia is the stronger Power, to which we 
are afraid to offer resistance ; and as with the Asiatic 
the strongest Power is the one to be friendly with, we 
must expect intrigue against us, if not more open hos- 
tility, as the result of our apathy. 

To argue that the natural difficulties presented by 
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these desert mountain regions render ciny invasion on a 
formidable scale from this quarter impracticable, is not 
to the point. That small bodies of troops can cross the 
Hindoo Koosh the Eussians have proved, and here a 
very small body indeed could prove the nucleus of far- 
spreading mischief. If we neglected to keep under our 
influence the tribes south of the great watershed, tliese 
would undoubtedly place themselves on the side of the 
apparently stronger Power. Led by Eussian oflicers, 
the tribesmen would light well, and a diversion, which 
we might find very serious, would thus be brought 
about in the event of a war breaking out between the 
two Empires. How far the defection of our ])resent 
friends would then extend it is difricult. to foresee. 
Such an attack could be, no doubt, repelled, })rovided 
matters went well with us elsewhere — our Indian ollifiers 
are not afraid of the ultimate result ; but we sliould l)e 
compelled to send up to this country a fjonsithwable 
force, which we could ill spare, and ])f).ssi])ly this is the 
only object the Eussians lK>pe to attain on this ])an of 
the frontier. 

Now there is little doubt that the above risks can 
be obviated by the simple expedient of locking the 
door on our side. A handful of Ih ilisli olfieers, sueli 
as we have at Gilgit, can effect this, if the j)roper steps 
are taken in time. This particular gale of tlie Kuipire 
is easily held and guarded. It is chiefly a question of 
inspiring the natives with a confidence in. our power to 
protect them. A firm policy to this end will minimise 
the chances of a war, into which, however, it is so easy 
to drift by vacillation. 

Gilgit, tlie northernmost outpost of the Indian Em- 
pire, covers all the passes over the Hindoo Koosh, from 
the easternmost one, the Shimshal, to those at the head 
of the Yasin Elver, ia the west. It will be seen, on 
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referring to a good map, that all these pa^es descend 
to the valleys of the Gilgit Eiver and its tributaries. 
But the possession of the Gilgit Valley does more than 
this: it affords us a direct communication through 
Kashmir territory to the protected State of Chitral, 
which would be otherwise removed from our influence 
by the interposition of countries at present practically 
closed to us. We now guarantee the inde])endence of 
Chitral against Afghanistan, as we do that of Afghan- 
istan against Eussian aggression. Our friendship with 
Chitral dates from the Lockhart Mission in 1886, when 
these regions were fully explored. The information 
that was then gathered concerning the routes and 
passes was not made public ; but French and Eussian 
explorers have recently gone over the same ground, so 
that the facts can no longer be kept .secret. 

During the reign of the late Mchtar of Chitral, 
a most sagacious ruler, wlio died a few months ago, 
this State was aggrandised by tlte absorption of several 
ti ibes whicli pl.aced themselves under tlie protection of 
tlieir ])owerfui neiglibour. It is of tlie utmost import- 
ance to us that Afghanistan doc.? not acquire Chitral, 
and, of (’ourse, it is cpiite as urgent that Eussian influence 
does not extend in this direction. 

Coirstant relations are ke[)t up between the Gilgit 
Agency and Chitral, and we have supplied the Chitralis 
with ai-in.s wherewitli to defend their frontier-posts. 
But the valley of Cliiti al should be as completely under 
our control as is that, of Gilgit, for it commands some 
of the lowest and easiest passes across the Hindoo 
Koosh, and affords a ready road to India from Bokhara 
vid Badakshan. It is known that the Eu.ssian military 
authorities consider this a favourable route for the in- 
vasion of India ; it avoids the ^eat natural difficulties 
presented by the lofty and itmospitable Pamirs, and, 
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moreover, ^ere is an easy and much-used caravan road 
running direct from Chitral to Peshawar vid Bajur. 

Tlie town of Chitral itself is situated at the junction 
of several valleys leading to the very passes which an 
invader would have to attempt, commanding them all. 
We should certainly maintain an Agency here, as at 
Gilgit. Tliis has long been meditated, and the late 
Mehtar himself repeatedly expressed a wish that a resi- 
dent British officer should be appointed to his State. 
The strategical road which will connect Gilgit with 
India is all but completed. Some authorities are of 
opinion that this road should be continued up the 
higher Gilgit Valley, through Yasin, to Chitral. Then 
we should have the key of the Hindoo Koosh, and, 
what is more, bj^ commanding the lower C-hitral Valley, 
be enabled to outflank a Russian arm}' julvancing from 
Herat, Such arrangements might be made with the 
native States on our frontier as to permit of our con- 
structing still other strategical roads, and establivshing 
outposts where necessary. 

It is unfortunate that our road to Gilgit should be 
through Kashmir, across ]>a.sses closed by snow for two- 
thirds of the year; v/Iiereas there is a direct natural 
route by the Indus Valley into Jh*itish India, traversing 
no passes, and open all the year, but wliich is at pre- 
sent entirely closed, so far as are concerned, by the 
hostility of the Shinaka and other tribe s, who inhabit 
the country between Boonji and our territory.^ 

^ Since this chapter was ^vritten disturbances have brobon out both in 
Chitral luid Chilas. A British Agency has been established in the former 
country^ ot which our friend Nizain*u3*Mulk is now master. 'I’he 
capital of Clplas is now occupied by Imperial Service troops ; and a road 
will no doubt shortly be opened out through this country to India. Gilgit 
will then be ten' nearer Abbotab^ and tho railway than it is 

at present, while the duigerous ot the Kashmir route will he 

avoided. 

The loUowing fonni part d a in the Russian 
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1 have here given but a bare outline of^he advan- 
tages of Gilgit to the Empire, for the subject is a large 
one. The Gilgit Agency is a model of what a frontier 
outpost in a friendly and protected State should be. 
Colonel Durand was appointed British Agent at Gilgit 
in 1889, and is assisted by a handful of English 
officers — until last year there were only five of these. 
While training and rendering efficient the Imperial 
Service troops of the Maharajah, he has been skilfully 
carrying on the political work entrusted to him, con- 
ciliating neighbouring peoples, extending our influence 
and firmly eslalfiishing it, and has also proved that he 
is ever ready to punish with strong hand any olTence on 
the part of a hostile or rebellious tribe. 

I halted for several days at Appleford’a camp to 

paper, ilie * Svot,' which appearerl in the * Tinica ’ of December 9, 1892. 
Comiucnt is unnecessary : — 

*A«lvertin^ to the Pamir question, the “Svet” .strongly condemns 
Kussiaii dii^Ioiiiacy for the Convention concluded with Lord Granville in 
1872, wlicreby the llnssian frontier in tlial region was formed by a line 
from L.ike 8ari-Kul to Pandja, crossing the Pamirs in such a way as to 
cut oir Uussia from access to the Hindu Kush. The newspaper describes 
this range as the key of Great 3^ritain’.s Asiatic possessions, and points 
out that if Russia commanded the passes leading to Cliitral, her troops 
would only have to march some 250 miles along a good route to enter 
Cashmere, thou* entry into which country would be the signal for a for- 
midubJo insurrection against tlie Briti.sh throughout India. This, pursues 
the “ 8 vet,” is the reason why Great Britain is so anxious to reach the 
southern slopes of the Hindu .Kush, which she intends to render impreg- 
nable, and this is why Russia should take advantage of the short time left 
her to preserve this key to her power, and, since it is impossible for her to 
act against India by way of Afghanistan, to do so through Chitral. After 
declaring that the Convention of 1872 was not a formal treaty, and that 
owing to the change in the situation since it was concluded it has practi- 
cally lapsed, the newspaper urges the Government to show no delay in 
securing the Khapate of Wakhan, extending Russian intluence to the 
Hindu Kush, placing Chitral under Russian protection, and hoisting the 
Russian dag on the passes before Great Britain hoists the English colours. 
At the same time a military road should immediately be constructed from 
Aiarghelan across the Pamirs, and the passes of the Hindu Kush should 
be strongly fortified, so as to permit at any moment of a Russian descent 
into the ^ 
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await letteH. The engineers of Messrs. Spedding & 
Co.*s staff were now scattered over the 240 miles 
of road, each, with a gang of coolies, working on the 
particular section allotted to him ; and, to my inexpe- 
rienced eye, the rapidity with which the road was 
being carried across this most dilEciilt country was 
amazing. Some five thousand navvies were employed on 
it, men of various countries — Afridis, Kyberis, Peslia- 
waris, Kabulis, Kashmiris, Swats, Punjabis, and others. 

It needed a firm hand to keep all these in ord(?r. 
The Pathans, who formed the majority, were for tlie 
most part big, handsome men; but some of them looked 
thorough rulfians, as in fact they were — fugitives from 
justice, who had been robbers and murderers in their 
own land. • But, with all his ])loodthirstiness and genei’al 
savagery, the jovial, courageous, independent Patlian 
is a more pleasing and respec’talfie cliaracter than the 
effeminate Kashmiri, mild and liarmless men'ly b(;cause 
he is so complete a coward. Tlie Pailian is brutal, but 
he is a man. 

These wdld aliens inspire great terror in the timorous 
natives hereabouts, who arc even' trum])ing up charg(,*s 
of robbery and outrage against them, in order to obtain 
compensation. If a crime of any sort is committed oji 
this road, it is invariably put down to the Pathans — veuy 
unfairly so, for tlie Maharajah’s sepoys are far from 
being beyond suspicion ; but the Pathan is a dog with 
such a very bad name that it is only natural he should 
be the object of calumny. It would lead to a great 
deal of mischief were these cases settled before the 
corrupt and rapacious native magistrates, who would 
mulct both parties, and probably by their injustice 
excite the angry Pathans to murderous riots. Spedding, 
therefore, and some of the staff, have been appointed 
magistrates by 4he Kashmir Durbar, with full powers 
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to adjudicate in all disputes that may arise between 
the servants and coolies of the firm and the subjects of 
the Maharajah. The truculent Pathan places complete 
confidence in the justice of his sahibs, and accepts their 
decision, whatever it may be, without question. 

High faculties for organisation are necessary to one 
who would contract to make strategical roads in these 
regions. The responsibilities attending such an under- 
taking are great. In the first place, the transport ser- 
vice is a matter for serious consideration. T his country 
producing nothing, Spedding & Co. have to bring up 
from Kashmir all the grain and other supplies necessary 
for their host of coolies. Godowns have also to be 
established at various points, where the men can pur- 
chase clothes and other requisites. In this particular 
summer, when, in anticipation of the Hun2a-Nagar ex- 
pedition, all available coolies and baggage-animals were 
mjoded to carry the supplies for the troops at Gilgit, 
and when it was only alter the most strenuous efibrts 
that a bare sufficiency of grain was brought across the 
pas-ses before they were closed for the winter by heavy 
snows, it may be imagined that Spedding’s transport 
was an an.xious busiiiess, demanding his constant super- 
visK.in. At one time it seemed as if it were impossible 
that (‘noiigh grain could cross the passes in time, and 
it was feared le.st the thousands of men who were about 
to be shut up for eight months in this desert region 
would siiilbr from actual famine. 

'Ihe organisation of this energetic finn is certainly 
very complete; and as Mr. Spedding has now had much 
experience in the work, he can at very short notice 
appear with an army of coolies and his own com- 
missariat at any point in the Himalayas, or elsewhere, 
where a road is urgently needed. His services are in- 
valuable on any military expedition into the hills. 
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CHAPTER xvni 

ON TRB SLOPES OP NANOA PARBAT — MARCH TO GILOIT — ASTOR COOLIKB — 
THE HATTU PIR— RAMGHAT — THE INDUS VALLEY — THE SHINAKA RE- 
PUBLICS-' HOME RULE— BOONJI — THE FLOOD OP 1840 — THE INDUS 
FERRY — CBAK£RK6t — A DESERTED VILLAGE. 

WniiiE wjuting for my letters I made some expeditious 
in order to obtain a near view of Nanga Parbat and 
take photographs of that white giant. On one occasion 
I clambered up a precipitous mountain behind Apple- 
ford’s camp, some fourteen thousand feet or so iji 
height, from which the vieAV would have been magnifi- 
cent were it not for a dust-haze that filled the still, 
sultry air — a most disagreeable phenomenon, not, like 
a cloudy, moisture-charged atmosphere, lending dis- 
tance to the landscape, and producing soft and pleasing 
tones, but blurring all with its monotonous ashy veil. 

On another occasion, accompanied by two or three, 
coolies carrying bedding and provisions, I made a four 
days’ most delightful trip to the glaciers that lie at tlie 
head of the nullah behind Astor. Here I found a 
charming Alpine valley, with ^i*assy slopes and forests 
of pine, where, among the ferns and moss beneath the 
trees, one could gather as many ripe strawberries as one 
pleased. Higher up 1 crossed a slope of boulders and 
debris oisiwhich rose and other bushes were growing. 
I naturaUy concluded that I was walking on the solid 
surface of the earth, when, to my surprise, I suddenly 
came upon a great chasm, mrd, looking into it, saw dark 
eavems opening otit nnder pie, witih.wp]^ of solid ice : 
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while in places the ice had melted away, leaving the 
crust of moraine above unsupported. The water 
was fast dripping down from the roofs of these icy 
caverns, and rocks were continually tumbling in from 
above as the thaw proceeded. I now realised that I 
was walking on the top of a great glacier covered with 
the debris of the mountains it had brought down with 
it. I came across many others of these openings where 
there had been a recent subsidence of the moraine, and 
it was curious to see, far down, at the bottom of these 
dim chasms, the uprooted rose-trees, still covered with 
blossoms, lying among the blocks of ice and fallen 
boulders. In otlier parts the stony crust was thin, and 
crags of ice projected through it, whose gradual melt- 
ing watered little surrounding gardens of grass and 
Alpine flowers. 

Then I fell in with a lovely blue lake, called San- 
gosar, surrounded by snow-clad lun'glits, wliicli were 
reflected on its still surface, and having only a few 
dwarf birches growing on its shores. From here, after 
a long and arduous climb, 1 rea<fluMl the summit of a 
snowy spur, the heiglit of which al)ove the sea must 
liave^ [)(‘en about vse.venteen thousand feet, and was 
rewarded by a spectacle than which it would be diffi- 
cult to find a grander. Befo*’e me stood a buttress of 
Nanga Parbat, My vision could travel from the depths 
lying almost perpendicularly a mile beneath my feet, 
up awful wastes, to a white dome at an immense height 
above me, and about ten miles distant. The foot of this 
scene was formed by the snow-streaked moraine, and 
the little lake from wliich I had ascended. Above 
these was a long and very steep glacier, cloven by many 
crevasses, filling the hollow between two sharp project- 
ing ridges of the mountain. Above the glacier were 
mighty slopes oi snow, with great pinnacles and walls 
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of rock springing from them, while what appeared to 
be glittering icicles of gigantic size hung over the out- 
jutting ledges of the precipices. And at last, highest 
of aU, topping this sublime desolation, was that vast 
dome of snow, rolling in soft outlines, with not a rock 
appearing through the pure white, standing out against 
the pale blue sky. 

Occasionally an avalanche would thunder over some 
cliff on to the glacier below ; but otherwise a wonderful 
stillness prevailed in this lifeless region. The gentle 
downs of unsullied snow that formed the horizon ap- 
peared in striking contrast to the savage rugg(;dness 
beneath, a mysterious region stretching out calm and 
solemn under the pure, thin air, in which no creature 
or plant could exist. 

That white horizon so near me w’as the limit of the 
British Empire, the slopes beyond deseonding into the 
unexplored valleys of the Indus, where dwell the 
Shinaka tribesmen. Had I crossed the ridge with my 
followers, the first human beings w^e met would in .'ill 
probability have cut our heads off. 

On returning to Appleford’s camp I found that 
Spedding had arrived, and was very bu.sy superin- 
tending the construction of this section of the load. 
There was a disappointing message from Gilgit await- 
ing me. Major Cumberland was prostrated with fever, 
and our journey to the I’aitiirs had to be abandoned. 
On August 11 Colonel Hurand passed through here on 
his way to Simla, and Spedding, who was compelled to 
return to Kashmir, to look to that ever-worrying trans- 
port and grain question, accompanied him as far as 
Srinagur. 

1 was anxious to see Gilgit before leaving this 
district, and decided now to march there. Had 1 
known what would take plane later .QP^ Z might have 
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spared myself this trouble, and occupied my time in 
shooting in pleasant nullahs or in mountaineering ; for 
I was destined to see h good deal of Gilgit, and to 
make three journeys along this particularly dreary and 
undelectable road. 

It was not easy at this time to procure horses at 
Astor, cither for myself or my baggage, so I decided to 
tramp it. I soon began to realise the difficulties that 
beset (he traveller on this military road, which was now 
crowded with the trains of men and animals carrying 
supplies to the frontier outpost. It was not easy to 
olit ain even the few coolies I required, and when some 
were at last raised for me in the neighbouring village of 
Los, they were very difieront men to the active and 
cheery Baltis and Ladakis with whom I had been 
trav(4lhig so many hundreds of miles hitherto. They 
toihid along slowly and reluctantly, with gloomy, sulky 
e;ci>ressions, always lamenting and complaining when 
they passed me. But the life on the Gilgit road is well 
e.aleiilated to ruin the temper of the most amiable and 
coni ('lit ed people. The natives of the Astor district 
were having an especially bad time of it, the Kashmir 
authorities having this year imposed an excessive share 
of hegar on them, so that many of the men were halt 
and worn with the hard labour. 

The road from Astor to Gilgit is divided into nine 
marches, which I got over in six days. There are no 
rest-houses, so that the traveller has to encamp at night. 
Having sent my baggage on ahead, I set out on August 
12, and marched to Doiun, a distance of twenty-four 
miles. Spudding’s new road had not yet been com- 
pleted beyond Ajipleford’s camp, so that I had to follow 
the old native track. The new road will not only be 
far more easy, but it will also shorten the distance con- 
siderably ; the construction of a gallery along the cliffi- 
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face opposite Appleford’s camp, for instance, will avoid 
a long zigzag to the heights above. 

At first I traversed a dreai^ country, over gravelly 
downs glittering with mica, sparsely grown with ugly 
wormwood bush ; then along gorges by the river-bed 
where, had it not been for frequent draughts of the 
ice-cold water, the heat would have been insupportable. 
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Tlie water of this torrent, like' that of the Oilgit and 
other streams in this region, is very discoloured by the 
minute particles of mica' it holds in suspension. It 
does not appear that ill-coasetpiences follow the drink- 
ing of this prickly mixture. Then the road ascended, 
high above the river, to cross barren, hot plateaus to 
the village of Bashkin ; beyond which it led for a time 
through a pleasanter "country, tmyersihg raJleys well 
ooverra with pine-woods, and watei^ bj iimy streams 
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from the snows of the mountains above. At last, just 
before dark, I reached a point whence I overlooked the 
large valley of Doiun, where it opens out upon the 
ravine of the Astor Eiver ; and here I perceived, much to 
my joy, far below, a white spot, which I recognised as 
a sahib's tent — the present quarters of Mr. Wilkinson, 
another of Speddiiig & Co.’s busy staff. I clambered 
down the hillside, introduced myself, and was 
welcome. 

The village of Doiun is higher up the valley, and 
still higher is aDogra foi't containing a small garrison — 
an important position, for hard by is a pass into lawless 
Ohilas. I did not see my baggage or coolies this night, 
and on the morrow I ascertained that they had reached 
Doiun Village at eleven o’clock, and that three of them 
had thrown down their loads and run away. This dis- 
appearance of one’s coolies is of not infrequent occur- 
rence on the Gilgit road. 

Uaviiig witli difficulty replaced the deserters with 
three Doiun men, I set out on the afternoon of 
August J 3 for the next stage, llamghat, the march 
that is the most dreaded of all by the coolies, and 
which is, not without reason, de.scribed in Ince’s Guide- 
book as being a ghastly journey. There is not a drop 
of water lo be obtained on the way, and the heat is 
always more inleiiso here t.han on any other part of the 
road. The numerous bones of dead baggage-animals — 
not long since of men likewise — ^lying among these 
parched rocks testify to the horrors of this march. 

There are two roads from Doiun to Earaghat, the 
lower and the upper. I vrent by the first and returned 
by the second, and there is little to choose between 
them. Close to its junction with the Indus the Astor 
torrent rushes down a narrow gorge with lofty, arid 
cdounta^ rising on either side. The ^mountain on the 
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left bank, where not precipitous, has gigantic slopes* of 
debris, and boulders piled one on the other at a danger- 
ously steep angle, down which landslips and showers of 
rock often sweep, while large portions of the mountain- 
side at times fall away. The lower road winds and 
zigzags among these horrid slopes, now rising 1,000 
feet, only to descend to its former level, and then 
rise once more in order to avoid the frequent preci- 
pices, and at last brings one to a high spur, from which 
there is a final very steep descent to Ramghat. 

The upper road is easier, being carried along the 
top of the mountain till it reaches a point nearly 
6,000 feet above the river— the spur of Hattu Pir — 
whence one looks down on Ramghat, lying at one’s 
feet far beneath, and the thin, white line of the torrent, 
whose roar is scarcely audible. Seen from the Hattu 
Pir the Astor gorge is appalling for its nakedness and 
desolation, and the gigantic scale of its precipices. The 
steep descent from the Hattu Pir to the river is by a 
rough track, very bad for iuirses and fatiguing for men, 
zigzagging down these 6,000 feet of prccipic(i.s and 
piled-up boulders. 

The line of the new road will be somcwliere be- 
tween the two native roads. 'I'he engineering diffic.ul- 
ties presented here are very great, and it must bo 
almost impossible to construct a road tliat will not 
be repeatedly swept away by tlic falling roeks ; while 
the loose mountain-side,. ever ready, as it is, to slide 
away, affords the least secure of foundations. It wuis 
anticipated that there would be numerous accidents 
among the navvies employed on this section of the 
road while working on this perilous raountahi ; and I 
heard that upwards of thirty men had been killed here 
before I left the country, having been struck by falling 
rocks, or precipitated into the abyss by the ummbling 
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away of their foothold. But when the road across tliis 
dangerous bit has been successfully finished, it will 
save a vast amount of suffering to man and beast. 

After the long scramble up and down these miles of 
hot boulders under the fiery sun, every traveller rushes • 
eagerly to the torrent-bank at Ramghat, and quenches 
his thirst in that delicious icy water. Eamghat itself 
is a spot as ghastly as is the I’oad that leads to it. It is 
merely a little military post of caves and huts guard- 
ing the two bridges — one a rope bridge, the other a 
wooden cantilever bridge — which span the river. The 
post is an important oiui, for should an enemy seize it 
and destroy these bridges, all communication with 
Gilgit would be cut off. 

'^I'here is no vegetation at Eamghat: on all sides rise 
the .stupendous bare crags. Tlie rocks here become so 
heated by the sun in tlie daytime that I found them 
almo.'^t too hot to touch for some time after the wester- 
ing stm had left them in shadow. The air, heated by 
the rocks, felt like the breath of a furnace. Tliree 
times 1 vi.sited Eamghat, and it was always the same. 
A man might almost as well pass his life in a stokehole 
as in tlii.s infernal oven of a place. I should imagine 
th.af the unforl unate sepoys Avho have to live here must 
develop livers like those of the similarly-treated geese 
of Ictrasburg. 

The Gilgit road has tjeen called the Siberia of Kash- 
mir. It wafi once the custom.of the Kashmiris to con- 
duct their convicts as far as tliis Eamghat bridge, force 
them across the river, and leave them to shift for them- 
selves on the fiirtiier bank, their usual fate being either 
to starve in the desert or to fall into the hands of the 
Yaghistanis, who killed them or sold them into slavery. 

On cros.sing the bridge I felt a chilly breath on my 
face like that which meets one on opening the door of 
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a cellar ; for the air for a few feet over the surface of 
the river was deliciously cooled down by that icy water 
fresh from the snows and glaciers 

The camping-place was in a little nullah a mile or 
iSO farther on. Luckily some of the provisions came in ; 
but the coolies, with the bedding and baggage, did not 
enter an appearance this night, having succumbed to 
thirst and weariness, and remained by the river at Eam- 
ghat. It was oppressively hot all night in this gorge : 
no dew fell, though the sky was quite clear ; the gusts 
of wind that swept past occasionally still felt like the 
blast of a furnace, and though I slept coatless under the 
moon, I'Was uncomfortably warm. We purchased suf- 
ficient fuel to cook our food from some sepoys who 
-were stationed in a little block-house that guarded this 
side of the Astor liiver. 

The next day’s march — August 14 — was a waterless 
one, so I started at daybreak in order to get it over 
before the sun should gain full strength. A short 
distance beyond the nullah in which w'ehad bivouacked 
the road enters the Indus Valley, which is broad at this 
point, but narroAvs again into gorges both above and 
below the plain of Boonji. Tlie scenery round Avas 
wofuUy barren, the Indus flowing through an undulat- 
ing waste of stones, while the enclosing mountain-s 
were destitute of vegetation. 

It is here that the Indus leave.s Kashmir territoiy 
to enter the Shinaka country. The maps indicate the 
course of the river from near this point to Avhore it 
emerges into British territory by dotted lines, to signify 
thSt it has never been surveyed ; while the word ‘ un- 
explored,’ so tempting to a traveller’s imagination, is 
written large across the region. From here one looks 
doAvn the vsdley into the mysterious and forbidden 
laud that is so near, and from the^ ^ 
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road, by which I returned, the first Ohilas village, Gor, 
with its surrounding orchards, is visible. 

The district of Shinaka includes the Chilas, Darel, 
Tanger, and other valleys. Tlie inhabitants are Dards, 
and resemble tlie Astoris, Gilgittis, and Hunzas in dress 
and appearance. One very curious feature of this dis- 
trict is that the form of Government is Kepublican, and 
that the principle of Home Eule has been carried out 
to its extreme limit. Each Shinaka valley is a small 
Eepublican State, and each village of each Eepublic 
manages its own affairs. There is one settlement, of 
twelve hoinses only, in this region which can boast of 
being the t iniest independent State in the world. The 
smallest ^■illage has its local Parliament, at which every 
male above a certain age has a voice ; for not only is 
‘ one man one vote ’ the law here, but everyone is a 
Member of T’arlianient. Drew gives a most interesting 
account of thesti federations. A Village Parliament, he 
tells us, manages all the iuteinal affiiirs of the village ; 
but questions of gi'tieral policy are settled by the State 
Parliament, (o whicli each village sends its representa- 
tives. If only one member of the House objects to a 
proposed measure, it cannot be carried out ; Parliament 
is adjourned until the dis.sentient is talked over, or 
])ossibly bribed or bullied over, to the views of the ma- 
jority. Here a m.ajority is never allowed to dictate to 
a minority. Thus, if one village of a State differs from 
tiro others, it is at liberty to carry out its own policj' ; 
so that occasionally one village is in alliance with one 
foreign Power, while the other villages in the same 
State have thrown in their fortunes with a rival Power. 

As may be imagined, it is not easy for a Govern- 
ment to have a strong definite foreign policy under such 
a system ; while the obstruction of the minority pre- 
vents despatch in public business. It ^as perhaps well 
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for US in the coming winter that the Shinaka valleys 
were not governed by despotic rajahs, like their neigh- 
bours ; for it was known that the federated tribes medi- 
tated an attack on our line of communication when we 
were being held in check by the Kanjutis at Nilt. The 
local and general Parliaments met to discuss the ques- 
tion, and no doubt a good deal of talking was done by 
members, both of the war and peace parties. We heard 
of Jingo meetings at which there was some very fine 
blustering ; but as, according to the ancient Constitu- 
tion of the land, war could not be declared until all the 
peace party had been argued over by the eloquence of 
the bellicose, we had turned the enemy’s position at 
Nilt and subdued our foes before the federal tribesmen 
had come to any decision — and then it was too late to 
take action. Thus, Home Rule has its decided advaur 
tages when put into practice by States hostile to us. 

The Shinakas are, however, unanimous on one sub- 
ject — the righteousness of cutting oil’ the head of every 
Shiah who falls into their hands ; they are intolerant of 
"'dissent. 

Closed as this region at present is to us, the Gilgit 
merchants obtain their goods from India through Chilas 
by the Indus Valley route, despite the heavy tolls they 
have to pay to the tribesmen, so far preferable is this 
way to the Gilgit road, with its high passes and dangei's. 

I now followed the road across the stony plain to 
Boonji. The view both up and down the Indus Valley 
terminates in great snowy ranges. Looking down the 
valley towards Chilas I saw Nanga Parbat, with its 
leagues of snow, towering above all the lesser heights ; 
while up the valley distant rugged peaks were faintly 
visible — the mountains that hem in the ravines of the 
Kanjuti robbers. For I was now approaching that 
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projects into Yaghistan, or Rebel Land, as the fearful 
Kashmiris term the wild countries on their frontier ; 
and the traveller proceeding along this road has on 
either side of him more or less unknown or hostile 
tribes. 


Boonji signifies fifty in the language of these parts ; 
and the name, it is said, was given to this district be- 
cause there were once fifty villages and considerable 
cultivation in the now desert vale of the Indus between 
the mouths" of the Astor and Gilgit streams. An extra- 
ordinary flood in 1840, which is a striking example of 
the huge scale of the convulsions of Nature in this 
region of gigantic mountains, was no doubt the primary 
cause of the present desolation. Near the Hattu Pir 
a whole mountain suddenly fell into the Indus, forming 
a,great dan' across the river, and preventijig all outlet. 
The waters rose behind this dam for six months, flood- 
ing all the plain of Boouji and the valley of the Gilgit 
lliver, till a lake was formed thirty five miles in length, 
and of great depth. At last the rising lake reached 
the top of the. dam, overflowed it, forced a breach, and 
then, w'ith irresistible power, the immense mass of water 




opened a broad, deep channel through the opposing# 
moutitaiu. The liberated Indus once more rushed down 


its gorges, and the vast lake was drained in one day. 
Lfimdreds <if miles away, the great wave of the flood 
ovenvhehned a Sikh army that was encamped near At- 
tock, and the loss of life and property all down the 
valley of the Indus was beyond computation. 

The Cliilas raids, and subsequently the Kashmir 
begar, have hitherto discouraged any attempts at again 
bringing these lands under cultivation, while a large 
proportion of the inhabitants fled into neighbouring 
countries to escape the unceasing oppression. But now 
that our aptive interference in the aflairaof the State is 
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putting a stop to the old abuses, and that the peasants, 
having confidence in our will and power to see that 
justice is done them, are ready to take up unoccupied 
lands and cultivate them, it is to be hoped that oases of 
green, irrigated fields and orchards will soon once more 
be scattered over this dreary desert. Colonel Durand 
is doing his utmost to promote the colonisation of all 
cultivable lands on the Gilgit road, and the country, 1 
imagine, will present a very different aspect in a few 
years. 

It was a short, easy, but very hot march to lloonji. 
I had not been at so low a level as this siiuai 1 luid 
been in Kashmir territory, for the Indus near lloonji is 
only 4,400 feet above the sea. Doiun is 8,720, and the 
Hattu Pir, 10,000 feet. 

Boonji stands on an extensive plateau rising 250 
feet above the river. This plateau is fairly well 
watered, and here, undoubtedh’, more land could be 
brought under cultivation. The habitations are scat- 
tered, and few in number, but there is a good-sized 
*Dogra fort, wdth barracks for the accommodation of a 
considerable garrison. Boonji, standing a.s it docs at 
♦the gate of the valleys of Chilas, and commanding (lie 
passage of the Indus, is one of the most important posi- 
tions on the Gilgit road. 

I reached Boonji in advance of ;dl my followi^r.s, 
and sat down under the slnuh; of a \v:dnut-tree to await 
them. A hospitable old man brouglii jne out some 
welcome refreshment — a bowl of milk, cakes, and 
bunches of grapes. A crowd of courteous natives 
gathered round me, and I noticed that these men 
were of more dignified bearing and of a finer type 
than any I had of late seen. I was now on the fron- 
tier of Yaghistan, and these people were probably the 
descendants of bold robbers, and not of slaves. 
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The view from the plateau of Boonji is very fine, 
whether one looks down the hot valley into the land of 
the Shinakas, dominated by Nanga Parbat’s snowy 
dome, or, in the other direction, over the plain where 
the Ohakerkot and Gilgit rivers pour their tributary 
waters into the Indus. An immense panorama extends 
around one, a magnificent but melancholy waste of 
sands, rocks, and distant snows, basking in the fierce 
sunshine, at noon no shadows relieving the universal 
glare. 

At last the coolies, many of whom I had not seen 
for two days, straggled into camp and my tent was 
pitched. Then these miserable men came up to me, 
with groans and supplications that would have been 
very pitiable did not one know how much of humbug 
there was in this demonstration, and begged me to 
dismiss them. They must have known that, had I let 
thein go, they woidd liave been probalfiy pounced 
upon by Kashnriv officnals, to do begar under uncom- 
fortaljle conditions. As it was, tlicy were carrying 
light loads, had been promised baksliish in addition to 
their pay, and had been presented with a goat, rice, 
and otlier luxuries, Baltis would have made them- 
selves very merry under such circumstances, but it was 
dillicmlt to content these Astoris. I told them I would 
discliarge them here provided I could find other coolies 
to relieve them. The Dogra commandant, who now 
came up, informed me that tins was not feasible, all 
available coolies having been requisitioned for the car- 
riage of grain. My men had, therefore, perforce to 
accompany me for the few remaining marches to 
Gilgit. 

They at once reconciled themselves to their fate, 
and the spokesman of the queer creatures declared 
that if I gave them a little tobacco to .smoke this day, 
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this would put them in a good temper, and they would 
grumble no more. Having learnt from personal ex- 
perience that nicotine does possess properties of this 
nature, I complied with their request, with the result 
that they were very quiet and amiable for a while. 
They had no hookih with them, so contrived to make 
a pipe after the most primitive fashion known to 
smokers, and which prevails in wild parts of America, 
as well as in Asia. A little mound of earth was piled 
up, and then well patted down with the hands to make 
it firm. Into this mound a stick was then thrust hori- 
zontally for six inches or so. A hole was next bored 
with a finger through the earth just above the inner- 
most end of the stick^, and this hole formed the bowl of 
the pipe, and was filled with tobacco. Lastly, the stick 
was gently withdrawn, leaving behind a little tunnel 
that served as pipe-tube. Each coolie in turn applied 
his lips to the earthy mouth of this tube, and inhaled 
the grateful fumes. They had neve? before smoked 
such tobacco as I had given them, and expressed their 
high approval of it. 

The next day’s march was to Chakerkot. The road 
leads from the Boonji plateau down to the Indus, which 
has here to be crossed by a wooden raft. Tlie river 
was now in full flood, and the breakers were tumbling 
ominously in the centre. Accidents are not infre- 
quent at this passage. In the previous summer. Dr. 
[j^bertson, on his way. to ICafiristan, lost nearly all 
his baggage, and some instruments most necessary for 
an explorer — ^which, of course, could not be replaced — 
by the capsizing of this raft, while nineteen coolies 
were drowned. A native officer, condoling with him 
after the accident, exclaimed, with the indifference to 
human life characteristic of Ids face, * Ah, s^b, what 
A .dieter t As for .&e find . 
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you others ; but as regards the baggage, it is another 
matter.’ 

This passage is, of course, a position of vital import- 
ance to the Gilgit garrison, and while guarded by 
Boonji on one side, has the little fort of Sai on the 
opposite bank. A memorable night-surprise took place 
here some years ago. The Kashmir garrisons had been 
driven across the Indus by the Yaghistanis, and the 
latter were holding Sai in force. One dark night the * 
Maharajah’s troops stealthily came down from Boonji, 
swam the Indus with the aid of many hundreds of in- 
flated goatskins (with the loss of numbers of men, who 
were numbed by the icy water and swept away), sur- 
prised the enemy, captured Sai, and secured once more 
the road to Gilgit — a most creditable performance ; but 
* the brave Dogra soldiers will do anything that is re- 
quired of them when properly led, as I myself saw 
later on. 

The dangers of the Boonji ferry will soon be a thing 
of the past, for a suspension-bridge is being sent from 
England to span the broad torrent. ' 

We efl’ected the passage on this occasion without 
accident. I observed that the ferrymen here were 
more skilled in their work than those in Baltistan, not 
attempting to paddle with bare poles, but employing 
broad-bladed oars and ruUocks ; which is just as well, 
for at this point, were the raft carried away by the 
current, it would soon reach rapids in which nothing 
could live. 

We landed on the sandy shores of the right bank. 
As there are difllcult cliffs at the junction of the Indus 
and Gilgit rivers, the road ascends the Sai nullah to the 
village of Chakerkot, and thep crosses the intervening 
rai^e to the Ghlgit Yalley. This nullah is a pleasant 
sjiltot ,fw this generally desert region, with clear run- 
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aing water and a good deal of vegetation. Our this 
day’s camping-place was a grassy patch on the left bank 
of the little river, just opposite Chakerkot. The lum- 
badar came to me across the cantilever bridge that 
here spans the stream, with presents of grapes and 
apricots. Chakerkot is surrounded by orchards, and 
the wild vines festoon the trees. 

But on our side of the river the aspect was a very 
* melancholy one ; for here was one of the deserted 
villages I have spoken of. It was evident that within 
recent years cultivated fields had extended for some 
distance up the valley, but of the foimer inhabitants 
there was not one left. In more favoured lauds the 
nakedness of abandoned tillage would soon be hidden 
by rank weeds and bushes ; but it is not so here. As 
the canals that tapped the streams above had been un- 
tended, and allowed to fall to ruin, this land, depmiding 
as it does so entirely on irrigation, had lapsed into 
desert. Save for a narrow margin of wild growth by 
the river-brink, there was no vegetable life to be seen. 
Where once the maize and lucerne, had gladdened the 
eye, the stone walls now enclosed terraces of dry, 
yellow earth. Numbers of line walnut, peach, anti 
other valuable fruit-trees dotted the stony hillside, or 
stood thickly together in what had once been green 
orchards; but now all these trees were leafless, with 
stark branches, dead for want of the needful moisture. 

On our side of the river all had been abandoned. 
Looking towards the other side, I perceived that 
though a good deal of land was still under cultivation 
and beautifully green, there were also sad signs of ruin 
and wasted labour ; there, too, were ranged the dreary 
rows of dry terraces an^ the skeleton trees standing 
above them, where once the irrigation-streams had 
babbled down in miniature cascades, sprea^ng fertility. 
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Many of the inhabitants, I was told, had made an 
exodus into Chilas. It was scarcely necessary to inquire 
the cause. 

My tent was pitched on a small flower-spangled plot 
of grass which the river often floods, . shaded by an 
ancient walnut-tree, whose branches were smothered 
by a luxuriant vine covered with bunches of ripe 
grapes — a delicious islet of verdure amid this stony 
desolation. 

In the evening it began to rain, a very rare occur- 
rence here. The coolies, who had before declared them- 
selves anable to support the heat of the sun, now com- 
plained bitterly of cold, and said they could find no 
shelter. Close by was a hut made of the branches of 
trees, so t asked them wdiy they did not take up their 
quarters tlvn'c. There are two sepoys in it * was the 
reply. ‘Wo c.annot go where sepoys are.' ‘Then 
cross the river,' I suggested. ‘ There are plenty of 
houses ? ’ ‘ We dare not,' said the spokesman. ‘ Those 

men are Yaghistani wallahs! We are afraid to go into 
th(*i]’ houses.' So, fearing the sejjoys on one side, and 
the natives on the other, they had to content them- 
selves witli a ])ivouao under the trees; no great hard- 
shi[), for their clothes vrere not thin and the weather 
was varm. The Astoris evidently regard all peoples 
who (lw(‘ll beyond the Indus as Yaghistanis, to be 
avoided as dangerous. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

rflK OILQIT VALLKY— GILGIT-'THE KASHMIR ARMY—REGULARS— IRREGULAR 
LEVIES —THE IMPERIAL SERVICE TROOPS— WORK OF THE GILQIT 
AGENCY — COSSACKS ON THE PAMIRS— IIUNZA ENVOYS— MARCH TO SRINA- 
GUR — A PATH AN DASTUR — IDGARH — SIRDARKOTE— THE BORZIL PASS — 
MINEMERG— THE VALLEY OF GURAIS. 

From Chakerkot to Gilgit is tliree stages, which “can be 
easily travelled by laden coolies in two days ; but these 
are not agreeable marches, leading one through a very 
burnt-up country. 

On leaving Chakerkot on August 15, we first 
traversed the ridge dividing the valley of the Sai from 
that of the Gilgit Eiver. On reaching the summit of 
this stony pass, I looked down upon the Gilgit torrent 
rushing through a broad, completely barren valley, en- 
closed by mountains of monotonous outline. It was a 
hot tramp from here to the camping-place some miles 
up the valley. Luckily the road in two placets a])- 
proached the torrent, so that one could slake one's 
thirst in the cold, mica-discoloured water. 

I passed numl)ers of coolies this day carrying mili- 
tary stores to Gilgit — Balds; Astorls; and even some 
poor Ladakis, who greeted me with the familiar 
and were evidently suffering more than the others from 
an oppressive heat such as is unknown in tlieir high- 
lands. The camping-place was a cheerless spot, a dusty 
plateau high above the river, with not a blade of grass 
growing near. Here stood a srqiall stone hovel used as 
a shelter by the dak wslli^s, who able : to pro- 
vide us with a little us 
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up the water we required from the torreut in their 
mushoks. 

Blood has been freely shed along all this dreary 
frontier road, and near this spot one is pointed out the 
scene of a massacre of Dogra troops by treacherous 
Yaghistani tribesmen. 

The next day, August 17, we marched into Gilgit, 
another hot and desert journey for a great portion of 
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the way ; but on nearing our destination we passed 
through considerable cultivation, the villages of Minawar 
and Sakwar being surrounded by orchards and maize- 
fields, and presenting an appearance of prosperity rare 
on this road. Doubtless their proximity to the British 
Agency secures these villagers some immunity from the 
oppression which prevails elsewhere. At Sakwar I 
rested for tiffin, and was regaled by the people vdth 
grapes and milk. Tlie men were much better looking 
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here than those I had seen in the Astor district, while 
the girls, who were not particularly shy, but who, with 
unveiled faces, peeped at the stranger from round the 
comers of walls and trees, were really very pretty, 
having rosy complexions, good features, and lovely eyes. 

I had heard so much of the desolation of the Gilgit 
district that I was much surprised, on reaching the 
plateau of Jutial, and looking down on the famous 
fortress, to find it surrounded by one of the largest 
and best-cultivated oases I had beheld since leaving 
fertile Kapalu. The mountains here recede from the 
river, leaving on the right bank a broad plain, well 
watered by little streams. I walked through orchards 
of ripe peaches, under clusters of purple grapes, acioss 
fields of rice, millet, maize and Indian hemp, jj.i'it the 
Dogra fort and barracks, and reached the British 
Agency — a further surprise for me ; for here 1 came 
upon signs of civilisation I ^ad not anticipated, a [iiclty 
bungalow standing in the middle of well-kept grounds 
and gardens. Here I found four of the olliceis of 
Colonel Durand’s staff, by whom I was made wclcomci : 
Lieutenant Manners Smith, the military secri'lary, and 
Lieutenants Townshend, Stewart, and Molon}'. tfn^ 
attaches to the Agency. Here, too, was Major Cum- 
berland, stiU sufiering from the effects of fever. 

On this occasion I stayed at Gilgit for three days, 
and was enabled to form . some idea of the excellent 
work this handful of British officers had already ac- 
complished in putting this, the extreme outpost of the 
^ipire, in a proper state of defence. A few years back a 
Kashmir garrison of 6,000 men was found inadequate to 
hold in check the Kanjuti tribesmen. The Hunza-Nagar 
campaign has shown what the same troops can do 
since they have been taken in hand by our officers. 

The KashRiir Army was supposed to consist of 
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20,000 men, but numbers of these only existed on 
paper. The total force now probably amounts to about 
ten thousand men, and is thus composed : — ^First, the 
regular array, recruited in India from Dogras and 
Gurkhas, men who, though not so carefully selected as 
the sepoys of our own regiments, are of fair material 
and good fighting-stock. These are still, for the most 
part, armed with muzzle-loaders — Enfields and others. 

Secondly, the irregular levies that are raised in 
different parts of the State. Some of these men, the 
Punialis for example, are capable of being converted 
into useful s<,'ldiers ; but most of them are recruits from 
the ninvarlike races — Ikltis, Ladakis, even Kashmiris — 
on whose prowess in fight it would not do to rely. These 
iri’egulars are armed with matchlocks and other primi- 
tive weap''ns, and some of them with the native sword 
and shield. 

Thirdly, the Imperial Ser\'ice troops, who compose 
the Gilgit garri.son. It will be remembered that, ac- 
('ording to a re(a*utly-organised scheme, the fundamental 
principles of which were settled by the present Foreign 
Secretary in India, Sir Mortimer Durand, some of the 
important native Stales now place a certain portion of 
their armi(’s at. the disposal of our Government for the 
purposes of Imperial defence, the drilling and training 
of the men being supervised by selected British officers. 
'J’lie Slate of Kashmir supplies three regiments of 
Im])erial Service, troops and a mule battery, in aU 
about two thousand men, who, like the regulars, are 
Gurkhas and Dogras. They are well equijiped, and are 
ivrmed with Sniders. Thanks to the energ)' with which 
the officers of the Agency have taken them in hand, the 
men now know their duties as disciplined soldiers, and 
have a smart appearance, which is more than can be 
said of tlie sepoys of the other Kashmir regiments. 
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I saw that the work of these of&cers was no sine- 
cure. Little time had they to go shikaring into the 
well-stocked nullahs of the neighbourhood. While they 
were drilling the garrison into shape and superintending 
the grain transport at Gilgit, Captain Twigg was doing 
the same work at Astor ; and Colonel Neville Chamber- 
lain was contending with the most anxious task of all, 
that of hurrying all necessaries across the Borzil Pass 
before it should be closed for the winter, with native 
supineness and ineptitude, and often deliberate obstruc- 
tion, to overcome. 

There were but thirty men of our o^vn Indian Army 
at Gilgit w'hen I was there, fine Pathans of the 2()t.h Pun- 
jab Infantry, who formed the bodyguard of the British 
Agent in this remote corner of tlie woi-ld. 

Surgeon lioberts, the Agency doctor, whose share 
of the hard work was not to come till later on, had 
time to ride about the country with me and show me 
the sights. On the evening of iny arrival we went to 
the mouth of the Kargha nullah, up which there is a 
track leading into Yaghistan, to see a carving of lluddha 
on the face of a rock, a .sign that this country, as well 
as Baltistan, had once been Bu(ldhi.st. There is but one 
European grave in Gilgit, that of the intre])id cxi)lorer, 
Lieutenant Hayward, who was treacherously murdered 
near here, by order of the King of Yasin, in 1870. 

At this time various disquieting rumours were 
brought down to Gilgit by native informants. It was 
reported that a body of Cossacks was on the Pamirs 
at a point only ten marches distant, and would probably 
enter the Hunza Valley, where the rulers, while hostile 
to us, were favourably disposed to the Eussians. Then 
we heard that Captain Youn^husband had promptly left 
Kashgar for the Pamirs, to discover what was going on. .. 
Four Huim notobles^ 
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or nine followers, entered Gilgit while I was there, 
bringing some message from their king. These speci- 
mens of the robber tribe were strongly-built men, with 
bold eyes and rather jovial expressions. They all wore 
the Dard caps and cloth cliogas, or robes, some of the 
chogas being thickly sfhdded with little white feathers 
to add to their warmth. Their long black hair hung 
in knotted ringlets on either cheek. 

They were most diplomatic in their talk, and prated 
of the blessings of peace, which, with these people, is 
generally a sign of warlike intention ; and it was, indeed, 
well-kno.wn at Gilgit that, possibly at the instigation of 
the Kussians, the tribesmen had been strengthening 
their defeiu'es at Nilt for two years, and making every 
preparation for a light; while, with all their protesta- 
tiorivS of Iri^^udship for us, they intercepted letters which 
were being forwiircled, at this critical poi iod of the Eus- 
siau im1)rog]io, from Gilgit to Captain Younghusband. 

On August 20 tlie pleasant little party at the Gilgit 
Agemn’ broke up. Tiioiitenarit Stewart was sent off to 
the Pamirs, with lour Pathan sepoys, to discover what 
tri(!ks the Eussian Bear was np to, Lieutenant Manners 
Smith accompanying him for some marches, in order to 
make arrangements with the Puniali rajahs for keeping 
up a dak communication across the Hindoo Koosh. 
Maj(.)r Cumberland departed to a neighbouring nullah, 
while I reluctantly turned m.y face south, but, seeing 
that thei*e were so many signs pf distin bance in the air, 
not without hopes of returning later ojx. 

1 now decided to travel tln^ twenty-two stages tc 
Srinagnr, replenish my kit, and await events there, I 
was seven days returning to Appleford's camp, for the 
heat was now so great that one could not call upon the 
coolies to double the marches. The traffic on the road 
Was becoming denser every day, aa the, long trains of 
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men and beasts of burden were bringing up the 
anxiously-expected grain. On bad parts of the road, 
and especially on the terrible Hattu Pir, we frequently 
passed the bodies or bones of horses and mules that 
had fallen by the way, to feed the vultures. 

I crossed the Hattu Pir this time by the upper road, 
6,000 feet of hard climbing through the suffocating air. 
My tiffin coolie, lightly loaded though lie was, and Avhom 
I had allowed, contrary to my rule, to lag far behind 
me, fell ill of the heat by the way. So I sat down, and 
waited in vain on the top of the mountain for the cold 
fowl and bottle of tea which he was carrying; ulti- 
mately I had to tramp all the Avay to Doiun before I 
could get anything to eat or drink. The view from the 
Hattu Pir was very fine, but I should have enjoyed it 
more had water been procurable. I saw far beneath me 
the broad Indus winding for leagues, from Baltistan into 
Chilas. Far away, above the lesser mountuin.s, rose the 
great snowy ranges, their lower slopes hidden in blue 
haze, so that they appeared to be separated from the 
earth, and I seemed to be gazing at a mountainous 
archipelago floating in mid-air. The barrenness and 
ruggedness of this region <;ould be ivell appreciated 
from here. In all directions were ruddy roc^ks, couloirs ol 
debris, stony plateaus, the cultivation of Hoonji and (lur 
appearing like two tiny green patches in the vast waste 

On August 25 I readied Appleford’s camp. While 
travelling on these roads, to arrive at a place like. 
Qilgit, or enter the camp of one of Spedding & (!o.’s 
engineers, is much like making a port after a sea voyage. 
As I came in I felt as if I had just completed a rather 
rough seven days’ run from my last port, Gilgit, and 
was now putting into a snug and civilised harbour, 
where I was to see again the face of the white man, 
and where, too, tock and other liu^uri^ awaited me. 
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Appleford was exercising his magisterial powers 
when I arrived in camp. The predatory instincts of 
the Fathans had broken out. The lumbadar of a neigh- 
bouring village complained that some of the Afghans 
working on that section of the road had forcibly seized 
a sheep, and had stolen out of a house a valuable olive- 
wood casket, twenty rupees, and a robe of honour 
which Colonel Durand had presented to the owner. 
Appleford ordered accusers and accused to appear 
before him in the evening. It is, of course, often im- 
possible to bring a matter home to the individual 
offenders ; but should it be proved that they belong to 
some particular gang, the gang as a whole has to suffer 
the penalty, or give up its guilty members. On this 
occasion r(;preseutatives of the suspected gang begged 
Appleford to allow them to settle the matter among 
themselves, according to their own dastur, undertiiking 
that the property should be found. They religiously 
carried out the custom of which they spoke that 
night. A deep hole was dug in the ground,, and as 
soon as it was quite dark every man of the gang in 
turn went alone, unobserved of the others, and poured 
into the hole his lapful of earth. The next morning 
the viUagers were instructed to search in the loose 
earth, and there, indeed, they discovered the caske^ 
the money, tlie robe of honour, and the price of the 
sheep, no man knowingVho it Avas that had restored 
the property. 

1 had now to find coolies or beasts of burden to 
carry ray baggage down the road. The official at Astor 
whose business it was to supply transport had been 
informed by someone that the last coolies he had pro- 
vided for me had run away, and that unless he made a 
better baudobast for me this time I might write about 
him, and give him a bad name in Englapd, for I was a 
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book-wallali as well as a picture-waUali. The threat of 
writing to the papers has little effect in these days with 
extortionate hotel-keepers and others in Europe ; but in 
this more unsophisticated region the superstitious fears 
of the potency of printing-ink still appear to exist, for 
my informant told me that the awe-inspired official ex- 
claimed in hoiTor : ‘ Ah, no ! surely his Higliness would 
not give me a bad name, in England!’ ‘Yes, he will 
do so if you anger him. He is quite that sort of man,’ 
was the reply. ‘Then I shall die,’ he groaned, and 
forthwith he supplied me with five homeward-bound 
men of the Giirais district, with their horses — <in ex- 
cellent bandobast. 

Gurais, which is seven marclu's, or eighty miles, 
from Astor, is a rich valley, whence come a great num- 
ber of the hardy transport jionies employed on this 
road. The Gurais peojile are a cross between the Kash- 
miri and the Bard, of good phy.sique, cheery fellows, and 
the pleasantest natives to tiavel with on the Gilgit road. 

On August 29 I left Apph-ford, and made a very 
short march to Idgarh, a cam})iug-ground a mile beyond 
A-Stor, where the titular rajah of the district has his 
mansion, and where the British oflicairs on duly and 
travelling sahibs, avoiding dismal Astor, are wont to 
mtch their teats. Here T found one Englishman only, 
Captain Twigg, who w’as hard at work superintending 
the improvements in Astor fori, the drilling of the 
troops, and that ever -worrying grain transport. As I 
arrived in camp I saw a stately Pathan of the Agency 
Bodyguard putting some Imperial Service recruits 
through their facings, the words of, command, as in 
our Indian Array, being given in English ; they arc 
given in Sanscrit, I believe, in the other regiments of 
me Maharajah’s service- , 
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Astor Valley for four marches. Each day brought me 
to a higher elevation and a cooler climate. It froze at 
night, and each morning my tent was stiff with ice. 
Tlie country was far less barren than between Astor 
and Qilgit, and the road often crossed high spurs 
covered with breezy pastures and piiic-woods. 

It was not an entirely solitary journey for me, for 
at no less than live halting-places I found the camps of 
Spedding's engineers — one Englislnnan at each. My 
second day*s march from Idgarh brought me to the 
village of Kurriim, where I found Mitchell, whom I 
had last seen at Srinagur, working with his gang of 
navvies, Mitchell had intended to travel down the 
road on the following day to meet Spedding, who was 
on his way norfh again ; so we marched off together on 
September 1. 

First we traversed a great slope of loose rocks, 
which was giving the road-makers a good deal of 
trouble. There had once been a large wood of cedars 
here, but now the ti*ees only showed their heads above 
the debris that had overwhelmed them, while some had 
been cnislied down or uprooted. Mitchell told me that^ 
this rocky chaos was the result of a severe earthquake- 
shock three years back, which had broken away whole 
spurs of tlui mountain, and sent them thundering down 
into the valley, llevond this the road had been com- 
pleted for some leagues, and after the tracks to which 
I had been accustomed for th.e last few months, I felt 
as if I could walk on for an indefinite time without 
getting tired on so easy a way. The breadth and the 
regularity of the road is curiously alarming to many of 
the hill-ponies, who look upon it as a very. uncanny 
phenomenon. When first brought on to it, they sniff 
at it suspiciously, and insist on getting off it on to the 
rough hillside whenever this is feasible.^ 
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Higher we went, over grassy, snow-streaked downs, 
on which many pretty Alpine flowers were now blos- 
soming, till we came to this day’s destination, Sirdar- 
kote, tile last camping-place at the foot of tlie pass. 
Here, some 12,000 feet above the sea, are the roofless 
ruins of an old rest-hut, standing in the middle of a 
treeless, open plain, much exposed to the winds, where 
there is a little pasture and shrub. Here the numerous 
marmots were weirdly whistling round us, to tlie mad- 
dening bewilderment of the dogs, as usual. As we 
waited for our baggage to come up it began to hail, 
snow, and blow, while the chilly mists rolled about u.s. 
It looked and felt unpleasantly wintry ; I could under- 
stand how perilous a place this Borzil Pass might be a 
Uttle later in the year. 

But this night we were comfortable enough here. 
Our followers had warm clothing, and bivouac-ked by 
the brushwood fires under the lee of the ruined hut . 
Mitchell made each man a present of a seer of fine 
rice, such as they had only before eaten at weddings 
and at important feasts. This caused great sati.sl;i(;tion, 
,,and some of the coolies even eomraenced to devour it 
raw, so tempting was it to them. Eice. and iced water 
does not appear much of a repast on which to conduct 
boisterous orgies, especially when the revellers have, tf) 
sit on a bare mountain-side in frost and sleet ; but 
these easily-contented men of Gurais contrived to do 
this. Warmed by the generous feast, they sang in loud 
choruses, and made a regular rollicking night of it. 

September 2 was a frosty, sunny day. After break- 
fast Mitchell and myself, leaving our camp standing, 
went to the top of the pass to meet Spedding. The 
Borzil, 13,600 feet, is an exceedingly easy pass in 
summer, but it is practically closed for the greater 
part of the year, for at the summt one has to cross a 
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long, exposed down for many miles, where to be over- 
taken by a snowstorm or % the deadly winds that 
sweep across the gap signifies probable death to the 
traveller. A large number of lives are lost here 
annually, and after the snow has melted in summer 
the dead bodies of men and animals are to be seen 
lying by the wayside. 

The new road had been completed across the pass 
during the two or three weeks that it had been clear of 
snow. In a few weeks it would be covered again. 
From the summit the outlook was bleak, even at this 
season ; we looked out upon rolling, snow-streaked 
pastures and stony slopes alone. 

As we sat at the very top of the pass we saw a 
strange sight. There stalked by us, going north, re- 
gardle.ss of the bitter wind, a gaunt, sunburnt man, 
naked save for a scant loin-cloth, carrying nothing 
vvifh liim, long-haired, wild and savage of eye, as if 
stupefied with bhang. He apparently did not observe 
any of us, and did not reply when addressed by our 
Mahomedan followers, but still stalked on, as if auto- 
matically, down (he pass, until he was lost to sight. 

mad(' conjectures as to what this weird creature 
was doing here. He was evidently a Mussulman, 
fanatic — a very unusual sight on this road. Was he 
bound for Cliiias, to excite against us the slumbering 
fanalicisin of that people? We could see that he was 
not a native of these regions,,but had come from some 
distant part of India. And so he passed on by us a 
mystery, looking neither to the left nor right, but gazing 
straight before him into vacancy, hurrying steadily on, 
like one bent on an urgent errand. 

He appeared to us like a portent of coming war ; 
and he was not the only one we came across. . Some 
time afterwards we met another stranger, also travelling 
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'north. * And where are you going?’ asked MitcheD. 
*To Gilgit,’ he replied. ‘ And what to do there ? ’ ‘I 
am a sharpener of swords,’ he said, with a grim smile, 
showing his white teeth. 

At last Spedding rode up to us. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. Johnson, C.E., of the Kashmir Public 
Works Department, who was inspecting the completed 
portions of the road. We returned with them to Sir- 
darkote, at which high, wind-swept spot our united camp 
this night presented quite an imposing appearance. 
We four Englishmen dined together in Spedding’s tent, 
while our followers feasted on goats’ flesh and fine rice. 

On September 3 the camp broke up, my friends lo 
travel towards Astor, wliile I re-crossed the pass, and 
continued my journey south to Srinagur. 

For nearly all tlie way from hei-e to Ihindipur I 
was able to travel by the new road. Gangs of (,‘oolies; 
working with pick and shovel, or blasting on the cliff- 
side, were to be seen on each inarch, while strongly- 
built cantilever bridges were being constructed to re- 
place the rickety, often dangerous, old, native bridges. 

The Borzil Pass had brought me over the same 
great Western Himalayan range whi(^h I had crossed 
farther east, in the spring, by the Zoji I.a. As I have 
before explained, this range forms the barrier between 
the moister and more fertile plains and valleys of 
Kashmir proper and the aln»ost rainless and arid re- 
gions of Ladak, Baltistan, and Aslor. No sooner did 
I cross the Borzil than I perceived, even as I had done 
on the Zoji La, though not here to so marked a dc?gree, 
that I ’was entering a different climate, where the air 
was soft and the vegetation luxuriant — a land of woods 
and pastures and continued cultivation, instead of 
deserte and scattered oases as heretofore. 

$!ven this, my first march be;^ond the pass, brought 
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me into a delicious country, such as I had not seen for 
many mouths, where all the hillsides were covered 
with deep grass full of flowers — the beautiful mergs of 
Kashmir; and my this night’s halting-place was at 
Mineraerg, a tiny village” of shepherd-huts, inhabited 
only in the summer, surrounded, as its name implies, 
by these pleasant meadows. Here I found the camp 
of Mr. Blaker, one of Spedding’s staff. 

Fertile as was all the country through which I was 
marchiiig to Bandipur, it was far more difficult to 
obtain supplie.s here than on the most desert portions 
of the Gilgit road. Had I not made provision before 
leaving Astor, I might have almost starved in the rich 
valleys of the Borzil and Kishanganga rivers, and I 
should have fared but badly had it not been for the 
camps of the road-making engineers I passed on the 
way — true oases, well known for their hospitality to 
the sahib wandering in Kashmir. 

There were numbors of wild Pathans at work on 
thi.s portion of the road, who, as elsewhere, were being 
kept well in hand by the engineers, the only men they 
will obey ; for these turbulent fellows despise the 
nativiKs of th<‘ country, and will not recognise the 
ollieials. 1'heir sahibs they T’e.spect. But it must be- 
renuMubered that the Company selects its officers with 
care, and the pluck and ract with which these half a 
dozen young iCnglishinCti cipitrol these thousands of 
half-savages affords a good example of the way our 
race has gone to w'ork to create an empire. 

Shortly before I arrived at Mineraerg a really 
serious disturbance had seemed imminent. Navvies 
coming from different villages in Afghanistan had 
quarrelled over the distribution of some grain. They 
proposed to settle the question by fighting it out on 
the maidan of Mineraerg with picks and crowbars, so 
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many hundred men on either side, which would no 
doubt have been a most bloody and Homeric conflict, 
had not the engineer stepped in and prevented it. 

On September 4 I marched down the flowery vale 
to the next halting-place, Bangla, where stood the 
camp of Mr. Maynard, another of Spedding & Co.’s 
hospitable staflf. It was a pleasant march on Septem- 
ber 5, across the green mergs, thick with scented 
blossoms, blue, purple, and yellow, tossing their heads 
in the fresh breeze, and through shady pine-woods, in 
which the strawberries were ripe, till I reached the 
junction of the Ilorzil stream with the Ki.shanganga 
River, and entered the valley of Gurai.s, than whicli 
even Kashmir can show few fairer spots. Meadows, 
corn-fields, and orchards cover the l)road bottom aoros.s 
which the river winds, and which is bounded by fine 
crags and gently-sloping mountains clothed with f’oi'est. 
Several little villages of log huts are scattei-ed over this 
verdant land, and there is a Dogra fort commanding 
the passage of the river. 

I encamped in a wood of tall jtoplars Tioisy with 
many crows, called Bodwan, where MoGulloch, iinother 
of the road-making staff, had his camp. My chec'ry 
Gurais men, who had brought my baggage down from 
Astor, and who had been engaged to travel with me 
thus far only, now volunteered to accomjjany me to 
Bandipur, four marches farther on ; but. they (>xplained 
that the Thanadar of Gprais, a much-dreaded olficial, 
would impound them and their hor.ses for begar if he 
came across them. So the horses were picketed close 
to my camp, to be under my proteotioti, and the men 
themselves id not venture out of the wood to vi.sit the 
neighbouring village, where were their homes and 
wives, until darkness had set in. 

At this period the thanadar, though it was his duty 
to supj^ dieei> 
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engineers and to officers passing through his district, 
avoided doing this so far as he dared, and persistently 
boycotted travellers. The villagers of Gurais were 
quite willing to sell supplies, but dared not. They said 
they could not do so without the permission of the 
lumbadar. When the lumbadar was brought out, he 
declared that the village would be heavily fined if any- 
thing was sold without the sanction of the thanadar. 
But when the thanadar was sought for, that great man 
was never to be found. And all this fuss would be 
made, perhaps, over a hen or a dozen eggs. On my next 
visit to Gurais it was necessary for me to procure enough 
supplies to carry me across the Borzil Pass. I found 
a simple way out of ray difficulty : I did not inquire 
for the boycotting official, but entered a village and 
.seized all tlie fowls I needed as they ran about among 
the huts. The owners protested gently, and spoke of the 
thanadar. I explained that the thanadar was nothing to 
me, paid the villagers well for all I had taken, and de- 
parted with my loot. It was plain to see that the 
people, who loved not their tyrant, Avere delighted with 
my course of action. They had received more money 
th.'in they would have done had the officials put a 
linger in the pie ; Avhile, as they would represent that— 
1 had taken the fowls by force, the baffled thanadar 
would be unable to fine them. 

1 noticed that my^folkwing had been gradually 
increasing in numbers as T adyauced. I had left Astor 
with five men, and now saw some nine or ten working 
for me in the Bodw^an Wood, unloading the ponies, 
preparing fires, pitching the tents, and making them- 
selves generally useful. These were native travellers, 
bound south like myself, who were glad to attach them- 
selves to a sahib’s caravan as if they belonged -to it, 
thus avoiding the risk of being robbed by Pathans, or 
being snapp^ up on the way by sepoys for begar. 
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THE RAJtlANOAN PASS— VIEW OP THE VALE OP KASHMIR — SRIKAOUB 
AGAIN — WAR RUMOURS— REINFORCEMENTS FOR GILGIT — RETURN TO 
ASTOR — AN EARLY WINTER— CLOSING OF THE PASSES— DIFFICULTIES OF 
A MOUNTAIN CAMPAIGN— COMMUNICATION INTERRUPTED— LOSS OF IJFK 
ON THE PASSES— CAPTAIN YOUNGHUSBAND— ARRIVAL OF THE GUNS AND 
5TB GURKHAS- a BLIZZARD ON THE PASS. 

On September 6 our march was through a country 
which, save for the mountainousuess of it, might have 
been a richly-timbered park in England. Leaving the 
Kishangaiiga Valley, we ascended a tributary nullah to 
the dak hut of Zadkusa, the camping-place at the foot 
of the Eajdiangan Pass. The snows of the preceding 
winter were still lying piled up by the torrent, and 
there were frequent signs of tlie destructive avalaiudn s 
which render this porfiou of the Oilgit j*oad dangerous 
in the spring. 

. On September 7 we crossed the llajdiangan Pass, 
which, though only 11,800 feet above the sea, is oven 
more dreaded than the Horzil in tlie winter months ; 
for at the top there is aaextehsive plateau, where the 
snow lies deep for a great part of the year, and whicih, 
like the Borzil summit, is swept by frequent violent 
winds of deadly coldness, that prove fatal to men 
and animals overtaken by them. It was here, in the 
preceding autumn, that 800 mules and their drivers 
perishedf on one day in a snowstorm. 

After a long ascent of the steep forest-clad moun- 
tabr we reached this fatal plateaUi treelesiB> and quite 
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exposed to all the winds; but at this season it was 
uncovered of snow, and the grassy downs were afford- 
ing pasture to numerous herds. This night’s camp was 
near the village of Tragbal, among the woods on the 
other side of the pass, and some 2,000 feet below the 
summit. 

The wonderful view that is obtained from this point 
has been described by many travellers. The whole 
Vale of Kashmir is spread beneath one like a map — a 
scene strangel}’’ stirring, for its immensity and freedom, 
to one who comes suddenly upon it, after travelling for 
mouths among the imprisoning gorges to the north- 
ward. From the camp the mountains fall steeply to 
the fertile plain, 4,000 feet below. There was a slight 
haze in the air Avhen I reached this spot, and as I 
looked dowti over the woods and cliffs and gorges, I 
saw what appeared to be a boundless seashore, with 
vast ponds and many winding channels left by the tide, 
but which was the great cultivated alluvial plain, with 
its lakes and rivers. Far away, hanging above the 
vague horizo?i of the plain, and separated from it by 
blue mists, lay what seemed to be a lone cloud, fringed 
with while at the top — the snow-capped mountain- 
ranges that divide Kashmir from India. 

The wliole Happy Valley, indeed, lay beneath me, 
and 1 could trace my former journeys, and those yet to 
t.'ome, for march after unarch. There lay the broad 
expan.se of the Woolar Lake, with its little island in the 
middle, where is the ruined te,in})le of the Serpent God, 
its winding bays and far-stretching promontories; and 
I could follow for leagues and leagues the sinuous 
reaches of the Jlielam, and the other rivers that bring 
fertility to this fat laud from the surrounding mountain- 
snows.*. No wonder the old conquerors from over the 
desert northern highlands waxed enthusiastic when 
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they looked down first upon the fair, well-watered vale, 
and hailed it as the earthly paradise. 

The view at night was of magical beauty; the 
lake and the far snows gleamed in the moonlight ; the 
plain stretched out, dim and blue, as if into infinite 
space. Prom this height it almost seemed as if I were 
gazing down upon some other world ; and there was 
nothing to show that it was an inhabited plain be- 
neath me save the scattered, flickering ])oints of red 
light from the fires of travellers* camps or peasant 
farms. 

September 8 was my last day’s march for tlie 
present. After descending the mountain into tlie hot 
plain I walked along a broad high-road through tluj 
richly-cultivated laud, by farmhouses witli gabled, 
thatched roofs like Norman cottages, everything look- 
ing strangely civilised after the northern country, 
with its rough tracks, scanty V(?getation, and wretched 
hovels. The scenery, too, was no longer nlpine and 
contracted, but of gentle outlines and far horizons. On 
one side of me the Woolar Lak(j spread out like a great 
sea, while on the other side were low, wooch-d lulls, 
which often projected in long promontoriCvS — [)urplc in 
Jhe distance — far out into the smooth, blue water. 

Near the large village of Bandipur we scdected one oi 
the numerous passenger-doongahs that wore brought up 
alongside the bank, got the baggage on board, paid oil 
the cheery Gurais men,, laid up provisions for the 
journey — not omitting the delicious water-melons, wlii(!h 
are abundant in Kashmir at this season and are resixm- 
sible for a good deal of sickness — and then we were 
poled, paddled, and towed to Srinagur, a voyage wliich 
occupied twenty-four hours, including a short halt at 
night. 

First we traversed the hp|^. windless lak^ in places 
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now much OTergrown with the nut-beaxing singhara, 
through great floating fields of which the boatmen with 
difliculty forced the dooiigah ; then we passed up a broad 
channel between malodorous swamps, where the clouds 
of midges "or mosquitoes proved very troublesome, and 
at sunset entered the river, which we followed through 
a densely-inhabited land, large villages lining the bank 
on either side. We passed some caravans of laden 
camels. At pre.sent camels cannot proceed along the 
Gilgit road beyond Bandipur; but when the new road 
is completed, it is possible that they Avill be employed 
for the grain transport. 

On the morning of September 9 1 saw before me 
once more tlie familiar landmark.s of the Vale of Kash- 
Tiiir — Ifari Barbai and the Takht-i-Sulieman — and after 
several hours’ travelling along the much- winding Jlielam 
we enleic'd the city, and were paddled up the water- 
ways of rlu- Asiatic Venice. All seemed more strange 
to me now that I had come from the colourless North, 
than when 1 had arrived here first from India and Europe. 
What little civilisation I had seen lately was not of 
India, but of Central A.sia ; but here a good deal of the 
gorgeou.sne<!s and pictures(|uene.ss of the real East was 
observable. Gn either hand, above the ruined temple^ 
of a still older civilisation, rose stately houses, the 
dome.s of Hindoo fanes, the minarets of mosques. There 
was a coltjiir and a bustling, life around me to which 
I had long la'cn a stranger. On the balconies and 
t(*rr.‘i( vs overlooking the river sat the white-faced, white- 
robed pundits. The worn stone steps of the ghats, the 
bridges under whiidi we passed, the galleys which rowed 
swiftly by us, all were thronged with people iii white 
or richly-coloured garments. It was, indeed, quite ex- 
citing to come out of the wilderness into the movement, 
brightness, and noise of this gay city. 
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I found the Chenar Bagh crowded with the tents of 
. camping sahibs ; for Srinagur was now full, the Euro- 
pean society having returned from the summer station 
of Guhnerg. I did not remain in the baclie]ors' camp- 
ing-place, but took up my residence in Spedding's capa- 
cious house-boat in the Munshi Bagh, where I found 
Mr. Beech and Mr. Lennard, wlio had returned from 
their travels in Central Asia, the latter not having been 
murdered by Kaiijuti robbers, as had been reported. 

Here I awaited the news that would determine my 
movements. Various rumours were about ; the Eus- 
sians were on the Pamirs ; Cossacks had arrcstc.'d British 
officers on neutral territory ; tlie ITunzas were preparing 
to attack Gilgit, and an expedition against them was 
probable. But so far there was nothing certain known. 
At Srinagur people wen* making preq)arations to receive 
the Viceroy, who was to visit Xaslimir in a few weeks. 

All this while the grain was Ixiing hurried over the 
passes to Gilgit, and the resources of the olIi(*ials were 
being taxed to the utmost to get it across txjlbre the 
first heavy snowfall. Coloiud Neville Ciiaml)eriain was 
unceasingly at work. Had it not been for liis energ*}' 
and supervision, there would have been famine among 
Uhe frontier garrisons that winlt^r. 

% At last paragraplis in the Indian pa})ers announced 
that several ofiicers were repairing to Gilgif, and that 
the garrison there was to be reinforced by 200 men of 
the 5th Gurkha regiment from Abbotaliad, and two 
guns of the No. 4 Hazara Mountain Battery. Seeing 
how difficult it was to send up a sufficient sujiply of 
grain for the existing garrison, it was obvious that such 
a force would not be despatched to Gilgit at so late a 
season unless a winter campaign were anticipated, I 
therefore decided to postpone my return to England 
rad to re^orosis the pa$aes, 4o sp . wpu^ pom- 
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bly involve my being locked in by the snow until the 
foUowing spring. 

Having obtained the necessary permission, I set out 
on September 22 to retrace my steps along the twenty- 
two marches of the Gilgit road. Spedding had written 
to me to bring up two of his servants and a quantity 
of stores, and had given me an order on his agent at 
Bandipur to supply me with all the necessary animals, 
so that I should have no difficulty about my transport. 
I had had enough of tramping it on that dreary road, 
so decided to ride all the way on this journey. 

After a last dinner with Jjennard on the house-boat, 
I set out for Bandipur at midnight in my doongah. We 
glided gently through the water-streets of the city, by 
palaces, temples, and houses looming indistinctly in the 
darkness, a few lights glimmering here and there from 
lattices above or from the watchmen’s lanterns in the 
narrow streets. At one corner we passed a garden 
Imng with coloui od lamps, in which people were hold- 
ing revelry to the. music of tomtoms and mandolines; 
but elsewhere there w'as no sound to be heard, save the 
spl.'ishing of r>ur boatman’s paddle — a strangely still 
and peaceable departure this, through the sleeping 
capital, for the bloodshed and battle-din of the northern 
frontier. 

On the following morning, when on the Woolar 
Lake, a tremendous storm swept down upon us from 
the lieights of llajdiangan,^ accompanied by heavy 
thuiuler and brilliant forked lightning. The wind 
blew with such fury that, had we been in open water, 
we must have been swamped by the waves ; but the 
tangled singharas effectually prevented any sea from 
getting up, even as do the floating fields of kelp in the 
l^uthern Ocean. 

At Bandipur I presented Spedding’s order, and was 
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supplied with fifteen horses. My horse-wallahs were 
Gurais men again, good-natured fellows, with whom it 
, was a pleasure to travel. 

I now began to realise that the summer was done, 
and that the brief autumn season was rapidly changing 
to winter. On the bleak top of Eajdiangan we passed 
tlirough freezing mists, and encountered a slight snow- 
storm, accompanied by a most biting wind. On reacli* 
ing the forests on the farther side of the pass I saw 
that the foliage, which I had left green a few days back, 
was now red and yellow, and that the leaves were falling 
fast. The weather remained fine during our journey 
to Astor ; each day there was a blue sky overhead ; 
but each night it froze, and each morning I woke to 
find the ground covered with hoar frost. 'Fhere were 
but a few inches of snow on the Borzil Pass, and we 
effected the passage without dilliculty. 

The road was now more crowded than ever with 
bullocks from the Punjab, horses, and coolies, either 
journeying north laden vrith grain and military s(<^res, 
or returning for fresh burdens. The news tliat the 5th 
Gurkhas were coming here from India had, of course, 
travelled up the road, and natives I met gravely in- 
formed me that the Empress of India had sold 200 of 
her sepoys and two liill-guns to tlie ^Maharajah. To 
my surprise I encountered Spedding again near the 
Borzil. He was yet once more marching down to 
Srinagur, the anxious grain question necessitating 
his stimulating presence among the dilatory contrac- 
tors. 

I reached the bagh of Idgarh, by Astor, on October 1, 
and there found Lieutenant Manners Smith and others 
of the GOgit staff hard at work, as, too, was Blaker, of 
Spedding’s staff, who had nearly completed this section 
ofthero^# 
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Here I had to wait for some time for further news 
or instructions. Each day the snow was lying lower 
on the mountain-side, and one morning we woke to 
find it some inches deep in our camp. It was evident 
that the winter was about to set in at an exceptionally 
early date this year, and matters began to look very 
serious ; for, despite all efforts, but a small portion of 
the necessary grain had yet reached the granaries of 
Astor. There now came a succession of heavy rains 
and snowstorms on the hills; so that we frequently 
heard the booming of distant landslips and avalanches 
in the narrow valley of the Astor, and the newly-made 
road was swept away in several places. On October 9 
news came that the Kamri Pass, over which lies the 
most favourable summer route between Kashmir and 
Gilgit, wavS (completely closed, and that there were three 
feet of snow on the Boi’zil. For many days no grain- 
coolies arrived at Astor, communical ioi) being — at least 
temporarily — interrupted already. 

At last, on October 13, Colonel Durand, Captain 
Colin Mackeiizie, of the Rcafortli Highlanders, and Cap- 
tain AylnuT, E.K — two of tlie ollu'ers who had been 
sent to Gilgi! in view of tlie threatened disturbances — 
and Mr. Leiuiard, aiaived atldgarh. They had experi' 
emanl rough weather on the Borzil, had lost a horse, 
while one of their followers had been badly frost-bitten. 
On tlie summit of the pa'Ss they had come across a poor 
woman searcliiiig distractedly^ for the frozen body of 
her child, herself on the point of death. They put her 
on a horse and brought her dowm to the first rest-house, 
where they found her particularly brutal husband, a 
Kashmiri contractor, I believe, who had hurried off to 
the refuge, leaving her to die, when the storm had over- 
taken his "party. He expressed some regret at the- loss 
of l^ohild, but when his conduct was being strongly 
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commented upon by the Englishmen, he excused him- 
self by saying, ‘ It was wrong of me to forget the child ; 
but as for the zenana, she is of little account, being but 
an old woman. 

We learnt that the Gurkhas were not expected at 
Bandipur until the 14th, and would be accompanied by 
1,200 transport mules and 400 drivers. They would 
have arrived at Astor before this had it not been for 
cholera, which had broken out during the march from 
Abbotabad, killing sixteen men ; so that a long halt had 
to be made before the force could enter Kashmir. This 
enforced delay and the unusually early winter were 
most unfortunate events. So far lu(;k seemed to be 
against Colonel Durand. The crossing of the passes 
would now be attended with great danger, and not only 
the troops, but the treasure-convoy, with the pay for 
the Gilgit garrison, and a large quantity of grain and 
other indispensable supplies, were still on the other side 
of the mountains. Of grain alone a quantity ei|uiva- 
lent to 25,000 coolie-loads w;ui neccissary for the Gilgit 
troops ; and when it is borne in mind that all this had 
to be carried, during the few months that the passes 
were open, for twenty-two marches through ;i country 
— uwhich, as I have explained, is incapable of supporiing 
men or animals, so that the coolies had to igirry tlu‘ir 
rations and the animals their fodder in addition to their 
loads, and along a road,whicli oidy permits (jf very 
slow travelling in single, file, some idea may be formed 
of the organisation necessary to control such a traliit;. 
Those at home who speak of our Indian hill-canq)aign 3 
as trumpery expeditions cannot realise the dilliculiies 
of conducting war in these regions. Moltke was wiser 
when, hearing some of his officers talk in this dispa- 
raging strain of the little wars of the British, he said : 

* You must remember, gentlemen, that the British officers 
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in India do not go to the front in first-class railway 
carriages.’ 

On the following morning the officers proceeded to 
Gilgit, Captain Twigg alone remaining at Idgarh to per- 
form his many onerous duties. The life of the British 
officer was anything but an idle one on the Gilgit road 
about this time. 

We were now surrounded by snow. We received 
no more news from beyond the Borzil for days, and 
still no grain-con voy.s arrived. Some hundreds of Sped- 
ding’s Palhans, who had completed their contracts and 
wished to return home, were now w^aiting here, unable 
to set out in consetpience of the condition of the pass, 
and had to be fed, to Blaker’s di.smay, on the grain that 
was intended for t he men who were to remain at work 
on the road near Boonji throughout the winter. 

On Oct(dier 21 we were again put in touch with 
the outer world, and rea.ssured as to the safety of some 
more of oar friends ; fur on this day Spedding, Beech, 
and Mitchell arrived in camp from the south. The 
Borzil had already commenced to levy its annual tribute 
of life, for ihey liad seen several men and many horses 
l^'ing dead in the snow on the pass, and the number of 
victims was increasing daily. —• 

On Octolx'r 2-i we liad visitors from the other direc- 
tion. C.'iptain Younghnsband and Lieutenant Uavison 
arrived .‘rom Gilgit, on their way to India. They had 
crossed the Pamirs and were the bearers of startling 
news. How these oflicers were arrested by theEussians 
on neutral ground, and how Captain lanoff and his 
Cossacks trespassed not only into Cliina and Afghan- 
istan, but even crossed the Hindoo Koosh, by the Kora- 
baut Pass, into the territory of Chitral, is an old story 
now, and need not be retold here. 

At last we heard tidings of the expected force. It 
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had arrived at Bandipur, and was coming up in three 
detachments. It was not till October 27 that the first 
detachment, having safely crossed the Borzil in an in- 
terval of fine weather, marched into Astor. For the 
first time I saw the smart, merry little Gurkhas, looking 
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very business-like in their khakis, and in the highest 
spirits at the prospect of a fight. On October 28 the 
^t detachment^ marched on and the seccmd detach- 
ment' arrived, accompanied by the tr^ure-convoy and 
the two lUtle Trpound guns the Mountain 
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Battery, with the Sikh gunners, the subadar-major being 
a magnificent old white-bearded warrior, covered with 
medals, who had fought for us through the Mutiny, and 
had been fighting for us nearly ever since. The little 
otli Gurkhas, too, were not w’anting in medals to show 
what they had done, for the 5th is a well-known fight- 
ing regiiTient. The doctors’ mule train, with the boxes 
of drugs and implements, and the ominous doolis, or 
ambulance palanquins, each borne by two men, also 
arrived with tliis detachment. 

On the following day the third and last detachment 
was expected, but it did not come in for some days, 
and then in a pitiable conditiom A blizzard had over- 
takcm it on the Borzil, and about 100 men, most of 
whom were of the transport service, had been frost- 
bitten, several losing hands and feet. Many of these 
poor fellow’s died at Astor of tetanus and gangrene, the 
usual sequehc of frostbite. The mule-drivers had been 
supplied with w’ann (•lothing before leaving India, but 
in llieir short-sighted folly had sold much of it on the 
ro.’id. (.'aptain Barrett, who was in command of the 
Gurkhas, had also been frostbitten on this fatal day 
while urging on the numbed and despairing men, w’ho 
would otherwi.se have lain down to die in the siwjw 
Poor Barrett lost several of his toes, and was invalided 
at (digit for many mon'hs, the expedition thus losing 
t he services of a most, valuabht ollicer. It was reported 
that the Boiv.il w:is now strewn with corpses, and the 
campaign itself was attended with far less loss of life 
and fewer horrors than were the preparations for it, a 
not unusual experience in mountain warfare. 

Whiis waiting for orders at Idgarh camp I employed 
most of my time in playing at golf, with Beech and 
others, on the polo-gro\ind. We taught the fine old 
Baj^ of As^ this game, and it was.funny to hear the 
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flattering exclamations of his subservient followers on 
every occasion that the aged chief distinguished him- 
self. The Bajah was very well disposed to all sahibs. 
His backbone, as he put it, had been broken by the 
recent murder of his son-in-law by the King of Hunza, 
and seeing the signs of warlike preparation around him, 
he was in hopes that we were about to wreak vengeance 
on the cruel tyrant of the robber valley. 

It was held to be of importance that our Gurkhas 
and supplies should be well on their way to Gilgit 
before our enemies in Qiilas or Hunza should suspect 
what was doing. Had they known of the coming rein- 
forcements for Gilgit, they would probably have anti- 
cipated us, and attacked the Kashmir garrisons ; and, 
what is more, the liussian adventurers on the Pamirs 
might have taken it into their heads to lead their Cos- 
sacks across the Hindoo Koosh into the Hunza Valley, 
as they did once before, to be ostensiblj' rebuked, of 
course, for their forwardness by their superior oflicers, 
but still, no doubt, to remain in posscsfsion of those 
impregnable positions, and to be rewarded with medals, 
swords of honour and promotion. The secret of the 
Indian Government was well kept, and even the Imlian 
- at about this time spoke cursorily of this advance 

of British Indian troops into Kashmir territory as the 
‘strengthening of the Agent’s Bodyguard at. Gilgit.’ 

We on the road knew but*" little more, though we 
shrewdly guessed a good deal. Having arrived at this 
stage of the narrative, I will give a short hisfoiy of the 
Hunza-Nagar country, and of the cau.ses tliat led to 
Colonel Durand’s expe^tion. 
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CITAPTMi XXI 

DEScnimON OF I1UN/.A-NAOAE- OEFBKCKS OF XHB VALLBY — KANJCT RAIDS 
ON OAltAVANS - Sl-AIK-BRAUNG — THB THUMB — THE MAULAI SECT — 
RBBATION8 BETWEEN UUNZA AND CHINA — PUSSIAN EXPEDITION TO THB 
TALLEY-- CAUSES OF COLONEL DUKAND’S EXPEDITION — OUR ULTI- 
MATUM- FOUMKB KANJUT VICTORIES — SPEUDINO’S SAPPER AND MNER 
COBPS. 

Thk allied States of TTiiiiza and Nagar, as will be seen 
on reference to the map, comprise the valleys draining 
into the upper portion of the Kanjut, or Hunza Kiver, 
which flows into the Gilgit lliver two miles below Gil- 
git f’ort. U'his region is extremely difficult of access, 
to which fact is due the impunity with which the 
tril)esmen have hitlierlo been able to carry on their 
raids into the countries of their neighbours. These 
valleys are buried in a gngantic mountain system con- 
taining some of tlie highest peaks in the Himalayas, 
Mount llakaposhi, which towers above Chalt, being 
25,560 feet above the sea-level, while several other 
summits exceed 24,000 ijfiet. Immense glaciers descend 
‘nto the ravines, the Nagar Kiver itsel? rising in the 
vastest of known glaciers, covering hundreds of square 
miles. 

Surrounded thus by granite precipices and huge 
wastes of ice aud snow, aflbrding only a hazardous 
passage during a few summer mouths into the neigh- 
Douriug countries, Hunza-Nagar has but one vulnerable 
point on the southern side of the Hindoo Kooshi, the 
ravine of the Kanjut Kiver ; while the junction of that 
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• tbrrent with the Gilgit Eiver is the one gateway of the 
couh^ assailable for an invading force. Even this 
entrance is practically closed daring the summer 
months; for then the river, swollen by the melting 
snows, becomes an unfordable and raging torrent, over- 
dowing the whole bottom of the valley at many points, 
so that the only vay left by which one can ascend the 
gorge is a rough track high upon the cliff-side, carried 
along narrow ledges, and overhanging friglitful preci- 
pices — a road fit only for goats and cragsmen, which 
could be easily held by a luindful of determined men 
against a large force ; while at this season the river can 
only be crossed by means of the frail twig-rope bridges, 
which will support but two or three men, and catr be 
cut adrift with a knife in a few' moments. 

Such is tlie road into Hunza-Nagar from our side ; 
but at the head of the Kanjut Valley there is a group 
of compai-atively easy and low passes, leading across 
the Hindoo Koosh on to the Tagdambash Pamir, in 
Chingse territory, which are used by the Kanjuls on 
their raiding expeditions, and by one of whicli, a short 
time since, Gromschevtsky and his Cossacks entered the 
valley. 

After ascending the Ilunza Valley for thirty miles 
from its junction with the Cilgit Valley, tlie fort of 
Chalt is reached, the furthest,out]>ost of the Kashmir 
State in that direction. ‘Thirty miles above {.’halt are 
the villages of Hunza arwl Nagar, the first on the right, 
the second on the left bank of the river, almost facing 
each other, the respective capitals of these two little 
robber States, which, desjute all the trouble they have 
caused, can turn out between them not many more than 
5,000 fighting-men. In name they were tributary to 
Kashmir, the King of Hunza paying a yearly tribute of. 
twenty ponces of gold-dost, two horses and two hounds, , 
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iihe King of Nagar a certain quantity of gold-dust and 
two baskets of apricots. These rulers received for some 
years small subsidies from the Gtovemment of India and 
from the Maharajah of Kashmir. But till now both 
States have been practically independent; for though 
the Kashmir Durbar made repeated efforts to reduce 
them to submission, these proved entirely unsuccessful, 
and only resulted in puffing up the Hunza-Nagaris with 
an implicit confidence in their own power and prowess, 
and encouraging their insolent aggressiveness. On 
several occasions the tribesmen have repulsed the regi- 
ments of the Maharajah and attempted to invest Gilgit; 
and in 1888 they captured Chalt Fort, held it for some 
time, and were not driven out again without consider- 
able difficulty, though no less than 6,000 Kashmir 
troops were then stationed at Gilgit. The tribesmen 
succeeded in carrying away the guns of the fort with 
them, which were employed against us later on. 

It is strange to find two rival nations existing in 
one narrow raA'im!, ocanipj ing tlie opposite sides of a 
torrent ; but this is the case in the Kanjut Valley. The 
lorreut forms the frontier, and its precipitous bairkSj 
which can only be scaled at certain points, are care- 
fully guarded on either side. For thirty miles up iSie 
valley the forts of TIunza face those of Nagar, the 
defences being evidently intended as against each 
other ; whereas, at the strong position which forms the 
gate of their country, by Nilt and Maiun, a strong line 
of fortifications faces down the valley, ready for resist- 
ance to an invader from below. Ilunza and Nagar, 
though tliey were at other times almi>st constantly at 
war with each other, always united their forces against 
a foreign enemy. ii 

These Hunza-Nagaris, generally known to their 
nmghhv^urs as the Kanjutis, though this name strictly 
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applies to the Hunzas alone, have for centuries been 
the terror of all the people between Afghanistan and 
Yarkand. Inliabiting these scarcely accessible defiles, 
they have been in the habit of making frequent raids 
across the Hindoo Koosh and earning their livelihood 
by a well-organised brigandage, the thums, or kings 
of these two httle States deriving the greater portion of 
their revenue from this source. So great was the 
dread inspired by these robbers, that large districts 
have been abandoned by tlieir inhabitants, and land 
formerly cultivated has lapsed into wilderness, under 
the perpetual menace of the Kanjut raids. Tlie most 
profitable hunting-ground of the Kajijutis was the great 
trade-route between Leh and Yarkand over the Kara- 
koram Pass, and many a rich caravan on its way from 
India to Central Asia has been waylaid and pillaged in 
the neighbourhood of Shadulah. The thums used to 
maintain their regular agents at Yarkand, who gave 
them notice of an expected caravan. On one memor- 
able occasion a caravan of fifty laden camels and -OOO 
laden ponies was captured. The Kashmiris and the 
Chinese found themselves powerless to put a stop to 
these raids, and the Kanjutis acquired a great prestige, 
ai^d were considered as quite invincible. Tlie Hunzas. 
indeed, had never known defeat before Colonel Durand's 
successful cam])aign. 

But this wholesale brigandage, bad as it was, was 
only a minor offence when put by the side of the 
systematised slave-dealing in which these scourges of the 
frontier have been engaged from time immemorial. All 
prisoners of any commercial value — men, women, and 
children — captured in these raids were driven across 
the mountains, to be sold, either directly to the slave- 
owners in Chinese Turkestan, or to Kirghiz dealers, 
who served as middlemen in this trade. The forced 
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marches across the snowy ranges that these unfortu- 
nate. captives were compelled to undertake, thinly clad 
as they were, and provided with but a minimum of 
food, caused the death of a considerable proportion; 
and the abominable cruelty with which the Kanjutis 
treat their prisoners has been remarked by most 
travellers on the Pamirs. Numbers of the subjects of 
the Maharajah of Kashmir are at this moment slaves in 
Central Asia — these are for the most part poor, honest, 
harmless Baltis — ^while entire outlying garrisons of 
Kashmir sepoys have been surprised and carried off 
into captivity by these daring ruffians. This intolerable 
state of things has at last been put an end to once and 
for all. 

'Fhe rulers of tliese two States were, as might be 
ex|jeete(l, ignorant and bloodthirsty scoundrels, faith- 
le.ss to their treaty obligations, and incapable of re- 
specting anytliing but force. They were absolute 
monarchs, and murdered or sold their subjects into 
captivity at their own sweet will. The royal fami- 
lies of Ifimza and Nagar are descended from two 
brothers who lived in the fifteenth century, but they 
trive their ancestry further back, to a divine origin. 
The Thum of Ilunza, whom we were now about 
to d(*p(.)se, for his part boasts of being the descendant 
of Alexander the Great — a common claim hereabouts 
— by a fairy of the Hindoo Koosh ; certainly a very 
respectable pedigree. It is said that it was a point of 
eticpiette in his savage Court, on certain occasions, for a 
Wa/ir to ask in the thum’s pi-esence, ‘ Who is the 
greatest king of the East?’ and for another flat- 
terer to reply, ‘ Surely the Thum of Hunza ; unless, 
perhaps, it be the Klran of China; for these with- 
out doubt are the two greatest.’ This monarch has 
a very high opinion of his own importance. When 
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asked by Captain Tounghusband why he did not visit 
India, he replied haughtily, * It is not customary for 
great kings Uke myself and my ancestor Alexander to 
leave their own dominions/ Later on, however, he did 
undertake a journey to foreign lands; for after his 
stronghold had been stormed, he took to his heels and 
fled to Cliina, with a somewhat undignified speed for so 
great a prince. 

Patricide and fratricide may be said to be heredi 
tary failings of the royal families of Hunza and Nagar. 
Safdar Ali Khan murdered his father, the Thum of 
Hunza, in 1886, usurped the throne, and put two of his 
brothers to a cruel death, in order to assure to himself 
the sole sovereignty over his country ; while Eajah Uzr 
Khan, heir-apparent of Nagar, actuated by a similar 
policy, had two of his younger brothers assassinated 
in 1891, and would have also removed the others could 
he have got them within his power. And so, too, acted 
their forefathers before them for many generations. 
Thus, the old thum who was murdered by his son 
Safdar Ali, had himself succeeded to the throne by the 
assassination of his father. In this instance the method 
of removal was somewhat ingenious. The sistijr of the 
heir-apparent, entertaining great airee.tion for her 
brother, sent as a New Years present to the agtid 
king a robe of honour, in whicli a man had died of 
confluent smallpox The ^gift 'proved as fatal as the 
shirt of Nessus. These family arrangements of the 
Hunza-Nagar royalties have at any rate had the advan- 
tage of sparing their countries from those bloody wars 
of succession so frequent in other Mussulman States. 

The Hunzas and Nagars cordially hate each other* 
They are of the same type of the Dard race, but the 
Hunzas have the greatest reputation for courage The 
Nagars are of the Shiah sect^ and do not drink wine ; 
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whereas the Hunzas are of that curious sect known as 
the Maulai, and are abhorred as Kafirs by stricter 
Mahomedans for their wine-bibbing propensities and 
their generally irreligious way of living. The Hunzas, 
indeed, appear to l)e entirely free from any Mussulman 
prejudices or ijigotry. Agha Klian, of Bombay, is the 
present spiritual head of the Maulais, and is supposed 
to be the descendant of the original Assassin, or Old 
Man of the Mountains. TJie iMaulais proselytise a good 
deal iti secret; an emissar}' of the faith will travel into 
a Suiii or Sliiah country, woi-k himself into the confi- 
dence, and aflection of a man, undermine his religion 
with subtle suggestions, and finally, when the time is 
ripe, will fionfess that he is a Maulai, and make a 
convert of his friend. The !Manlais reject the Koran, 
and have a Holy Book of their own. If a Mauliii 
makes dm* ])rescnts to liis I’ir or spiritual chief, and 
obeys his o]'der.s, he need be restrained by no other 
considorati(nis. ft is not nec(-ssaty for him to pray or 
fa.st, or lead a mnr.al life; he nred not busy himself 
about religious observances in the, slightest degree. 
One has tio r(;ligiou.s fiinaticism to contend with when 
de-aling with this libe.nd minded jieople. No one could 
preach a Iloiy War among Maulais. 

Ignorant as they have hitherto been as to our real 
power in disl.ant India, the rnlt*rs of Ilunza-Nagar have 
apparently regarded (.ilhna ;js the greatest empire in 
the world, and Russia the stieoud, the poor British 
Empire comiiig far behind eitlier. Relations have been 
carried on for ages between China and these States, 
The Nanjutis often visit Yarkand, to them a magni- 
ficent place, and the Thum of Huuza has a jagii\ or 
grant of land, near that city — a recognition of the 
assistance Hunza gave to China during an insurrection 
in Turkestan in 1847. The Hunzas have naturally 
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been anucably disposed towards China ; for not only 
did the Chinese authorities wink at the slave-hunting 
and caravan-raiding of the tribesmen, but they used 
even once to pay a subsidy to the dreaded thum, and 
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allowed him to levy toll on the Kirghiz 'she])herds of 
the Tagdambash Pamir. 

While bitterly hostile to British influence, Hafdar 
Ali Khan of Hunza, and Bajah Uzr Khan of Nagar — 
the latter ruling Nagar for his aged father— were 
known to be weu-disposed to Bussia. Captain Groms* 
chevtsky, who visited this region with one of his usual 
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exploring parties of aimed Cossacks a few summers 
ago, boasts of tbis fact. That harmless, scientific 
traveller, as we discovered later on, undoubtedly left 
an impression in the valley that the Eussians were 
ready to help the Kanjutis against us, for after the 
fighting was over, and we were on friendly terms with 
our recent foes, they used frequently to tell us that 
they would never have fought us had it not been for 
the Eussians, who had deceived them and left them 
in the lurch. 

About half a dozen Europeans only had thus far 
visited the Kanjut Valley — Colonel Lockhart ; Colonel-* 
Darand, in 1.889 ; Captain Gromschevtsky, and, last of 
all. Captain Younghusband ; so that there was a great 
fascination in the idea that we were about to explore 
the robber fastnesses. 

Tlie immediate causes of the expedition may be sum- 
marised as follows. A full report of them has been pub- 
lished and presenled to the Houses of Parliament. 

In 18S9 the Ilunza-Nagar chiefs entered into a 
treaty with tJolonel Durand. They undertook to put 
an end to the raiding on the Yarkand road, and 
promised to allow properly accredited British officers 
to travel thri »ugh their territories when necessary. Gn 
the otlici hand, the Government of India agreed to grant 
small yearly allowances to both thums. It was not 
long before the thums broke their engagements, and 
the old disturbances commenced afresh. The Thum 
of Hunza told Captain Younghusband that unless a 
larger subsidy was allowed him he would resume his 
caravan raids, as that was his legitimate source of in- 
cojne ; later on, at a critical time, he would not allow 
letters to be carried through his territories to Captain 
Younghusband, then on the Pamirs. 

In May, 1891, Eajah Uzr Khan murdered his two 
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brothers, partly because he was jealous of their friend- 
ship with the British, and wrote aiT insolent letter to 
Colonel Durand announcing what he had done. News 
was now brought to Gilgit that the Kanjut raids had 
recommenced, and that people had been kidnapped 
near Chalt and sold into slavery. At last this defiant 
attitude was changed for active hostilities, and in the 
middle of May, as I had heard in Ladak, the Hunza 
and Nagar chiefs gathered their fighting men and 
marched upon Chalt with the intention of capturing 
that fortress. Colonel Durand, having had timely in- 
^ formation of the intention of the tribesmen, made a 
forced march to Chalt with only 200 of his men and 
one British officer, and reinforced the garrison. The 
tribesmen, disconcerted by this prompt step, after 
some hostile demonstrations, having exhausted their 
supplies, withdrew to their own country. 

It was, of course, impossible for Colonel Durand to 
bring the insolent descendant of Alexander the Great 
to reason at that time, as he only ’had the latel)’- 
organised Dogra Imperial Service troops at his dis- 
posal, men who had never seen real service, and could 
scarcely be relied upon in tlie case of severe fighting. 
It is only possible to manoeuvre a small body of men 
iiT the difficult defiles of the Hunza River, and it is, 
therefore, essential that that body should be composed 
of soldiers of whose steadfastness there can be no doubt. 

It will be seen that the position of the Gilgit garri- 
sons was somewhat precarious. It was more than 
probable that, in the autumn, when the closing of the 
passes on the Gilgit road by snow had cut off the 
possibility of reinforcements fyom Kashmir, the tribes- 
men, elated at their immunity from punishment for 
their misconduct, would renew their disturbances and 
act vigorously on the offensive. 
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It was to discuss this position that Colonel Durand 
had been summoned to Simla, and the result was that 
the 200 Gurkhas and the two hill-guns were despatched 
to Gilgit, and that the Agent’s staff was strengthened 
by fourteen officers. 

Considering the provocation the tribesmen had 
given, the terms that were now to be offered to them 
were exceedingly lenient. The Indian Government 
was ready to condone previous offences, and Colonel 
^urand was instructed to take no punitive action un- 
less it was forced upon him by further misbehaviour. 
But, at the same time, no more nonsense on the part 
of these turbulent petty monarchs was to be tolerated ; 
and, in order to insure the safety of our garrisons for 
the future, a new fort was to be erected at Chalt, while 
a military road, practicable for mules, would be made 
from Gilgit to Hunza and Nagar — or beyond, should 
this be deemed necessary for the defence of the Hindoo 
Koosh passes. These roads were to be taken in hand 
at once, and should the thums offer any opposition, 
our troops would enter their country and the roads 
would be made in spite of them. Such were, practi- 
cally, the terms of Colonel Durand’s ultimatum. 

To judge from their antecedents, the Kanjutis w^e 
likely to offer resistance, and, in all probability, we 
should find them a foe not to be despised. So far uncon- 
quered, they had on several occasions inflicted defeat 
on armies composed of some of the best fighting-men 
in India. In 1848 Nathn Shah, the first Si^ governor 
of Gilgit, attacked them, but, falling into an ambus- 
cade, was slain himself, and his whole army was mas- 
sacred. In 1866 a Dogra invasion was repelled, and 
the army of the Maharajah fled precipitately back to 
Gilgit. Then there was the capture of Chalt Fort,- and 
many otlier .victorious records might be cited. That 
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oiir force would be annihilated was evidently the idea 
of all the countrymen between Astor and Gilgit, and 
their dismal tales and forebodings cast a gloom over 
our Kashmir servants, whose long faces were amusing 
to behold. 

As soon as Spedding M'^as informed that an expe- 
dition into the Kanjut Valley had been decided upon, 
he volunteered to withdraw a number of his men from 
the Gilgit road work and place them, together with 
some of his staili at the disposal of Colonel Durand as 
a sapper and miner corps. His oiler was gladly ac- 
cepted. 
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aOLF- -PILGRIMS FROM MECCA — CAMP AT CHAKKKKOT — ATTITUDE OP THE 
NATIVE^ COMMISSARIAT DIFtTCULTIES — A HUNZA SPY CAUGHT — THE 
BNEMy’a PLANS — COLONEL DURAND’S FORCE — TUB PUNDILI LEVY— A 
COUNTRY OF MAGICIANS— THE FAIRY DRUM. 

On' October 29, Beech and myself, having with some 
difliculty procured hors(!s with Ladaki drivers for our 
baggage, rode ofl’ towards Gilgit. The unfortunate 
third detaeuineiit was still behind, and, as we afterwards 
learnt, had to halt for a week at Astor, the hospital 
being iidl of the frostbitten men. 

I had never played at golf before, and, like most 
novices, had been severely attacked for the time by golfo- 
mania. We took our clubs and balls with us and 
established links at every halting-place on the Gilgit 
road during our march to the front. As we passed 
through this rocky mountain region we contemplated 
a.nd discussed the i*.ountry solely froin the point of view 
of it.s golliiig capa<'ities. A spot suitable for a putting- 
grt'cn wouhl arouse more enihusiasm in us than the far 
more common sight of some -sublime mountain peak. 
As may be imagined, it was rare indeed that we found 
any comparatively flat space where the game might be 
attempted. Whenever we came to a village polo-ground, 
we used to impress the little boys as caddies, and their 
fathers stood by smiling and wondering at our strange 
pastime. . 

Manners Smith once took a Gilgitti servant to 
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^inagur, who there saw golf played for the first time. 
He was overheard describing it to his friends on his 
return to Glilgit. He spoke of.it as a sort of very poor 
polo, played without ponies. ‘It is the truth I am 
uttering,’ he said, to his doubting audience. ‘ It was 
polo on foot ; sahibs and memsahibs played it together ; 
and when a sahib hit the ball he paced the distance to see 
how far he had sent it. Polo indeed ! What polo ! ’ 

On October 30, having ridden through Dashkin, we 
overtook the second detachment of Gurkhas, the mule- 
battery, and a great portion of the transport corps. We 
found it difficult to get by this slowly-travelling line of 
men and laden mules, which extended for several miles. 
Spedding’s engineers had not carried their work so 
far as this, and the old road had to be followed, only 
practicable here for the passage of animals in single 
file, except at a few points, of which we availed our- 
selves to push ahead. 

We heard mule drivers and sepoys growling at tliis 
abominable track, from which they were able to form a 
good idea of what the whole Gilgit road liad been like 
only a year before, and to appreciate the new military 
road by which they had travelled thus far. The dela} s 
and blocks were frequent on these last marches. The 
‘ mules were driven and dragged with difficulty over the 
bad bits. Occasionally a baggage or ammunit ion mule 
would lose its footing aitd tumble over the prtMupice. 
The Gatling gun once fell into the torrent, but was 
rescued ; while one officer lost nearly all his baggage in 
the Astor Biver. Dead mules and horses lying among 
the rocks were now a more frequent sight than ever, 
and the vultures had gathered in quantities for the feast 
prepared for them daOy. 

At Doiun we found Speddi^, who had {^receded us, 

sdecti^g %m.amoi^ his 
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who were to do the road-making in the Hunza Valley. 
Rejecting Kashmiris and men of other timid races, he 
enUsted Afghans alone. These were all, of course, anxious 
to volunteer for the front, and were keen to get a bit of 
dghting. There was a considerable chance of their 
having to show what they were made of while con- 
structing the Hunza road. The tribesmen were likely 
to attack them, probably by rolling down avalanches of 
rocks upon them from the mountains above — a favourite 
method of Kanjut warfare. It had, therefore, been 
decided that the greater number of these 200 men 
should be armed at Gilgit, so that they might defend 
themselves when necessary. Those .who had been 
selected were in high spirits ; they did not know against 
whom they would be asked to fight, neither did they much 
care ; they regarded fighting of any description as a big 
piece of fun. ‘ It must be the Russians we are going to 
war with,’ they were heard to say to each other, and 
they evidently relished the idea of having a brush with 
the (.’ossack. 

On November 1 we descended the frightful steep of 
Hattu Pir, which was proving very fatal to mules and 
ponies, and where the hideous gorged vultures were 
perclied upon the crags all along the track. At R^- 
ghat — hot as ever, though it was cold elsewhere — ^we 
found tliat Ca])(ain Aylmer had thrown a temporary 
wooden bridge across ttie ri’^er, the old one now being 
very unsafe. A continuous. stream of sepoys, coolies, 
and beasts of burden, was now pouring along the dreary 
road ; and even at midnight, as we bivouacked at my 
old camp in tire Mishin nullah, we saw flickering lights 
moving high above us on the Hattu Pir, showing where 
belated men were slowly crawling down the precipice by 
torchlight to the necessary water below. 

At Captain Aylmer had just completed a 
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flying bridge over the Indus to facilitate the transport 
during the winter. He had slung a stout wire-rope 
across the river, and a large ferry-boat travelling on this 
was readily directed from one bank to the other by 
steering it at the requisite angle to the current. We 
accompanied Aylmer on the trial voyage of this vessel 
to the other side, and she was found to be a complete 
success. The Indus was now much lower than when I 
had seen it in August, and there were no dangerous 
breakers in the middle. 

Among those who made this first passage with us 
was a family travelling north, con.sisting of a white- 
bearded patriarch, his son, the son’s wife, and their 
little daughter. They were rosy-cheeked ainl handsome 
people, of a type I had not yet seen. On enquiry I 
learnt that they were natives of Badakshan, who were 
returning home after a pilgrimage to Mecca, 'fhe son 
said their eyes had been opened by the wonders of the 
world beyond the mountains, the railway, the city of 
Bombay, the sea, the steannir on Avhich they had taken 
passage. A Mussulman pilgrim can undert.ake an im- 
mense journey, such as this was, at a very sm;dl outlay. 
A few weeks before tliis, one of our odicers met some 
men of Nagar on tlie Borzil i’a.s.'-, who were bound on 
the^pilgrimage to Mecca. One of tliese was ver', sor- 
rowful ; he had no money for the journey, and he 
feared lest his richer companions should send Inm back. 
On being asked what his expenses would amount to. 
he replied that six rupees would take him to Moe<“H, as 
that, he understood, was the steamer fare from Kurra- 
chee ; the Mussulmans he met by the way would supply 
him with food; and he had heard that there was 'a 
charitable Sultan at Mecca who assisted poor pilgrims 
to travel back to their homes. He received his six 
rupees, and marched on rejoicing. 
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Beech and myself had a halt of some days at Chaker- 
kot — golf-playing, of course, despite the vile ground — 
to await Sped ding. The orders came that we were to 
travel very light beyond this point, as transport would 
be scarce, and we should probably be only allowed a 
coolie apiece to carry our bed and baggage. We 
therefore decided to leave tents and spare impedimenta 
here in charge of some of the servants. It was an 
admirable spot for winter quarters, being well-sheltered 
and capable of supplying more firewood than any other 
place on this road. But later on, these plans had to be 
changed, and our baggage and stores were carried 
back to Ilooiiji; for the rumour came that the Chilas 
tribes were about to fall upon the Gilgit road in order 
to assist the Kanjutis, with whom they have an offensive 
and defctisi''e alliance of a sort. 

There is .an easy road from Chakerkot over the ridge 
beliind it into Chilas, and the invading tribesmen would 
he very likely to <',ome thi.s way. Many of the Chakerkot 
villagers, too, are allied by marriage to the Chilas people, 
and would probably send them word that there was an 
urijii-ol,e<;tod can\p here well worth the sacking. It was 
therefore evident that our property would be much 
safer within (he fortress of Boonji. „ 

'riie natives here appeared to regard with absolute 
iudill'en'inx the possibility of a war breaking out in 
their midst. Many of (hem no doubt sympathised with 
the Yaghistattis, and their tales of ancient raids and 
massacres so alarmed our Kashmiri servants, that these 
became more despondent daily^, and would have run 
away had they dared. One of these tales was to the 
effect that the If uuza Maulais hate all Smiis, and when- 
ever they catch one roll him in cotton, bleed him to 
death, and then distribute the blood-stained cotton 
among themselves, to be preserved as a ch^m. We 
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also heard that the dak runners were occasionally iU' 
timidated for carrying the British mails. That many 
important letters and despatches were lost on the road 
in the course of the next few months we all found to 
our cost. 

All the troops passed by us as we stayed here, and 
we made the acquaintance of the fourteen additional 
officers who were proceeding to Gilgit — picked men, 
who had already seen service and distinguished them- 
selves. I shall always look back with regret to that 
winter’s campaign under the Roof of the World. ,The 
good-fellowship of that gallant handful of Britons with 
whom I lived in Hunza-Nagar, made this one of the 
happiest experiences of my life. 

All of us civilians on the road who were not alre.ady 
in the reserve forces, now had ourselves enrolled in the 
Ist Punjab Volunteers, in whicli corps Mitchell, of 
Spedding’s Staff, was a captain. We thus took out our 
shooting licenses, as some facetious person put it, and 
could be legitimately made use of if necessary. 

Fragments of news straggled into our camp from 
Gilgit and below. We learnt that the early winter liad 
caused many more deaths on the snows of the Borzil 
and Bajdiangan. From Gilgit we heard that the Iliinza- 
Nagars were in strong force at Nilt, had sent their 
women and children into the mountains, and were evi- 
dently preparing for war.*- According to the informa- 
tion of spies, they were meditating an immediate attack 
on Chalt. 

For our part we were still quite unprepared for an 
advance in force from Gilgit. Nothing could be done 
until our commissariat arrangements vrere complete. 
The transport service of the contractor employed by 
the Kashmir Durbar had altc^ether broken down. . Not 
a tenth of the (crain reauired .lpsr thft;iirinier anpply of 
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the troops had reached Qilgit by the end of October ; 
no greatcoats for the Imperial Service sepoys’ had yet 
arrived ; there was an insufficiency of boots ; there was 
no ghee ; 1,200 coolie-loads of necessary stores were still 
lying at Bandipur beyond the passes. Matters, indeed, 
looked serious, and a well-informed and bold enemy 
might have made it exceedingly uncomfortable for us 
about this time. 

We ought, of course, to have advanced long since ; 
the campaign would now have to be undertaken in mid- 
winter, when to bivouac at the high elevation of Hunza, 
in this rigorous climate, was likely to be attended with 
great suffering and loss of life, should the season prove 
severe. Our officers had done their very utmost to get 
all ready in time, but it was late in the year when 
Colonel Durand had received his instructions from 
Simla, while the delay caused by the cholera outbreak, 
the early winter, and the inefficiency of the arrange- 
ments made by the Durbar, were matters beyond his 
control. 

On November 14, beech and myself set out for 
Gilgit with our limited baggage. As we rode off*, Sped- 
diiig’s Indian khansamali, who was left behind to guard 
our property, wished us good-luck, and smilingly said, 
‘ I will have a very good tiffin ready for you when you 
return from the wars.’ But the Kashmiris shook their 
heads s.adly; 1 do not think they expected to see us 
again. We reached Gilgit in two days. The road, as 
hitherto, was encumbered with transport trains, and the 
natives of the scattered villages were at their wits’ end 
to supply maize-straw, grass, borsa, or what other fodder 
they could collect. The oasis of Minawar, so green 
when I had last seen it, with the clusters of grapes 
han ging from the fruit-trees round which the vines were 
t^vbing, was now leafless and of wintry aspect, and the 
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dreary country looked more than ever like a hopeless 
desert. 

We found Gilgit presenting a very lively appear- 
ance. Here all the troops were now encamped ; the 
grain-trains were (lowing in; there was a perpetual 
drilling of men, a bustle of preparation ; the sounds of 
the bugles from reveille to lights-out ever kept us in 
mind that we were now really engaged in a military 
expedition. Ollicers and men seemed to have plenty of 
work on their hands, aiid all were in the highest spii its, 
though the grain question must have still been causing 
much secret anxiety to the leaders. 

We learnt the latest news from Colonel Durand. A 
Hunza spy had been captured, prowling on our .side of 
the frontier. He^confessed that he had beeti sent to 
discover with what force we were holding a v'cry strong 
position known as the Chaichar Pari, on the road be- 
tween Gilgit and Chalt, a night attack on wliich was 
contemplated by the Hunzas. This position commands 
the road at a point w'here it is but a narrow ledge along 
the face of dangerous precipii'<?s, and so perper>dic\dar 
are the clifls falling away from it on all sides, that a 
small force holding this natural fortress with resoiiif ion, 
covld not be dislodged without considerable didictdty 
and loss of life. Once before the Kaiijuts seized this 
position, and, by thus isolating it, caj»tured Chalt. The 
spy also revealed another eeheme of the tribesm(;n, b}' 
which they hoped to surprise Chalt. A number of men 
concealing their arms about their persons and carrying 
loads on their backs, so that they might be taken for 
coolies from Gilgit, were to march up to the unsuspect- 
ing sepoys, and fall upon them when they had gained 
ad^ttance within the fort. Seeing that the Kanjutis 
in dress and appearance are exactly like Astoris and 
Qilgittis, and that the garrison of Chalt at that time 
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was composed of Kashn^ troops alone, it is nOt impos- 
sible that they would have successfully carried out this 
ingenious plan. 

Colonel Durand had, however, taken measures to 
anticipate the tribesmen, and the intended surprises 
were not attempted. Chalt had been reinforced, and 
British officers had been sent there ; the Chaichar Pari 
was well guarded, while posts were established at other 
points between Gilgit and Chalt. We had signal stations 
on conspicuous hills, and Gilgit was kept in constant 
communication with the farthest outposts by the flag- 
waggers. On the evening of our arrival, the signal 
came that armed tribesmen had been rolling down 
rocks on the road near Nomal, from the mountains 
above. 

On the following morning, Novefhber 16, we were 
awoke by martial music, and on turning out saw 100 
men of the 5th Gurkhas, under Lieutenant Boisragon — 
on whom the command of this detachment devolved 
after poor (Captain Barrett’s accident — and the two 
7-])outid guns, under Lieutenant Gorton, setting out for 
Nomal, followed by a long string of Balti coolies carry- 
ing the baggage. They crossed the Gilgit Eiver by a • 
tcm])orary winter <-ausew'ay which Captain Aylmer had 
constructed — a series of stone islands connected*by 
planks. I’he sole mean.s of communication from bank 
to hank had hitherto heey by a twig-rope bridge. 
Aylmer proved that he was a capital engineer, and 
had been well-sclecUed for such an expedition; he was 
always w'orking away with his own hands, and by his 
example making otliers work too, with energy and 
cheerincss. If all our E.Til.’s are of this sort we shall 
do well, so far as this branch of the service is con- 
cerned. 

On this afternoon, while 1 was walking with Lieu- 
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tenant Molony, a very brown and weather-stained 
Englishman rode up, whom mf companion at once re- 
cognised and greeted. This was Surgeon-Major Eobert- 
son, who for the last fifteen months had been exploring 
Ea^stan, and whose travels and strange adventures in 
that mysterious region will prove deeply interesting, if 
published to the world. He had but that moment come 
in, and we two were the first Europeans he had spoken 
to since leaving Gilgit in August, 1890. He had brought 
six Kafirs with him, queer savages, who much aston- 
ished the natives of these parts by their outlandish 
habits and Fagan rites. 

This same day Spedding’s 200 Pathans arrived, 
swaggering up in a body, shouldering their picks, 
shovels, and jumpers, and carrying five days’ rations of 
rice, under Appl^rd, McCulloch, and Maynard, having 
tramped from Boonji in two days. The.se tall, wiry 
natives of Afghanistan marched in with a spritjgy stride, 
looking very businesslike, in splendid training after 
their many months’ heavy work on the road. They had 
procured a tomtom somewhere, which one of their 
number beat at their head. Tliey seemed very pleased 
with themselves, like a lot of boys out for a holiday ; 
excellent raw material for soldiery. But raw is hardly 
th^’word to apply to thest! men, for nearly all had seen 
fighting in their own tribal wars; many had fought 
against us ; many, too, had obviously served as sepoys 
under us — deserters doubtless — for these often un- 
wittingly revealed the fact that they quite understood 
aU the ^glish words of command. There was but one 
man with a grievance among them ; he had been bugler 
to the Ameer, and was now very put out because he 
could not be. supplied with a bugle. 

The entire force now at Colonel Durand’s disposal 
* contisted of 18S men of tite 5th (^kha nsye^botent ^the v 
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Remainder the 200 having been frostbitten or other- 
wise incapacitated); two guns of the Hazara Moun- 
tain Battery ; thirty men of the 20th Punjab Infantry 
(the Agency Bodyguard) ; three regiments of Kashmil- 
Imperial Service troops ; a Kashmir Mountain Battery ; 
a few sappers and miners; and 160 irregulars front 
Punial, a semi-independent little Dard State in the 
upper Gilgit "Valley, on the frontier of Yasin, who had 
been armed with Snider carbines, but who also carried 
their native swords and shields. 

These Punialis are excellent mountaineers, and 
proved of use when heights had to be crowned during 
our advance. Being in appearance and dress exactly 
like the Hunza-Nagars, they were provided with black 
scarfs, sf) that they might be easily distinguished and 
not be shoi. by mistake. Tlieir military training had 
not been extensive, having consisted, I believe, •t)f one 
day’s musketry practice at the Gilgit ranges. The 
llajah of Punial, Akbar Klian, accompanied his men. 
The rajah receives a subsidy from Kashmir, in return 
for which he binds himself to guard the frontier forts 
of his country, and render military service in war 
time. 

The total force under Colonel Durand thus amounted 
to about 2,000 men ; but with these he had to garrison 
Gilgit, Boonji, Astor, and hold all the posts on our 
long line of communication, which for many marches, 
as I have explained, was exposed to the attacks of the 
Shinaka tribes and hud to be well-guarded. Conse- 
quently, only 1,000 men could be spared for operations 
beyond Chalt. 

The weather was now perfect here, still, mellow and 
with unclouded skies — a true St. Martin’s summer. . "We 
were congratulating ourselves on our luck in this re- 
^ct, when the highest Pogra o6^cial in Gilgit . shook his 
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head: ‘When we march, bad weather will at once come/ 
said he. ‘ That badmash Hunza Thum will send it to us.’ 
The Hunzas are credited by all their neighbours, even 
by Kashmiris of the highest education and position, 
with supernatural powers. Hunza is dreaded as a city 
of magicians. The thum has but to throw a bit of ox- 
hide into a certain stream to raise hurricane, blinding 
snow, and killing frost wherewith to confound his 
enemies. On the topmost tower of Hunza castle a 
magic drum is suspended in the sight of all men, which 
is beaten by invisible fairy hands whenever a war in 
which the thum is about to engage is destined to prove 
successful to his arms. It so beat, I believe, on this 
occasion ; in which case the fairies must have eitlier 
been afraid to reveal tlie truth or have been sadly mis- 
taken in their forecast. It is dou]>tful wlK'llu?r the 
Dogra^, thoroughly believing all this as they do, would 
have the temerity to wage war with such ne(n-oinan<‘ci\s, 
were it not that they, too, have tlieir own methods of 
reading the future. The Maharajah hinivself would not 
undertake a journey witliout consulting his astrologers 
as to the lucky day on which to set out. 
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Now tfuit all tlie assailable positions between digit and 
our furtlier outposts up the Kaiijut Valley were well 
guardi^d by our men, it \vas necessary, before Colonel 
Durand could advance with the rejiiainder of his force, 
tha< a comparatively easy line of communication should 
be established beUvecn Gilgit and Chalt. Spedding 
was accordingly sent forward to construct a rough tem- 
porai’y road, practicable for mules, with the utmost 
expeilition. The river being now low he would be 
al)le to avoid the difficult cliffs in many places and 
carry tlie wiiitcr road along the dry, boulder-encumbered 
bed of the torrent, while Captain Aylmer would find 
little (llffic.uliy in eoustructing temporary bridges across 
the shriuikeu stream. 

So, on November 17, the Pathan navvies were taken 
down to the fort, and arms were distributed among them 
— Sniders and Enfield muzzle-loaders. They also got 
hold of a lot of old accoutrements and helped them- 
selves, each man buckling about himself as many belts 
and pouches as he could lay hands on. It was amusing 
to observe the childish pride and excitement of these 
half savages as they marched oil thus equipped, pre- 
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seating a wild and ragamuffin, though also formidable, 
appearance. 

Beech and myself, having witnessed the above strange 
scene in the fort, set out on foot together for Pilche, 
the first camping-place in theKanjut Vallegr. We were 
armed, in case of accidents ; for though there was small 
chance of encountering any of the enemy on this day’s 
march, they were known to be on the watch on the 
heights above the road in places, ready to pick off 
stragglers. It would have suited them well to have 
carried pff a sahib into Hunza as hostage ; so orders 
were issued ^at no one should travel without escort 
between Nomal and Qialt. 

We crossed to the farther bank of the Gilgit Eiver 
by the rope bridge. This, like the other bridges in this 
region, is formed of three stout ropes of plaited birch 
twigs, one serving as a foot-rope, the other two as hand 
ropes, slighter guy-ropes of the same material connect- 
ing the former with the latter. A rope bridge cannot 
be stretched taut without breaking; so it is alwavs 
slung slackly, forming a deep curve. Many men who 
have excellent heads on a hillside are nervous on a rope 
bridge, swinging dizzily as it does to every breeze, high 
over the foaming torrent. But no one accustomed to 
going aloft at sea finds any diflicully on one of these ; 
whereas many a seaman would feel uncomfor»,Hble when 
crawling along some of the "so-called roads of this 
country. 

After following the left bank of the Gilgit Eiver for 
about two miles, we came to the jaws of the Kanjut 
defile, and f<^nd ourselves amid scenery still more wild 
and desolate than that of the Gilgit Valley. Buddy 
cliffs rose on either side of us to a great height ; the . 
bottom of the ravine was fairly broad, san^, aim strewn 
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alkalme and desert herbs. The Kanjut lUver rushed 
by us in dark discoloured waves, breaking into white 
foam. 

There was something peculiarly dreary in this gate- 
way of the Eobber country. There were no signs of 
life ; this, indeed, bore the appearance of a debatable 
land, the scene of frequent border forays, where no man 
dare cultivate the soil, knowing not who may reap 
what he has sown. It is thus all the way to Chalt, ex- 
cept round the fort-protected village of Nomal, and 
some time since the entire population of that place was 
surprised atid carried away into captivity. At frequent 
intervals on the road we saw ruined sangas, or stone 
breastwork.s, and other defences, showing that we were 
in a country that had seen much fighting and had never 
known security. We overtook our servants and bag- 
gage-coolies and reached our destination long after 
dark. We found no habitations at Pilche, which is 
merely a cani])iug-place were dwarf tamarisks supply 
a little fuel. Here we bivouacked on the sand for the 
night, as did McCulloch, Maynard, and the Fathans, 
who came iii some hours after us. 

The next day we all marched off’ together to Nomal, 
up to which point the road was good, having been much 
improved by Ccdonel Durand’s sappers in the spring. 

We found the river sauds hereabouts to be full of 
small garnets and iron pyrites ; while in several places 
the earth was yellow with sulphur. The natives manu- 
facture their own powder, as the soil of the valley con- 
tains saltpetre as well as sulphur ; but they have to 
depend on the outside world for the lead of which to 
make their bullets. The Hunza Eiver is famous for its 
gold-washings; and the villagers, even with their rude 
appliances, extract quantities of the precious inetal 
b(m the river san^ 
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At Nomal we found a good deal of cultivation and 
a Dogra mud fort, on whose battlements were some sher 
hachas (little tigers), cannon of native manufacture and 
apparently of little service. The garrison consisted ot 
forty Imperial Service sepoys under a Dogra officer. 

Spedding and Appleford here joined us, and the 
road-making was vigorously conducted at the first pari 
behind Nomal. A pari is a projecting spur of the 
mountain falling sheer into the river. Between the 
paris it was possible, as a rule, to carry this winter road 
along the dry margin of the torrent bed ; l}ut at a pari 
— often a perpendicular wall of very hard rock ~- inu(;h 
blasting and gallery work was necessary before the 
roughest mule track could be made. The old native 
road as usual avoided these obstacles by climbing liigli 
over the cliffs by steep scaffoldings, impassable for mules 
and even difficult for men. The first spot at which the 
road-makers had to work was very che(M*less and chilly ; 
the cliffs rose to a great height on eitlier side, shut- 
ting out the sun*s ravs for all but half an hour or so at 
mid-day. 

On November 21 the first pari haviTig been over- 
come, our camp was moved on to Ouetch, a horrid de- 
file, such as Salvator Rosa might have jjaiuted. Here 
we found a block-house and a small Sf^[)oy guard. 
Houses or inhabitants there were none ; but high above 
the camp, and not visible from it, we discovered a small 
ruined village of fifteen- stone huts packcul (ffose to- 
gether and rising on^ above the other like a fliglit of 
steps to a stone fort in the centre. This had been the 
village of Guetcli, deserted for thirty years, we were 
told ; a wonderfully-situated place, practically unassail- 
able ; for the little terraced ledge on which it stood, 
where now the gaunt dead fruit-trees alone remained 
to diow the former cultivation^ was surr^ded on all 
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sides by perpendicular precipices. There was but one 
narrow, difficult approach to it up the cliff side, and that 
could have been broken away and rendered inaccess- 
ible in a few minutes. Tliis impregnable fastness was 
situated amid the wildest scenery ; and behind it was 
an awful and seemingly impassable gorge leading steeply 
up to tlie eternal snows. It was the sort of robber 
stronghold that one’s imagination would conjure up 
while reading some tale of Albanian brigands. 

Beech and my.self, taking some Pathans with us, 
climbed up to this spot and usefully employed ourselves 
in cutting down the dead trees and pulling the rafters 
out of the hoiiS((S, which we threw over the precipice; 
a goodly f^upply of fuel for our men below. From this 
point we could see. on the oppiwite side of the Kanjut 
Kiver, liig!, u}) a tributary ravine, a tlat space, whereon 
w;is a villag" and .some cultivated land. This we knew 
lo b(‘ Jagiot, wlu.'re it wa.s reported that 200 of the 
enemy were now .stationed oh.scrving our movements. 
From .tag-lot 'bere i.s a track across the mountains, 
allording a .short f.ut lo the Xagar forire.ss ofNilt; and 
tlicre is also, oppo>iie (biclcli, an ca.sy ford across the 
riwr; so we were, w.arncd to Ixi on the look-out for 
a night surpri.se, .and Lieutenant Taylor, who^was 
guarding the, Cbaichar Pari, scut a few sepoys to pro- 
tect us. 

While some of Spe.<iding's men -w'ere cutting through 
tile pari near (Bietch, the rest were at work ogi the 
Cbaichar, the stillest pari of alt. On seeing the old 
road at this point 1 could readily understand how an 
enemy, holding the jiosilion alnive, could have given 
us mucli trouble. By pulling a few sticks out of the 
scaffoldings here and there, they could have sent great 
portions of the road tumbling into the river, and left 
sheer walls of rock. 
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The desolation of the frontier ravine was more 
remarkable as we advanced ; there was no vegetation, 
there were no inhabitants, the only life being that we 
brought with us in our preparations for war — the 
sepoys, the road-makers, and the transport coolies; 
while the challenges of sentries, and the booming of 
the blasting on the road were the most familiar sounds 
at this time. 

On November 28 we saw a Hunza envoy accom- 
panied by a guard of Kashmir sepoys, on his way to 
Gilgit, with a message from the thum to Colonel 
Durand. An amusing conversation took place between 
him and the Dogra major in charge of Nomal Fort, a 
bit of a wag in his way. ‘ Can you tell me,’ inquired 
the major, ‘ when this war of ours is going to begin? ’ 
‘ We Uunzas are men of peace,’ replitul the diplomatic 
envo)'; ‘we don’t want to fight at all.’ ‘ That i.s very 
foolish of you,’ exclaimed the major ; ‘ you have made 
all your bandobast for a war ; so have we. After having 
taken all this trouble we must have a fight.’ ‘ You 
appear to be speaking wisdom,’ said the Wakil. ‘ How 
ridiculous we should look,’ continued the miijor, ‘ if we 
did not fight after all this palaver. Let us figlit. 
Besides, if you beat us, you could go farther and con- 
quer all the Punjab, a rich country that, I a.ssure you.’ 
The Wakil’s language was very pacific, but not so, I 
believe, were the contents^of the thum’s letter he was 


beiUBj^. 

An order came this day from Colonel Durand to 
the effect that Spedding’s Pathans, when on the march 
and in' camp, should be divided into separate bodies, 
each under one of Spedding’s staff, as officer ; the object 
being to avoid confusion in the event of a surprise. , 
'Six mile compani^ were therefore fonn^, of which 
Heechand my8df,w]M>:WeTe iiowsi 
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Staff, were each given one to command. I had two 
gangs under me, thirty-three men in all, natives of 
Cabul. The contractor oiP one of my gangs, whose 
name was Kussim Ali, was known to his companions 
under the pleasant nickname of ‘The Murderer.’ To 
have earned such a distinctive title among so many cut- 
throats, he must indeed have been a man with a record* 

The Pathans always had their numerous belts and 
pouches about them and their rifles by their sides, as 
they plied pick and jumper. They could not bear to 
be separated from their new toys. I think that the 
men of one gang mistrusted those of another, and feared 
that their weapons would be stolen if once out of their 
sight. There were, doubtless, blood feuds between 
some of these men, coming as they did from different 
tribes in Afghanistan ; but these quarrels were in abey- 
ance while they were working on the road. Admir- 
able discipline was maintained by Spedding and his 
staff among these truculent outlaws, who have some 
fine qualities, and whom one comes to like, despite all 
their faults. 

I’he road progre.ssed rapidly, and we were neither 
surprised by night nor attacked by avalanches of rocks 
by day ; the tribesmen observed our doings from distant 
heights, but so far took no steps to oppose us. 

On November 26 I pushed on to our farther out- 
post, and our advancevi’base>for the coming operations 
— the fortress of Clialt. Tlie gloomy gorge I ascended 
on this day’s journey appeared — even more so than did 
the country below — to be a place devoted to the God 
of Battles. There was not a single peasant’s hut ; there 
was no vegetation ; but stone breastworks were to be 
seen all round, and every big rock was topped by a 
miniature fort capable of holding two or three men, 
af^rding refuge in case of surprise. 
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Just below Chalt the narrow gorge suddenly 
broadens out. The fortress stands on an extensive 
maidan, high above the river, and is surrounded by 
cultivated fields. It is square, with towers at intervals, 
and within its walls there is a camping-ground for some 
hundreds of men. 

' The Kanjut Valley is here joined by that of Chaprot, 
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a few miles up which tJiece is a fort and a considerable 
village. Chaprot is a separate little State that has 
been fought for and has' changed hands several times. 
The present rajah, Sekandar Khan, a fine young follow, 
who accompanied us on the campaign, is a son of the 
Thum of Nagar. Two of his brothers, as I have said, 
had been murdered in the previous spring by the eldest 
brother, the ferocious IJzr Khan, who also threatened 
the life of Sekandar. The latter consequently bears no 
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good-will to his royal relatives, and was as anxious as 
anyone else for the success of our arms. 

Chalt was a busy place for the next four days, our 
numbers ever swelling, as troops and grain coolies 
poured in in an almost constant stream. A sufficient 
quantity of grain had now reached Gilgit to allow of a 
forward movement ; and, from the reports that reached 
us, there was little doubt that the tribesmen had no in- 
tention of acceding to Colonel Durand’s terras, and 
that there was some severe fighting before us. 

I ascended the heights above Clialt, in order to 
obtain a view of that magnificent mountain, Rakaposhi, 
which is w'oll seen from here. Unlike Nanga Parbat, 
it has one sliarp, prominent peak — 25,560 feet above 
the sea, and nearly 20,000 above the Kanjut Eiver — 
whose granite crags tower Jiigh over the surrounding 
vast glaciers and snow- fields. Surely no military ex- 
pedition ever before [teiietrated into so sublime a moun- 
tain region as that whiidi now lay before us. 

Tt was Colonel Durand’s intention to cross the river 
at (Jiialt, and advance up the valley by the Nagar or 
hift bank. The i?idefatigable (taptain Aylmer was, 
therefore, (nigdoyed in constructing a temporary winter 
bridge aei'o.'S tlie torrent. . 

Two niilt's or so above Chalt the river is hemmed 
in by precipices, so that the riverbed cannot be fol- 
lowed, and it would 'be necessary for our force to 
surmount a, formidable ridge . known as the Kotal, some 
eight or nine hundred feet in height, the summit of 
which was held by the enemy. Thus there was some 
chance of our first fight taking place almost within 
rille-shot of Chalt fort. 

On November 27 Colonel Durand and his staff 
arrived at Chalt. Dr. Eobertson also came in with his 
six Kafirs, great men in their own land, who were first 
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to be shown our fashion of making war, and then to 
- be carried round India ; so that they could return to 
their country and tell their friends what they had seen 
of the British Eaj ; a wise policy, which in other cases 
has done much to assist the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the tribes on our frontiers. 

On November 28 , having taken a walk back to the 
Chaichar Pari, I met the remainder of our force 
tramping up the road — first the Gurkhas ; then the 
Maharajah’s troops ; and, lastly, the picturesque 
Punialis, those hereditary defenders of the frontier, 
with the tomtoms beating at their head, armed with 
swords and brass-studded shields of ox-hide, like 
Homeric warriors, as well as with Sniders, scampering 
like cats along the difficult track, and even taking 
short cuts by leaping from ledge to ledge to avoid 
the zigzags. Their rajah was with them — a stout, 
good-natured looking ruler, who appeared to be 
popular with his people. 

The Dogra General, Suram Chand, who commands 
the Gilgit Brigade, arrived this day with his stall. 
The somewhat anomalous system under which the 
Imperial Service troops are employed in the field was 
now on its first trial. We had with us Dogra olficers 
of high rank , but in action, at any rate, they were 
practically superseded by the British officers, generally 
subalterns attached to the Kashmir regiments, who 
led the men. No friction or other difficulty apparently 
resulted, and it seemed to me that great tact and sense 
were displayed on either side in dealing with these deli- 
cate relations. 

On this night we saw numerous beacon fires up the 
valley and, on the mountain-side beyond the river, a 
^n that the tribesmen meant fighting. A strong 
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was all but completed, and which, it was expected, 
would be attacked. Spedding finished the work at 
the Chaichar Pari this day, and the temporary road 
was thus ready. News arrived that the Hunza-Nagars 
had burnt all the stacked grass between this and NUt, 
so as to prevent our obtaining fodder for our mules. 

On November 30 the reply to Colonel Durand’s 
ultimatum came in. It appears that the Nagaris 
assembled at Nilt had half a mind to come to terms 
with us, when, suddenly, there rushed over from the 
Hunza fortress of Maiuu, on the other side of the 
river, the ferocious hereditary Wazir of Hunza — Safdar 
Ali’s agent in the murder of his father, the late thum — 
who broke in upon the council, threatened to cut off 
the heiul of anyone who ventured to speak of peace, 
and, overpowering all present by the violence of his 
eloquence, brought the Nagaris to throw in their lot 
with tlie Huuzas. He insulted, maltreated, and was 
about to slay Gfionel Durand’s envoy, a native of 
Nagar,but eventually contented himself with robbing him 
of his horse and sending the man back to us on foot. 

The envoy reported that the enemy had so 
strengthened Nilt fort (we learnt that they had been 
at work on it for two years) that they were confident 
they would have no difficulty in holding it against us 
until the spring, when the Eussians, it was asserted, 
had promised to come 'to their assistance with many 
breeclUoading guns and a supply of ammunition, if not 
with Cossacks. The written reply of the allied chief- 
tains to Colonel Durand’s ultimatum stated that they 
would have no roads in their territories, and boasted 
of their capacity to resist us. Like the other messages 
they had sent, it was couched in the most insolent 
terms. 

Curious Oriental imaged was employed in these 
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documents. In one of his earlier letters the thum 
asked why the British strayed thus into his country 
‘ like camels without nose-rings/ another letter he 
declared that he cared nothing for the womanly English, 
as he hung upon the skirts of the manly Eussians, and 
he warned Colonel Durand that he had given orders 
to his followers to bring him the Gilgit Agent’s head 
on a platter. The thum was, indeed, an excellent 
correspondent about this time. He used to dictate his 
letters to the Court munshi, the only literary man, I 
believe, in the whole of his dominions, who wrote 
forcible, if unclassical, Persian. In one letter the 
thum somewhat shifted his ground, and spoke of other 
friends. ‘ I have been tributary to China for hundreds 
of years. Tre.spass into China if you darc^,’ he wrote 
to Colonel Durand. ‘I wiU withstand you, if I have to 
use bullets of gold. If you venture here, be prepared 
to fight three nations — Iluiiza, China, and Russia. We 
will cut your head off. Colonel Durand, and tlien re- 
port you to the Indian Government.’ One of the 
strangest expressions employed by this scril.)e occurred 
in a letter that had been written long since, in which 
the thum demanded the evacuation of Chalt by the 
Kashmir troops, as that place, he argued, belonged 
properly to himself. ‘This fortress of Ohalt,' ho 
pathetically put it, ‘ is more precious to u.s than are 
the strings of our wives’ pyjamas.’ 

Negotiations having thus bioken down, and all 
being now ready on our side, the welcome orders were 
issued that we should advance across the frontier on 
the following day, December 1 . As we had left the 
greater portion of our little army behind to hold the 
different forts and posts between Chalt and our base, 
the HunzarNagar field Force, as it was henceforth 
call^ was thus consdtuted : — 188 meo of the 6th 
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Gurkhas; 28 men of the 20th Punjab Infantry; 76 
men of the Hazara Mountain Battery ; 7 Bengal 
Sappers and Miners ; and 661 Imperial Service troops 
(257 from the Eagu Pertab, or 1st Kashmir Infantry 
Regiment, and 404 from the Body Guard, or 2nd 
Kashmir EiHes) : in all, about 1,000 regular troops. 
In addition to these were the Irregulars — the Punialis 
and Spedding’s Pathans. Two thousand Balti coolies 
performed the bulk of the transport service. Sixteen 
British officers accompanied the Field Force. 

On the eve of our advance, Surgeon Roberts gave 
us each an ominous little packet to put in the pocket, 
labelled ‘ First Field Dressing,' so that we might be 
able to apply })reliininary bandages to our own or 
othei's' wounds. It recalled to mind the handing 
round of hr sins by a Channel-steamer steward before 
the commencement of an unpleasant voyage. 

In the Order Book of this same evening Spedding 
was instructed to make a practicable road over the 
Kloial on the following day, tlie ridge to be previously 
oc(m[)ied by fifty men of the Eagu Pertab regiment, 
under Lieutenant AViddicombe ; while, later on in the 
day, tlie whole Field Yorce was to cross the river and 
bivouac on the Nagar side. 

Our baggage had been cut down considerably 
before we, left Chakerkot. It was here cut down 
still further, one coolie only being allotted to each 
t)fricer. So tlie few tents and extra impedimenta that 
had been brought on were now stork! in Chalt Fort ; 
and one had to limit oneself to one's sleeping sack, a 
spare flannel shirt, and such-like absolute necessaries, 
which included, so far as Beech and myself were con- 
cerned, a few golf clubs, as we intended to complete 
the conquest of the country by the introduction of 
that absorbing game. 
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Early on the morning of December 1 Lieutenant 
Widdicombe crossed the river with his fifty men under 
cover of our guns, scaled the Kotal, and occupied 
the ridge without encountering any resistance. As he 
came up, the enemy retired. He found their stone 
breastworks at the summit empty, their fires still 
smouldering, and saw several men running towards 
Nilt by rough tracks across the mountains. It was 
evident that the Kanjuts had not held -the Kotal in any 
force, and had employed this strong position merely as 
a post from which to observe our movements, having 
no intention of defending it. 

Then Spedding, his staff, and the Pathans set out. 
We crossed Aylmer’s bridge,. and were now over the 
frontier, and had set foot on the soil of Kagar. 1 do 
not know to how many of our young officers this day 
the original idea suggested itself of calling out, ‘Now 
we have crossed the Rubicon ! ’ as they sprang from 
the bridge planks on to the Nagar shingle. I myself 
heard two make this remark, and I was told that 
several others were guilty of it. 

We found it a stiff climb up the Kotal. A deter- 
mined enemy above might, by the rolling down of 
rocks, have made the storming of this position a very 
awkward task for our men. Spedding’s Pathans set 
to work with a will, and in the course of the day 
carried a rough zigzag path up the precipitous slopes, 
practicable for the battery mules ; but the sort of road 
that is considered good* enough for an Indian Hill 
Battery would rather astonish some people at home. 
Our two sevempounders were, unfortunately, of old 
pattern, not screw-guns, and, therefore, not bo portr- 
able as they might have beeip ; but it was wonderful 
to see these tough, sure-foqted molest scrambling over 
the cliff? ,.?nth heam.>A.,,QRe,,-caw5^ the 
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gun, another the wheels, others with the ammunition 
cases. 

From the top of the Kotal, 800 feet above the river, 
there is a magnificent view up the Kanjut Valley. Some 
eight miles away we saw the towers of the fortress of 
Nilt, which we hoped to capture on the morrow. Be- 
yond it, far off, at the head of the valley, we perceived 
dimly, rising above the clouds, a beautiful snowy dome 
of immense height, an unknown mountain in the midst 
of unknown wilds. Since the time I am writing of, the 
Conway Expedition, which visited these regions last 
summer, lias carried on most interesting explorations 
among the glaciers, snow-fields, and awful peaks that 
hem in Ihe valley of the Kanjuts. 

From the Kotal we saw that the valley as far as 
Nill was bordered on both sides by great bare moun- 
fains, culminating in snowy pi?inades, but that no paris 
projecjted into tlie river to bar our advance. On either 
sid(^ of the river extended a narrow maidan or flat, 
forming a terrace lietween the foot of the mountains 
and ihe top of the clifts that hung over the river. The 
maidan on our side, along which our force was to 
march on the following day, was stony and barren save 
for scattered wormwood scrub, until near Nilt, where 
cult ivai ion commenced. Two side-nullahs clove this 
maidan, ])ut the difficulties presentedvby these could 
not Ik* ascertained from the Kotal. 

sepoys gazed with interest at the distant towers 
of the reputedly impregnable fortress, from which the 
smoke could be seen rising, and passed rough soldiers' 
-jests on the chances of the morrow. We could see no 
human beings in tlie valley beyond us, even with the 
aid of glasses, though, doubtlessly, keen eyes were 
watching us from the crags above. 

But on looking back w6 could see life in plenty. 
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The whole force of 1,000 soldiers and 2,000 coolies 
was slowly streaming down the clif& by Chalt, then 
across the bridge in single file to the camping-place 
beneath us, where a zereba was being thrdwn up. 

At sunset the numerous bivouac fires below had a 
cheery look, and, having done our work, we descended 
the Kotal and found our way to the space allotted to 
us mthin the zereba, where our welcome dinner was 
ready. 

The mules, which were fastened up close to us, 
favoured us with a tremendous concert during our meal, 
and all around was an orderly bustle of 2 )reparation for 
the night. We read the Order-Book to see what our 
duties would be on the morrow, and turned into our 
sacks to sleep, the 200 Pathans snoring round us. And 
so ended the first day of the campaign. 
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CHAPTER XXTV 

rnW FtaHT OK DKCEMBEIl 2 --'AOVANOE ON NILT— STRENGTH OF NILT 
KOUT THE GURKHAS AND GUNS COME INTO ACTION — THE RIDGE 
CROWNED BY THE PUNIALIS — COLONEL DURAND WOUNDED — A FORLORN 
HOPE MAIN GATE lU.OWN UP AND THE FORT TAKEN BY ASSAULT — 

LOSSrS ON BOTH FIDljJS - TWO V.C.’S— CAPTURE OF ENEMY'S SUPPLIES. 

Long before (1a3’l)reak on December 2 there was a 
bustle within the zereba, fires were lit, and coffee was 
prepared. At five the bugles sounded the reveille, 
and sliortlj" aftenvard.s, it being still dark, we fell into 
our positions and marched towards the Kotal through 
the frosty air. 

Spedding’s men came after the main body in the 
line of march ; but twenty of his picked Pathans, under 
Appleforil, accompanied (.^iptain Ai'lir.er and his seven 
sappers, and marched with the advance guard of fifty 
Giu khas, to clear away the ob.sf ructions on the road, in 
front of the force. • 

The day broke before we reached the steeper por- 
tion of the Kotal, and here the ascent in single file 
for our 3,000 soldiers and coblies, and I know not how 
many mules, was, of course, a very tedious undertaking. 
For us who were behind, this portion of the march was 
pretty well as dangerous as being in action ; for every 
now and again some battery or ambulance mule would 
make a false step, dislodging rocks which, gathering 
others on the way, would come rolling down upon us 
and had to be nimbly dodged. The Pathans were well- 
aocustosnied tp this game and appeared rather ^like it. 
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The descent on the farther side of the Eotal was 
steep and difficult, and when the troops had reached 
the maidan below they were halted for a short time, 
while the Pathans improved the track so that the 
battery mules could get by. By this time it was broad 
daylight ; the weather was lovely, with not a cloud in 
the pale blue sky ; a splendid day for a fight, as some 
of the youngsters said. As we looked down from the 
Kotal summit our little force massed below had a 
peculiarly insignificant appearance, a tiny patch set in 
the midst of this gigantic landscape. From here, too, 
we could now see through our glasses numbers of men 
hurrying ‘about in the fields near Nilt, as if they were 
di*iviiig the cattle within the fort. 

At last the march was resumed, now in line of 
columns, across the stony plain, until we came to the 
first of the side nullahs I have mentioned. This nullah 
clove the maidan like a gigantic trench, a (diasm with 
perpendicular walls of conglomerate some hundreds of 
feet in height. The very narrow track ran steeply down 
one side and up the other. A sanga comiminded (he 
further side, but was not held by the enemy, though 
this was a formidable po.silion; but tlie Kanjuts had 
broken away tlie path in places, so that there wa.s no 
way of getting by until our sa]>}.)ers aiid navvies had 
been at work for s(nne time. 

As soon as Aylmer and Appleford had made the 
track practicable, the force crossed ; but not without 
one accident at least, which happened just in front of 
me as I commenced the descent. An ammunition mule 
made a false step, and rolled over the precipice to the 
bottom of the nullah, bringing down wdth him an 
avalanche of large rocks, which scattered men and 
mules, and caused terrible confusion. Cases of ammu- 
nition and sheila were thundering down the cliff. The 
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mule that caused the mischief was, of course, killed 
instantaneously by his fall; but, strangely enough, 
though there must have been some cuts and hard 
knocks received, there was no other serious damage 
done. 

Then we crossed an easy maidan for awhile, until 
we came to the second nullah, another frightful place, 
the track across which had also been broken away, 
and which, like the first, was undefended. In fact, we 
now saw no trace of the enemy, the whole country had 
been de.serted before our advance, and the stacked 
grass had all been burnt, as our spies had reported. 
Here again there was a long delay while the road was 
being repaired. Our advance, 1 need scarcely say, 
wa.s being conducted with ail due precautions, and 
there was no chance of our falling into an ambuscade, 
a method of attack at which the Katijuts iire known to 
be clever. A party of Gurkhas and the Puuialis, under 
Lieutenant Manners Smith, crowned the heights as we 
moved on, and liaving found a way to scramble round 
tliesc nullahs, licid the farther sides of them while the 
sappers and Pathans cleared a rough way with pick, 
slunel, and gunpowder, as rapidly as possible. The 
sound of the blasting appeared at last to stir up^the 
enemy, and we could hear the beating of their tom- 
toms atid their shout ingns in the distant forts. 

Once across the second nullah and on the maidan 
beyond, the roatl presented no more difiiculties, and we 
soon reached the cultivated terraces of Nilt, across 
which the force advanced in quarter columns. All 
was lujw absolutely quiet again, not a human being 
was to be seen ; and, even when we were close up to 
the fort itself, there was nothing to show that it was 
occupied, save the flags waving on the walls and the 
smoke rising from the nres within. 
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The strip of cultivated land along which we were 
now marching is narrowed considerably, a little dis- 
tance below Nilt, by a projecting spur of the moun- 
tain, which covers the fort and makes it even impossible 
to see it until one has rounded the foot of the spur and 
is almost under the walls, at a distance of about two 
hundred yards. Thus, though the towers of the for- 
tress had been visible to us in the morning from the 
distant Kotal, they were afterwards hidden from us, 
and we saw nothing more of Nilt until we suddenly 
opened it out on turning this corner. 

The position will be better understood on ref‘>rring 
to the illustration ■which represents Nilt as seen from 
Maiun,on the opposite bank of the Kanjut liiver. That 
river is in the foreground (»f tlie picture, wliile, hang- 
ing on the precipitous edge of the tributary Nilt 
nullah, and at the end of the niaidan T liave de.scrihed, 
stands the fortress itself. 

Nilt is, indeed, a very formidable place. As is the 
case in all Kanjut villages, the villagers live within tlie 
fort, which is a very rabbit-warren of s(rongly-l.)iiilt 
stone houses, two or three storeys liigli iu places, Avilh 
narrow alleys between, the wlu)k! encKised within a 
great wall, carefully built of stones, and strengthened 
with massive timbers. This wall is fifteen feet to twenty 
feet in height, and is tw'elve feet thick in most places, 
with large square towens at intorvals. The flat roofs of 
tliis fortified village are covered with stones, and are 
so well constructed that 'they -w'e re prot)f against our 
shell when drop])ed upon them, wliile guns of very 
much heavier calibre than ours would have failed to 
make any impression on the great wall, the loopholes 
of which, again, are very small, and offered little mark 
to our riflemen. The garrison of Nilt was, indeed, 
practically secure frdm any ordinar;^ mode of attack. ^ 
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Another wall, about eight feet high, and also loopholed 
for musketry, surrounds the main wall, and from here 
the ground falls away precipitously on all sides, save at 
one point, where is the narrow approach to the chief 
gate. A steep watercourse serves as a trench to that 
side of the fort which faced us as we approached, and 
here the enemy had placed a strong abattis of branches 
to oppose us. In all their preparations the Eanjuts 
exhibited considerable foresight and skiU, and there 
can be no doubt that they had with them leaders of no 
mean military ability. 

And now it will be understood that our men had no 
light task before them, for it was absolutely necessary 
to capture this strongly defended place, which the 
tlium had flattered himself he could hold against us for 
a year and more, in the course of a few hours. 

It was a question of effecting this or retiring. The 
dilTiculties of the road had so delayed us that it was now 
past one o’clock ; and since w'e had set out from our 
camping-place, seven hours before, we had come across 
no water by the way. The men had by now doubtless 
consumed the contents of their bottles; and we dis- 
covered, as had been anticipated, that the enemy had 
cut off the artificial canal wliich, tapping the stream of 
the Nilt nullah, irrigates these cultivated terraces. The 
bed of the river was an absolutely untenable position, 
so that we could not rely upon that for our water- 
supply. In short, Nilt had to be captured before our 
men could satisfy their thirst. 

Admirably had Colonel Durand made his arrange- 
ments for this attack, which was well considered, wisely 
bold, and well calculated to inspire a wholesome terror 
in an enemy who are stubborn enough behind stone 
walls, but to whom the afyle of fighting they were to 
tritnfw.thiaitfteraoon was an entir^y new experienc«. 
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Not being required with my, Pathans for the time, 
I hurried up to the troops, and no sooner had I turned 
the projecting spur of the mountain which I have men- 
tioned, and beheld, to my surprise — for I little thought 
it was so near — the walls and towers of Nilt right in 
front of me, than there suddenly burst out a loud 
rattling of musketry, and I realized that the fighting 
liad commenced in earnest. The Kanjuts were the 
first to open fire on us from their .loopholes, and then 
the 5th Gurklias, who led the attack, under Lieutenants 
Boisragon and Badcock, and who bore the brunt of 
this day’s fighting, advanced quickly across the broken 
ground, section after section, making short rushes and, 
availing themselves of what cover there was, opened a 
brisk fire at short range on the loopholes of the foi l 
and on the defenders whenever they showed themselves 
above the parapets, which vras not often. The Kanjuts 
had judiciously cut down all the fruit-trees in tlie viciniu’ 
of the fort, so that they should not afford us cover. 

Nilt is commanded by a height, on which we after 
wards had our block-house and ridge-picket, indicated 
in the illustration. We could not get our guns up this 
steep place on this day ; but the Punialis swarmed ii]», 
crowned this position, and fired down upon the de- 
fenders of the fort, who were, however, so completely 
under cover in their well-roofed buildings that it is 
doubtful whether any were hit. In the meanwhile 
Captain Colin Mackenzie,. Captain TAvigg, and Lieu- 
tenant Manners Smith, with a handful of the 20th 
Punjab Infantry, having accompanied the Punialis up 
the hill, descended it on the farther side to the trench 
of the fort itself, where they audaciously fired into the 
loopholes at a few yards’ range, and, later on, did great 
execution among the Kanjuts who were ^maping from 
the back of the fort into the .r^tdlah. 
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Seeing Captain Bradshaw with a body of Kashmir 
sepoys on a bluff at the edge of the river-cliff, and not 
much more than 1 50 yards from the fort — an admirable 
spot from which to command a view of the proceed-'* 
ings — 1 joined him. To tliis place soon came up Lieu- 
tenant Molony with some dozen of the 20th Punjab 
Infantry and the Gatling gun, which he quickly 
brought into position, and directed showers of bullets 
on the loopholes opposite to us. The Gatling, as I 
believe is the habit of this machine when carried on 
active service, jammed frequently. Shortly afterwards 
Lieute.nant Gorton, with his two seven-])ounders, also 
took up a position on this bluff. It is, I believe, an 
almost unexampled proceeding for guns to come into 
action at so short a range ; but, as I have explained, 
the configu-.'ition of the ground necessitated this. It 
would have o<,‘.cupied the best part of six months lo 
seize such a place as Nilt had our ollieers felt bound 
to follow the hard-and-fast rules of warfare. So, 
des])ite Co(;ker, at this short range, and quite exposed 
to the musketiy lire of the enemy, which was at once 
directed on this spot, the guns opened fire on the fort 
willi shrapnel and shell. 

This wa.s rather a warm corner. The bullets were 
whistling about our ears, and within a few minutes one 
poor fidlow' was mortally wounded while standing by 
me, and several others wer^ hit. Molony himself had 
a marvellous escape. As he stooped to lay the Gatling, 
a Imllet passed through the middle of his helmet, cut- 
ting the top of his head, but only slightly, so that he 
did not report himself as wounded. 

The enemy’s fire was very well directed, and it is 
certain that they had excellent marksmen amongst 
them, even at long ranges, as we afterwards dis- 
covered. They had many arms of precision — Bussian 
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Berdan rifles, Martini-Henrjrs, Sniders, Winchesters, 
and Spencers, in addition to their long home-made 
matchlocks — and they knew how to use them. Our 
• loss in the course of this assault would have been ex- 
ceedingly heavy had it not been for one fortunate 
circumstance. The Kanjuts had erred on the side of 
caution, and had made their loopholes so small that 
though they effectually protected their bodies, they 
hampered their fire considerably ; and, indeed, from 
some of the loopholes a musket could only be directed 
on a certain spot, the range of which had, no doubt, 
been previously ascertained. The loopholes, again, 
were limited in number, and thus the enemy’s fire was, 
luckily, of a somewhat intermittent nature. 

We were thus engaged for nearly an hour, the men 
within the fort being so well sheltered that it is doubt- 
ful whether more than two or three of them had been 
hit, whereas on our side there liad been numerous 
casualties. Our two guns appeared to produce no 
practical eflect, even when brought to bear on the 
towers, whi(di are not tu'arly so strongly eoustrueled 
as the wall. However, some of the more timid of the 
garrison .soon began to escajje from the fort, by the 
gate at the back of it, one man at a time .scrrunlding 
down to the river-bed from njck to rock. We pi< ked 
off several of these frortj our blufl'. 

The best marksmen among the enemy had been 
told off' to fire at the British officers, of whom there 
could not have been oiie who did not have some 
narrow escape on this day. For instance, faeutenant 
Williams was shot through the helmet, and Lieutenant 
Boisragon’s revolver was struck by a bullet as he was 
about to fire it during the final struggle witliiu the. 
fortress. One curious incident occurred. The old 
Sikh subadar-major had ^ven the word for No. 1 
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gun to fire. No report followed, but the gunner 
laughed. A bullet had cut the lanyard in two just 
as he was about to pull it. 

The two guns did not remain long on the blufl!’, but 
were moved across the maidan to another equally ex- 
posed position. 

Spedding, who had accompanied Colonel Durand 
throughout the day as galloper, shortly after this came 
across the maidan to the bluff. He was the bearer of 
the bad news that Colonel Durand had just been 
severely wounded. Spedding had received an order 
to take his Pathans up to the height which the 
Punialis were holding, as they would be useful in 
cutting off the retreat of the enemy. So we collected 
our men and scrambled up the steep hillside as fasi 
as we could go, the Pathans greatly pleased at the 
chance of dt)ing a bit of fighting on their own account, 
instead of standing l)y as idle spectators. 

While we were still climbing we heard a tremen- 
dous explosion sounding above tlie din of guns and 
mu.sketry, and perceived volumes of smoke rising high 
into the air. We put tliis down to the blowing-up of 
one of the powder magazines in the fort, or to the 
bursting of the enemy’s big slier bacha. We attained 
the ridge, rmshed over it, and came to the dip where 
the Punialis were, and from here suddenly looked right 
down into the heart «f the fort, the flat roofs and 
allt'.ys being spread out beneath us like a map. 

And now a ftiscinating spectacle’ met our eyes. In 
the narrow lane.s there was a confusion of men, scarcely 
distinguishable for the dust jind smoke ; but in a 
moment we realised that fighting was going on within 
the fort itself — that our sepoys had forced their way 
into it ; and then, as the atmosphere cleared somewhat, 
we saw that the Kanjut strbngWd was won. 
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' There appeared to be but a handful of the littfo 
the fort; but it was certtunfy theirs* 
^lisf^dehl} that ^ the force below, outside the wah^ 
lid not at once realise what had happened, and the fort 
^was shelled and the loopholes were fired at for some 
little time after our sepojm had efiected an entrance. 
But the tidings soon spread, and we heard our men 
below raising lusty cheer upon cheer, in which we joined 
with what breath we had left in us after our hard climb. 

We now saw our men pouring into the fort, while 
the defenders were rushing out of the gates at the back 
to escape beyond the nullah, many to be shot ertf they 
got far. We did not rest a moment on the ridge, but 
clambered down with our Pathans to the fort, tlie ii’eti 
only stopping now and then to fire at t!ie fugitives — with 
little effect, for it is no easy matter to .hit a running 
man — while we, in our turn, were being fired at witli 
similarly small resulls from the numm'ous brea.sf works, 
filled with Kanjut marksmen, that lined the opposite 
side of the Nilt nullah. 

The whole stirring story of the taking of Nilt we did 
not learn for some hours later. In fact, I believe our 
entire force — with the exception of the liaiidful of gallant 
men who did thu deed — was in the dark as to wliat had 
happened. I will now explain how Nilt was stormed. 

Any other method of attacking so strong a place 
being evidently unavailmg,.C!olctnei Durand just before 
he was wounded had given the order that the fort 
should be taken by as.sault. How tliis was done will 
long be remembered as one of the most gallant things 
recorded in Indian warfare. . Captain Aylmer, as our 
engineer, was now instructed to blow up the main gate 
of the fort, so as to admit the storming-party. This 
gate; the only assailable one, did not face the mrection 
from which our force hud sdvauced, but.iinruii ou the 
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«dde of the fort which is under the mountiuh, and was^ 
difficult of approach, 

First our guns and rifles opened a very heavy iire 
upon the fort, under cover of which 100 of the 6th 
Gurkhas, led by Lieutenants Boisragon and Badcock, 
made a rush at the outer wall, and began to cut their 
way through the abattis with their kukris, the garrison 
the while firing steadily into them. A small opening 
having thus been made, the three officers, closely fol- 
lowed by al)out half a dozen men, pushed their way 
tlirougli it. They then made for the wooden gate of 
the <nil(.*r wall, which they soon hacked to pieces. 
They now found them.-elves in front of tlie main wall, 
and while his companions fired into the loopholes — the 
otlicens usi^'..f their revolvers — (-aptain Aylmer, accom- 
panied by nis^Pathan orderly, rushed forward to the 
foot of the maingat(% which was strongly built, and had 
been barricaded withiti witli stones in anticipation ol 
our coming, llie enemy now concentrated their fire 
upon this gallant little band, and it is marvellous that 
any esc^aped death. Captain Aylmer placed his slabs 
of gun-cotton at the foot of the gate, [)acke(l them with 
stoni?s, and igjiited the fuse, all the while being exposed 
to the fire from the towers which Hanked the gate^ as 
well as from some loopholes in the gate itself. He was 
shot in the leg from so shiU't a distance that his clothes 
and llesh were burnt by th(i^ gunpowder. He and his 
orderly then followed the wall of the. fort to a safe dis- 
tance, and stood there awaiting the explosion. But 
there came no explosion, for the fuse was a faulty one, 
so Captain Aylmer had once more to face au almost 
certain death. He returned to the gate, readjusted 
the fuse, cut it with his knife, lit a match after two or 
three attempts, and re-ignited tlie fuse. While dding 
this he received another wound, his hand being terribly 
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crushed by a stone that was thrown from the battle- 
ments. 

This time a terrific explosion followed, and at once, 
before even the dust had cleared or the stones had 
ceased dropping from the crumbling wall, the three 
British olficers, with the six men at their bac^k, clam- 
bered through the breach and were witliin Nilt Fort. 
Enveloped in dense smoke and dust, their comrades, 
who had been cutting their way thrcnigli the abattis, 
could not find the breach; indeed, they did not realise 
that one had been efl'ected and that tlieir oflicens were 
within the gates; so for many minutes that little hand- 
ful of gallant Englisluueii and Gurkhas was engag(f(l in 
a hand-to-hand fight with the garrison in tln^ narrow 
alley leading from tlie gate. Having gained this posi- 
tion, they held it resolutely, but soon two were killed 
and most of them were woiuulc<l, and it was ol)vions 
that notone of them would be left alive unless tluw were 
soon supported. Ac(‘ordingly Lieulimant Boisragon 
went outside th(i gate onc(t more to find liis imnn and 
thus exposed himself not only to the fir<' t»f the eiumiy 
at the loopholes, but to that of our own covering party. 
In a very short time he was back again, at the hca<l of 
a number of little Gurkhas eager to avenge the f^oin 
rades they had lost. The Gurkhas penned into ilie 
narrow alleys of the fort and fought as rluw always do 
fight. The Kaujuts defended themselves like fanatical 
dervishes at first, but soon lo.st heart l)efore ihe liriare 
attack. While this was going on a fire was still kept 
up from the loopholes on our »supp»)rts, tlie detacdi merit 
of the Ilagu Pertab Regiment (Imperial Service), \vhi(di 
now came up, led by Lieutenant Towmshend The fort 
was soon swarming with our men, wJio huiited the 
Kanjuts througli the intricate alleys and holes. The 
Wazir of Nagar himself was killed, but tJie principal 
ieadez^.escAped^a^ avaU- 
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ing themselves of their knowledge of the maze which 
was their home, found their way to a small gate open- 
ing on to a steep nullah behind the fort. 

Thus was Nilt Fort taken after a daring rush which, 
perhaps, has not had its equal since Umbeyla. As is 
^o often the case, the boldest course of action here 
proved to be the safest : our total loss was only six 
killed and twenty-seven wounded, a number which 
would have been' much exceeded had what some might 
consider a more prudent course of action been adopted. 
'Phe loss of the enemy was uncertain; but it was 
«‘Stimal<*d llial over eiglity were killed in the course of 
ihe iiclion. Of the gallant handful of men who followed 
(he lliree olPKters tliroiigh the breach, two were killed 
and nearly all were wounded. Lieutenant Badcock was 
severely founded, and Captain Aylmer received no 
fewer tiian ihree severe wounds, which may be considered 
as a very lucky es(tap(i when it is remembered what he 
did. (-aptain Aylmer and Lieutenant Boisragon have 
both l)i'en de<'ora{(Ml with tlie Victoria Cross, which they 
so ihorougldy deserved, while Lieutenant Badcock, who 
in {lie opinion of his brother ollicers had also earned 
that highest jewardof valour, rec(uve(l the Distinguished 
Serxicr (trder. 

Many ot' onr men, lying down at the edge of the 
clitT above the Nilt nullah, now attempted to pick off the 
fugitives, who were bolting from cover to cover like 
rabl/its to the distant forts; while the enemy’s marks- 
men, who still hold all Ihesangas beyond the nullah, fired 
at us oc*casionally, and their slier bachas — roughly-con- 
structed cannon, some of which, however, were heavier 
than our fteveu-pouiiders — propelled shot and shell at us 
from seemingly inaccessible ledges high up the mountain- 
sides. This desult.ory interchange of fire went on till 
sunset, producing a good deal of noise and little else. 
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It hao been intended by Clolonel Durand that a 
portion of our force should make a dash across the Nilt 
nullah and carry the saiigas beyond as soon as Nilt Fort 
had fallen, and before the enemy had recovered from 
their confusion. But Captain Bradshaw, on whom tlie 
command devolved after Colonel Durand was wounded, 
found that the Kaujuts had taken steps to render this 
plan impracticable, the road across the precipitous 
ravine having been broken away. 

The road up the valley after leaving Nilt zigzagged 
down our side of the Nilt nuUah, and up the other side 
to a strongly-built sanga, through the middle of which 
it passed by a narrow gateway. This gateway the 
Kanjuts had barricaded with stones, and the approach 
to it was little better thati u sheer precipice. This sanga 
I will always speak <d‘ as the enemy's ‘loner .sanga,’ the 
name by which it was known to us. If stood ;it amm-li 
lower level than Nilt Fort. It had a long, loophuled 
wall facing us, about ten feet in height and of great 
thickness, and a stout roof of timl)er covered willi largfe, 
flat stones, but, like mo.‘'t of tla.'se sangas, if wtis ojicu 
and unprotected at the back. It was garrisoned, as we 
afterwards discovered, by abotit 100 ineu, and gave 
us,' PS I shall show, far more trouble fiiaii any other of 
the enemy’s defences. Its presition is indicated in the 
illustration facing page 300. 

After the fort had fallen Oortou brought ujt his two 
guns to the edge of the (Till' and proceeded to drop .sfiot 
and shell on to the roof of this little wasp's mcs!. yoiue 
of the shot .appeared to pie.njc the roof, and the defeiider.s 
began to bolt, many oi them to be sliot dtnvn by f>ur 
riflemen. At last the sanga seemed to be einjity of men, 
and we were congratulating ourselves that on the 
morrow, after Spedding had repaired the road, we sliould 
be able to make a forward movement and pass through 
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this breastwork without encountering any opposition, 
save from the fortifications on the heights above or the 
forts on the plain beyond, which could be easily turned 
did we once establish a footing on the farther side of the 
nullah. In this impression, which, I imagine, was shared 
by most of us, we were grievously mistaken ; we did not 
yet understand how stubborn and skilled in the defence of 
their positions are the tribesmen of the Kanjut Valley. 



ritlSOXKR NU/I FOBT, CAPTUr.hD GUN, AND LOGHA SEPOYS. 


Shortly yJler (lest^eiiding from the rulge I pass(.>(l 
through the broacli ami entered the captured fortress. 
Across tlie ruined gateway lay the dead body of a 
Gurklia, one of Boisragon s gallant handful, and close to 
him was the corpse of Mahomet Shah, Wazir of Nagar, 
and one of the enemy’s best leadei's, who had been shot 
by Badcock as the stormiijg-party rushed in. Many 
dead Kanjuts were lying in the narrow alleys and behind 
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the loopholes of the walls; and though most of the 
garrison had escaped, there were several tribesmen still 
hiding away in tlie numerous dark holes and crannies of 
this curious place. The whole labyrinth of lanes was 
full of our sepoys, who were busy hunting up these men, 
and a shout was raised whenever another poor wretc^h 
was dragged out into the light. Tlie Gurkhas, exas- 
perated at the sight of their dead comrades, were like 
little tigers : their faces had lost all the jolly expressu)n 
habitual to them; tlieir savage passions wore up, and, 
had they been allowed, they would doubtless liave 
avenged their friends l)y cufting the tlin>at of every 
Kanjut they could catch witli tlieir murdcMons kukris 
The Palhaiis and iHejras would luive been no mon- 
merciful. Hut all tlie.S(‘ were (lis('i[)liued troops, and ihv 
three or four olli(‘ers who wenMvitliiii the fort i irt‘*’tua]ly 
prevented outrage of any (leserij)tion ; th(‘ s'‘|)o\s w(‘re 
soon drawn up outside tin* fort, and all was order and 
(}uiet routine again afOu* the monnuitai v exriffnient that 
naturally followed tin* sue<*vssfnl a-snidf. 

One woman oidy wa< foun<l in the fort, tie* others, 
as usual in time of war, havitig been rfunovtai to the 
mountains. IhT liusbaud wa.s among the kilhd. and, I 
believe, had been a man of some, import anee*. I saw 
the poor creature weeping and lamenting oti a house- 
top, with two sepoys guarding luu’. The I'iinialis ami 
Ilunzas intermarry a good *d<ail,’ and it turned out that 
both the brother and uncle of this woman w(‘rc will; 
Kajah Akbar Khan’s contingent; .so these men under- 
took the care of her, and sent Jier io the liousr of some 
relative in their own valley. 

As I was wandering throiigh tlie ^st^eets 1 suddenly 
came across Aylmer, covered with blood, staggering 
along on the arm of one of his men, but jolly as ever 
despite his Ihree.ugly woui^, and he gave me a cdieery 
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greeting. When he set out for that gateway he must 
have known that he was going to meet an almost certain 
death. His gallant deed produced a great impression 
in both camps, and he was spoken of by the natives as 
the bahadur sahib. Tlie Puuiali rajaK who, from the 
ridge above, witnessed the assault on the gate, raised 
his hands and cried out, ‘ This is the fighting of giants, 
not of meji.’ 



NILT k'oai IN JfANUAUk', A^'TEU THB TOWKllS HAD BEEN BLOWN UP. 


Our snrjjfi^ous, doctors ifohcrts and Luard, had plenty 
of work on their hands (his evening. We heard that 
Colonel Durand's Avoiind was a very severe one; he had 
been lilt in tlie groin by a je^^ail bullet, and at first it 
was feared that his injuries would {)rove fatal. This 
bullet, wdieii extracted, w^as found to be a garnet en- 
closed in lead. There were sacks full of similar bullets 
within the fort. The clifitsides here are studded with 
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bard garnets of convenient size and shape ; so the tribes- 
men, by employing them thus in their projectiles, econo- 
mise the lead, with which they are not too well provided. 

On rummaging the fort we found a considerable 
quantity of grain and ghee stored in granaries and 
buried under som6 of the chambers. The question of 
our supplies was still a cause of much anxiety, so this 
was a very welcome find. We captured a sher bacha 
in Nilt, and took nine prisoners. We discovered a 
quantity of native matchlocks, swords, shields, and 
gunpowder, also some of the bows of ibex horn, which 
of old were the war-weapons of the tribesmen, but are 
now only employed in the chase/ We found ammuni- 
tion for Winchester, Berdan, Martini-Henry, J^nider, and 
other rifles ; but the defenders had succeede<l in carry- 
ing all their rifles away with them. So intricate is the 
arrangement of chambers and i-ellars within the fort walls, 
:hat for three weeks fresh discoveries were made almost 
daily, and several valuable cachesof grainwere iine,arth«‘d. 

In the course of this day 1 occasionally came a<'Toss 
Dr. Robertson s six Kafirs, who were generally huddK-d 
up in a group under cover, apparently stupefied, 'fliis 
sort of fighting was quite new to them. The stalking 
of an enemy until one can stab him unawares with a 
dagger is the Kafirs idea of warfare, and very clevrr 
and daring he is at it. 

A small garrison was left, to guard the fort, but the 
greater portion of the force, encamped at about half a 
mile from it, among the cultivated fields of the maidan. 
The broken irrigation-canal was repaired, and we were 
then well supplied with water from the Nilt stream. 
We saw the flickering fires of the enemy’s pickets scat- 
tered all over the mountain-side beyond Nilt ; but sher 
bachas and muskets became silent at sunset, and we 
had a quiet night’s rest in cidnp aj[^r the day. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THK Fir.HT OF DKCKMBKR 8 - WB AUK RKPUL3KD WITH LOSS — ROAD-MABINa 
UNDKU DIFFICULTIES— DETERMINED STAND OP THE KANJUTS — AN EIGH- 
TEEN DAYS* CHECK — DESCRIPTION OP THE ENEMY’S LINE OP DEFENCE — 
LIST OP OFFICERS WITH FIELD FORCE— HUMOURS OF THE CAMPAIGN- 
VIGILANCE OF tup: enemy --work of spedding’s engineers. 

We were up at dawn cu December 3. We understood 
that Spedding’s Pathans wei’e to make a road across 
the Nilt nullah, under cover of the guns, and that the 
whol(‘ forc'v was to then advance and attack the large 
Nagar fortress of Thol, and the other defences on the 
nuiidan ahead. Ho it was proposed ; but the programme 
\sas n(jt c.'inicd out, and as we were this day distinctly 
repiil.s('d with loss, I think the enemy can fairly claim 
the skirmish 1 am about to describe as a victory to 
their account. 

There is a small Hat space of ground between the 
\\all> of Nilt fort and the edge of the clilf over the Nilt 
nullah. It. was here that the guns were to take up 
tlu'.ir position and cover the road-makers. From this 
point I lie, road descends a little gully for some distance 
be.j'ore zigz!igging down the exposed face of the cliff. 
1 .set out with some others of Spedding’s staff, and the 
Pathans selected for this work, not long after daybreak; 
and we came upon this flat space of ground at the same 
time that Gorton’s two guns and a guard of the 5th 
Gurkhas appeared on the scene. No sooner were we 
all collected together, somewhat crowded up, oti this 
narrow place, none of us, I* imagine, having any idea of 
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danger, than suddenly, from a dozen or more rifles in 
the breastworks opposite to us, not more than eighty 
yards distant, a volley was poured into the thick 
of us ; and then the whole hillside was covered with 
the ominous flashes and wreatRs of white smoke, as the 
Kanjut marksmen, with jezails and Winchesters, opened 
a steady, well-directed fire upon us, which would have 
proved fatal to a large proportion of our men in a very 
short time had not the order at once be^n given to retire 
from this deadly corner, an order which was obeyed 
with considerable alacrity. 

There Was little confusion considering the circum- 
stances. The terrified mules that had broken loose 
and were plunging about in the midst of us were got 
together, and the guns were carried ofl"; while the 
Pathans, and many of the sepoys, took refuge at the 
mouth of the little gully I have mentioned. In the 
ver)' short space of time during whitdi we were exposed 
to the enemy’s fire we had three men killed and live 
wounded. Lieutenant Gorton l\im.self receiving a .severe 
wound. Some of the Itattery mules were al.«o hit. 

Mitchell, who was in command of the rathau road- 
makers, now carried out his instrm'.tions, and sot his 
men^to work in the gully, the side of which protected 
us from the enemy’s fire — though even here one sepoy 
was killed, probably by a bullet that had ricoclioted. 
At last a rough track was eleai^d down to the mouth 
of the gully, where it ope.ns out on to tlre/ace of the 
clifi*. Here the Kanjuts were ready for us; for no 
sooner did we attempt to turn the last protecting 
corner, than bullet after bullet from a sanga, not more 
than seventy yards off, flattened itself against the rocks. 
Mitchell himself was hit in the chest by a jezail bullet, ■. 
which', luckily striking him^ over the poo^t in wMch . 
he was ca^ng one of : 
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field dressings that Dr. Boberts had served outj did not 
penetrate. He was not disabled, and did not appear 
to be hurt. It was not till some days afterwards that 
he discovered one of his ribs had been broken by the 
impact. 

The Pathans were perfectly cool under fire, and 
would have continued their work cheerfully round this 
dangerous corner, despite the Kanjut marksmen ; but 
our loss would necessarily have been very heavy, so 
Mitchell withdrew them, and despatched me to the fort 
to explain matters to Captain Bradshaw and ask for 
orders. 

One’s progress from point to point on this day, and 
on many days al’terwards, was rather like that of a 
rabbit bolting from cover to cover when fowling- 
piere.s are about. Tims, to go between this gully-head 
and the fort, I had to cross tJie open space which the 
enemy had so effectuallj’ cleared with their rifles an 
hour or so before. It must liave been grand sport for 
the Kanjut marksmen, who invarialtly gave each one of 
us a volley as he hurried by. There were also some ex- 
posed corners in the fort itself, .and on the road between 
the fort and the cam[), which we soon came to know, 
and across which we used to travel as if bent on some 
extremely urgent business. There were some ‘less 
dangerous places, again, only exposed to the fire of dis- 
tant sanga.s, by which \v'e vpalketl in a somewhat more 
dignified miumer, though without loitering. Day after 
day eatih of us was individually fired at but never 
hit, and one began to realize what a very small per- 
centage of bullets really have their billets. 

On hearing my report. Captain Bradshaw gave 
orders that the road-making in the gully should be dis- 
continued ; BO Spedding withdrew his men, and' they 
..were employed m opening a new road bejtween fort 
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and camp, which would be more under cover than the 
existing one. 

It was now obvious that the Kanjuts, having aban- 
doned to us without a blow all the country below Nilt, 
were about to make a very determined stand here. 
Under cover of the darkness they had crowded the 
lower sanga and their other defences beyond the nullah 
with their marksmen, and had been busily employed 
the whole night in so strengthening these rough breast- 
works with timbers and stones, that from this day we 
found our seven-pounders produced practically no 
effect whatever upon them — every sanga was (piite 
bomb-proof. 

That the tribesmen should have returned in the 
night to that lower sanga, right under the fort a.s it 
was, with the intention of holding it again.st us by day- 
light, after the tremendous shelling we had given it on 
the previous evening, showed us that our foemen were 
anything but destitute of pluck, 'riiey were evidently 
not discouraged by the fall of Nilt ; and, indeed. K^' 
afterwards discovered that it had I)een ([iiite a question 
with 4hem whether they .should attem])t to hold it 
against us at all ; some of the leaders having been in 
favour of destroying this fort, and relying solely on 
the' stronger positions beyond the nullah. It was 
Mahomet Shah who overruled this opinion, and in.si.sted 
that Nilt was impregnable ; as it indeed might ha\e 
been had we not Aylraers and guncotton. The i)lueky 
old Wazir of Nagar fell a’victim to his owii theory ; he 
died fighting, and it wa.s over his cor[»se, stretched 
across the gateway, that our men entered the fort. 

Before carrying this narrative further, it will be 
well to explain the nature of the extraordinary4)08itiou 
which now confronted us, than which it would be 
difficult to imagine a sttooger, and before which. 
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despite all our efforts, we had now to remain for eigh- 
teen days ; a check which, as will be easily understood, 
was attended with serious danger ; for the hostile tribes 
of the Indus Valley, encouraged by our failure, were 
actually preparing to fall upon Boonji, while the Kan- 
juts themselves were about to act on the offensive, and 
attack our long line of communication. Seeing how 
small our available force was, and how we were cut off 
by the snow-covered passes from all possibility of rein- 
forcement until the following summer, it is quite pos- 
sible that a disaster would have occurred had the enemy 
been able to hold us in check much longer. 

The bird’s-eye views i>^ conjunction wdth the illus- 
trations ol‘ Nilt and Maiun, wdll render the following 
description intelligible. 

Tile Kanjnl Valley, behveen the bases of the moun- 
tains, is here about fifteen hundred yards wdde. On 
the Nilt side of the river, the precipitous tributary 
Nilt nullah, descending from the glaciers of Mount 
IJakaposhi, barred our advance; the opposite side of 
thivS nullah was det’ended by numerous sangas and sher 
bachas, the enemy’s defences, indeed, extending up the 
mountain-side to tin; edge of the deeply crevassed 
glacier. 

On the other side of the Kanjut Eiver, another 
tributary nullah, ecpially precipitous, and with its 
farther sid(3 defended by tlw: cliff- encompassed fortress 
of Maiun, also formed a seemingly insuperable obstacle. 
U(‘re, too, the sang.as lined the cliffs from the glaciers 
to the river bed. 

Ojt the Nagar side of the river, beyond the , Nilt 
nullah, a well-cultivated flat extends along the foot of 
the mountains, and falls in precipitous cliffs, some hun- 
dreds of feet in height, towards the river bed. On this 
plateau stood the large, stjuare fortress of Th^ with 
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four towers on each of its sides, surrounded by a deep 
moat, and a strongly fortified ziarat or shrine, both 
within 2,000 yards of Nilt. 

We found that the enemy had spared no pains to 
make it impossible for us to turn this position by 
crossing either of these two nuUahs. They had broken 
away what roads there had been and left walls of rock 
in their place ; and where the slopes of the clifis were 
not so steep as to be inaccessible, they had turned the 
watercourses over tlie edge of them, so that, as it was 
now freezing hard in the vallej', smooth ramparts of 
solid ice were quickly formed. 

Such a position as this is surely unexampled even 
in Himalayan warfare. From the glaciers to the river 
bed we were faced by tliese impregnable clifis, lined 
with marksmen, and easily defeinlcd by what is so far 
more terrifying to men than any rifle fire, the avalanche 
of rocks, only requiring the displacing of a single stone 
to start it from above. 

Again, an advance up the river bed would have 
been attend(;d with a fearful lo.'^s of life; continuous 
lines of sangas ran along the clifis on either side of the 
river for miles, ready to receive us with their raking 
cross-fire, while the river bed itself was encuniberefl 
with boulders, so that progress along it could but be 
slow; and, in one place, at least, a formidable breast- 
work extended right acroS8-*.he beach. 

It is estimated that some 4,000 men were bolding 
this wonderful position, a line of defence extending 
from the glaciers of llakaposhi to the glaciers at the 
head of the Maiun nullah. It was a most vigilant 
enemy, too, that we had to deal with. The Kaujuts 
seemed to read our thoughts, for some of our most 
secretly-planned night attacks were anticipated by 
them. j^They were always rekdy at the threatened point ; 
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showers of rock would sweep down the hillsides, and 
large fire-balls of resinous wood would be roUed down 
the nullahs, their blaze disclosing the presence of our 
men and making a rapid retreat necessary. 

The problem — no easy one — before our leaders, was 
how to turn this strong natural position with as little 
loss as possible, for we could ill afford to waste men. 
About forty men had already been killed or incapa- 
citated by wound's ; of our Bi-itish combatant officers 
five were now hors de combat, and only twelve were left 
to us. A fow more days like December 2, and there 
wt)ald*ni)i be .in officer to lead the troops. 

'fhe following were the officers lunv with the Field 
Force, (.'olotiel Durand had been our Political Officer 
as well as oiir (.'omniander. After he was wounded, 
Oaptaiu L .). iv Bradshaw, ooth Bengal Infantry, suc- 
ccfilcd to the command, whih' t'urgeou-Major Bobert- 
son was ciitf-nstcd with the political duties. Captain 
11. 11. 'Iwigg-, 1.2ili Bengal Infantry, was Deputy-Assist- 
ant Adjiiiaiit-< icm tal to the Force. Captain C. J. 
Mackenzie, Scafortli Highlanders, aide-de-camp to His 
Fxcelleiicy the Commander-in t^hief, was Deputy-As- 
sistant Ouartermasicr-Ocncral. Of the three officers of 
the Olh Onrklias. Bieutimant G. H. Boisiagou was now 
alone left, so Lieutenant J. Manners Smith, formerly of 
the same i-egiment. was attached to that gallant little 
e,or])S. Lieutenant C. AT Meffony, Royal Artillery, took 
charge of the mountain battei;} in place of Lieutenant 
R. St. G. Gorton, w'onnded. Lieutenant C. V. F. Towns- 
liemi. Central India Horse, Lieutenant F. Duncan, 23rd 
Bengal Infantry, and Lieuumant 0 . T. Widdicorabe, 9th 
Bengal Infantry, w^ere attached to the Ragu Pertab 
lleginient of the Imperi^ Service troops; while Lieu- 
tenant J. McPa Baird, 24tti Bengal Infantry, and Lieu- 
tenant F. H. Taylor, 3rd Si&i Infantry, were attached 
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to the Bodyguard Eegiment of the same for<;e. Captain 
W. H. M. Stewart commanded the detachment of the 
20th Punjab Infantry, and superintended the transport 
service. Two good officers had to be spared from the 
front to guard our long line of communication. Captain 
Kembell remaining at Boonji, in view of a Chilas raid ; 
while Lieutenant C. S. Williams, 43rd Bengal Infantry, 
after the fight at Nilt, was given the command of our 
advanced ba.se at Clialt, and acted as Commissariat 
officer. 

So that the remaining officers migb.t be relieved ol 
the heavy work now thrown upon them, the civilians in 
camp were invited to volunteer to undertake outpost 
and other duties. We were all, of course, very glad to 
do this, and were forthwith placed ti]K)ji the roster as 
officers. Lennard had already been attadied to the 
guns, having had ex{)erieiice of that Iwancli of tlie ser- 
vice. Beech was made Provost-Marslial. I was attached 
to the Eagu Pertab Regiment. Spedtling was a[)p<nnted 
Chief Engineer to the Force, with the local rank of 
Captain, and Appleford was Assi.stant Engineer, lil.iker, 
of Spedding’s staff*, wa.s not with us at the front, but 
was made commander of Ramghat, near wliicli place he 
was superintending the construction of the road. 

All idea of taking the. enemy’s dtd’enecs by assault 
on this day was at last relmitantly abaiuhmcd. Several 
officers had examined the approa^dies to the lower satiga 
from as close as it was possible to venture, aud all 
brought back the same report as to Hie apparent 
absence of any practicable track up the opposite cliff. 

I was myself sent to inspect a lower path by whicb the 
enemy had tied on the previous evening, and found tliat 
it had been broken away in the night. 

1 crawled down a small '^ofly, in which several of 
the enemy’s dead were lying, apd Avtuling RiyseH of the 
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cover of rock and brushwood, worked my way along 
the cliff till I could plainly distinguish the details of the 
position I had been sent to reconnoitre. The sharp 
eyes of the marksmen in the sangas soon detected me, 
and a couple of bullets whistled uncomfortably near my 
head. The tribesmen were ever on the look-out for us. 

Appleford this day made a path to the ridge which 
had been crowned by the Punialis, and as soon as it was 
completed Molony took the two guns up and opened 
fire on some sangas* on the opposite side of the Nilt 
nullah, which had been rendering themselves parti- 
cularly objectionable to us. A body of Eagu Pertabs 
who accompanied the -guns also exchanged rifie-shots 
with the garrisons of the sangas, while the sher bachas, 
still higher up the mountain, added their quota to the 
din. It was strange to see this little artillery duel high 
above us on tlie seemingly inaccessible sky-line. Our 
shot and sliell produced little effect on these sangas, for 
tliey were of great strength, like all the others along 
this line of defence. Occasionally IMolony would turn 
his attention to the fortresses on the maidan below him, 
and send his shell over our heads into the heart of 
Maiun, or info TIiol or the Ziarat. The Kanjuts soon 
discovered how to dodge our fire. They used to reSiain 
secnire in the corners of their alleys till a sheU'had 
burst, and then rush out to scramble for the shrapnel 
bullets ; for though powder*was plentiful they had but 
litth* lead. Slones were sometimes fired from their sher 
bachas, whi'ch made a peculiar humming noise as they 
passed overhead, very distinguishable from that of 
shot. 

For the eighteen days we remained here the Kan- 
juts and ourselves were always firing at each other from 
our respective sides of the nullah. Our guns and rifles 
fat Miy rate compelled the ‘enemy to keep within their 
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fortified villages by daylight. On the other hand, their 
marksmen made it unadvisable for any of us to show 
his head above tlie parapets of Nilt Fort.* They had 
men among them who evidently knew how to use the 
Martini-Henry or Berdan at long range. The Hunza 
general himself was wont to station himself all day at 
the summit of the Ziarat Tower, with a long telescope 
and a Berdan rifle, spying and shooting at us. Now and 
then a sher bacha would drop a .sliot into the middle of 
our camp. There was one very bold Kmijut who 
crossed the Maiun nullah one day, took up a position 
pn the farther side of the river, just opposite to our 
camp, and made most excellent practice with a Berdan, 
until he suddenly disappeared on a shell from ]\Iolony’s 
gun bursting over him; so it was conjectured that he 
had been killed. 

A campaign always has its humour.s, and these were 
not wanting here. To be perpetually under fire was 
little to the taste of some of our baboos, whose com- 
plaints on this subject were .sometimes v<!ry amusing. 
One day a commissariat baboo came up, with cliisped 
hands, to the commanding oflicer. ‘ Ah, sir I ’ he cried 
in his queer English, ‘I indeed think this is no good 
plaft for the commissariat. Many cartridges arc (lying 
overhead. I have, of course, no fear for myself, but T 
dread lest the lead spoil our ata (me al), of which we 
have not too much.’ This jfarao thoughtful gentleman, 
when we were about to serve out the grain captured in 
Nilt Fort, begged us to proceed with due cantion : ‘ The 
enemy may have poisoned this grain,’ said be. ‘ Taste 
it not yet, sirs ; but first give wme to our Haiti coolies, 
and watch if they thrive on it.’ 

Another baboo conceived the idea that be was a 
great military genius, and he Iras always deeming and 
propoon^ , „to, 
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some ingenious plan for circumventing the Kanjuts and 
capturing their positions. These schemes were invari- 
ably of blood-curdling atrocity and treachery. Unscru- 
pulous cunning was his favourite weapon. Here is one 
of his precious suggestions. ‘ Let us parley with the 
enemy and pretend we wish to treat of peace. Let a 
sahib and six or seven Punialis go over to the big lower 
sanga to talk to the enemy. Then while the Punialis, 
who, of coflrse, must not be in the secret, are stiU talk- 
ing with the garriscJn and diverting their attention, the 
sahib will insert gun-cotton and a lit fuse into the wall, 
and retire with careless .slowness, as if nothing was up 
and he were merely stcolling to and fro during the talk. 
Then enemy and Punialis and fort will blow up, our 
sepoys will rush on, and the thing is done.’ This strate- 
gist, it Will be seen, did not stick at trifles. In his 
military ardour he had studied all the books he could 
pick up that taught the soldier his duties. Later on 
w’e took upvTards of a hundred prisoners, and grain 
being .scarce with us, it was a question w’hat we should 
do with them. Our friend was at once ready with one 
of his gha.=!tly suggestions. ‘Why Tiot tie these vaga- 
bonds up in a biincli,’ he said, ‘ and slay them with 
shrapnel sliell? 1 have carefully looked through the 
book, and 1 can find no regulation that forbids tis to 
adopt this jilan.’ 

Early on the morning ef December 4 I was sent up 
with eighty Dogras to la'lieve Taeutenant Taylor on the 
ridge, and 'do picket duty tliere for twenty-four hours. 
From this height one commanded a fine view up the 
valley, and over the whole of the enemy’s positions, and 
could recognise at a glance the enormous strength of 
this formidable line of defence, this so far impregnable 
gateway of the robber defile, in front of which the cap- 
,^ad now 
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The Punialis were also up here, holding a series of 
outposts which extended up the mountain-side, from 
the ridge picket to the snows and glaciers above. 

The enemy had a line of sangas and pickets all 
along their edge of the nullah, and at night I saw their 
fires at the very summit of the mountain spur that 
overhung the glacier. 

This nullah appeared to be practically impassable ; 
the side that faced us was a precipitous clifi* some twelve 
hundred feet in height, and Manners Smith, an expe- 
rienced mountaineer, who on this day explored the head 
of the nullah, reported that it could not be turned by 
troops, as the glaciers were very steep and cloven by 
broad crevasses. 

Appleford came up to the ridge with some Pathans 
while I was there, to construct a blockhouse for the 
picket and a breastwork to protect the two guns. The 
enemy opened fire at them from the sangas opposite at 
400 yards range, but our rifles soon silenced them ; and 
Molony, who afterwards brought up his guns, pounded 
away at their stone walls, knocking the roofs about 
their heads now and again ; but whatever damage he in- 
flicted in the day was always repaired in the night ; the 
sangas were ever being strengthened, and dawn would 
often disclose to us new defences which the energetic 
tribesmen had thrown up under cover of the darkness. 

While I was on duty on "the ridge this night, I heard 
avalanches of rocks rolling down the opposite cliiT-side 
at frequent intervals. It was evident, therefore, that 
the Kanjuts were under the impression we should at- 
tempt an assault from the bed of the nullah, and that 
some possible, though difficult, way existed, by which 
their position could be scaled hereabouts. Every effort 
was made on our side to dUcover where this assailable 
point WM.;, 
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We were engaged in playing an interesting game 
with the enemy during these eighteen days, a game in 
which the tribesmen appeared to have aU the luck for 
awhile, though we must have harassed them a good 
deal by our unceasing attempts to break through their 
line of defence, now at one point, now at another, so 
that they never knew where to expect us next. We 
felt our way carefully, conducting reconnaissances to 
find out the weak points in their position, while feints 
and attempted night surprises followed each other. 
That these failed one after another, and that we never 
caught the enemy napping, was possibly due to the fact 
of there being so many relations of the Kanjuts in our 
camp. There may have been a little treachery, and I 
am under the impression that the tribesmen were kept 
pretty well informed as to our doings. 

Spedding and his men had plenty to do at this time, 
under fire more often than not ; and it was somewhat 
unusual for any of the engineers to have a good night’s 
rest ; for much of the work, such as the construction 
of a gun bastion in the fort facing the enemy’s lower 
saiigas, and the throwing up of sandbag breastworks 
in the very bed of the Nilt nullah, could only be carried 
on under cover of the night, and was even then attended 
with considerable risk. Spedding was assisted by 
Api)leford, McCulloch, and Aylmer. Mitchell had been 
sent back to that impobtarfl position on our line of com- 
munication, the Kotal, to construct, a block-house there 
and liold it with fifty of the Pathans. Great credit is 
due to these young engineers, and it should be recog- 
nised that they contributed to no snudl extent to the 
success of this expedition. 
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CHAFl'EE XXVI 

RECONNAISSANCES - THE ABORTIVE ATTACK OF DECEMBER 8— A NOISY NIGHT 
— A LETTER FROM THE THUM— -FOOTBALL UNDER FIRE - ANOTHER FRUS- 
TRATED ATTACK ON DECEMBER Ti—A HALF-HOUR’S TRUCK —NAGDU’S 
DISCOVERY-DEPARTURE OF SPEDDING’S PATHANS. 

Day after day we woke to the noise of firing, wliicli 
continued from dawn to dark, and occasional!}' tlirough- 
out the night as well. So, on December 6, all the 
wounded men were carried away from this perpetual 
din to the quiet of Chalt Fort. 

As there seemed small chan(;e of an immediate for- 
ward movement, steps were taken to make our men as 
comfortable as possible in camp. The tents which liad 
been left behind at Chalt were brought up ; and very 
welcome they were, for it was chilly weather for a 
bivouac. Our sepoys put up some snug little huts of 
stones and branches of trees, and securely intrenched 
the pamp. The enemy, seeing all these preparations, 
must have come to the conclusioji that we were very 
deliberate people, in no hurry to advance, and were 
going into winter quarters. " ■■ 

The life was not monotonous, for each day brought 
its own little excitement. Our officers made frequent 
reconnaissances. Lieutenant Baird, on one dark night, 
descended into the Nilt nullah and clambered along the 
cliff right under the enemy’s lower sanga, to discover 
the exact condition of the broken track. Captain Colin 
Mackenzie and others made a ileccmnmscikRce up the. 
river-b^,^. 
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prevented this from being carried far. The Pathans of the 
20th Punjab Infantry — ^by the way, the only Mahome- 
dan troops we had with us — had no respect for this holy 
shrme, and did not scruple to fire into it; indeed, I 
think they took a malicious pleasure in doing so ; for, 
strictly orthodox Sunis as they were, they loathed these 
Shiahs and Maulai schismatics, especially the latter, who, 
they declared, were worse Kafirs than the unbelieving' 
savages Dr. Eobertson had brought from Kafiristan.* 

The result of tliese reconnaissances was a decision 
of Captain Bradshaw to make another attempt at forcing 
the enem 3'’8 position, at the lower end of the Nilt nullah, 
on the morning of December 8. At daybreak we were 
to open a tremendous fire, both from Nilt Port and from 
the ridge, on the enemy’s breastworks beyond the 
ravine, so as to cover Spedding and his men while they 
rapidly made the road across the nullah practicable for 
our troops. ' 

Cn the evening of December 7 T was sent with a 
strong body of 5th Gurkhas a.nd Eagu Pertabsto relieve 
the ridge picket, and was instructed to silence any of 
the enemy’s sangas opposite me that should open fire 
on our storming-partv and road-makers on the morrow. 
The eju'iny’s lower sanga.s were at the same time to be 
dealt with by our marksmen and our two seven-poiinder 
guns from the fort. It was ari-anged that as soon as 
the road had been o}>ened out and all was ready for 
the advance, Molony was to signal to me with a flag from 
the gun bastion, and that tlien, leaving the Eagu Per- 
tabs and Punialis to keep up the fire into the opposite 
sangas, I was to bring the Gurkhas dovm to the fort 
(as they would be recjuired to guard the guns during 
the advance) and joiii the Eagu Pertab regiment, to 
which I was attached, and which, under Lieutenant 
Townshend’s command, wa% to attack the Ziarat and the 
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sangas near it, while the rest of the force was to assault 
Thol Fort. 

Such was the programme ; and as I clambered up 
the hill to the ridge, I thought that the following^^ay 
promised to be a sufficiently exciting one for us all. 

I found that the ridge blockhouse had now been 
completed, and though it had no roof, it afforded a 
welcome shelter against the cold wind that used to make 
a bivouac on this exposed hillside somewhat uncom- 
fortable. 

In the middle of the night, which was very black, 
just as I was about to set out on visiting-rounds; and 
all having been quite still so far,* a fearful din suddenly 
broke out below, which for a moment led me to think 
that the enemy had attempted a night surprise on our 
camp. Tomtoms were loudly beaten ; men were shout- 
ing in Thol, the Ziarat, and in Maiun ; a heavy and un- 
ceasing fire was opened in every direction from slier 
bachas and muskets ; while avalanche after avalanche 
of rocks thundered down the side of the nullal) facing 
the picket. 

On walking to tlie edge of the clilT, whence I (iould 
command a view of the situation, I saw by the flashes 
of fire that pierced the darkness below that the greater 
part of this tremendous demonstration came from the 
enemy’s lower sangas, the defenders of which, at inter- 
vals, rolled large fireballs of resinous wood down the 
hillside, which fitfully illuminated the bottom of the 
nullah. It was as if the Kanjuts were repelling an at- 
tack on our side, or had engaged in this wild firing in 
some sudden panic of apprehension. But I could not 
arrive at any certain conclusion as to what was going 
on. From where I stood it was a curious and fascinat- 
ing spectacle. So dark was it that I appeared to be 
looking down into some . bottomless black gulf, for 
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nothing was to be seen save the momentary flashes of 
flame — as from invisible combatants in mid-space — and 
the phantom-like, faintly-gleaming wreaths of smoke; 
for was only when the mazing fireballs were set roll- 
ing that one could distinguish anything of the solid earth. 

Tlie firing and rock-rolling were carried on through 
the night with little intermission. At dawn I looked 
down from the ridge and saw that our two seven- 
pounders were shelling the lower sanga, and that the 
whole of the little gully in which Spedding’s men had 
commenced to make a road on the morning of the 3rd, 
was packed with sepoys — Gurkhas and Ragu Pertabs — 
sitting as close as they ’could together. This led me to 
suppose that Spedding was wox’king out of sight lower 
down, and that the advance would soon be made. 

The enemy on the opposite ridge now opened fire 
both on my picket and on the fort below ; so, in accord- 
ance with the orders I had received, I set my men to 
fire volleys at the loopholes of these sangas in order to 
silence them. 

It was a bitterly cold morning, and we were glad 
when the sun rose (o give us a little warmth. The air 
was very clear and the snows of Eakaposhi were not 
veiled by mists, as they had been for days, but gleained 
in unsullied whiteness, towering in solemn peace above 
this noisy valley, where the men were so busy killing 
each other, or, to speak'moTe accurately, trying to do 
so; for so fiir we were only firing at each other from 
behind our respective stone walls, and this is not a very 
sanguinary business. 

Hour after hour passed by, and still the signal I was 
anxiously looking out for did not appear on the gun- 
bastion. The firing became intermittent, at last ceased 
altogether on both sides, and a complete silence followed. 
Our sepoys, several hundreds strong, ^ere still crouch- 
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ing motionless in the gully ; but no other men, friends 
or foes, were anywhere visible. 

We waited thus, shivering in the freezing air on the 
ridge, until the afternoon, when Captain Stewart game 
up with some sepoys to r^eve me, and I was at last 
able to obtain information as to the meaning of the 
mysterious doings below. 

The men I saw in the gully were to have led the 
attack, and were provided with scaling-ladders for the 
assault of the enemy’s lower sanga. They had been 
placed in the gully, under cover of the night, ready to 
push forward as soon as a track liad been opened below. 
It was clear that information of our preparations had 
been carried over to Maiun by spies in our camp, and 
from Maiun forwarded to the sangas of the Nilt nullah. 
The enemy, no doubt under the impiepsion that our 
attack was to be made by night, had strongly reinforced 
these sangas, and had proceeded to oppose the ])assage 
of the nullah by the firing and rock-rolling I had heard. 
They had thus anticipated us, and to such an extent 
had they strengthened the sangas at this point that our 
guns had this morning proved quite ineffectual to silence 
them. It was obvious that the projected advance would 
be attended by heavy losses, and that our already too 
small body of British olficers would be srill further re- 
duced. Under these circumstances Captain Bradsliaw 
abandoned his intention, anil the attack was postponed 
until the conditions should be more favourable. 

Between the top of the guUy and the fort extended 
that open flat, exposed to the raking fire of several 
sangas, from which we had been repulsed with loss on 
December 8. Our sepoys could not be taken back in 
broad daylight across that fat^ place without something 
approacmng to a massacre, ensuing ; and they conse* 
quently had to remain some fourte^ ^I^ethmr . 
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in this freezing hollow, to which the sun’s rays could 
not penetrate, before they were able to silently creep 
away in the darkness. 

The next day, December 9, some men were observed 
upon the opposite bank of the Kanjut River, upon whom 
our sepoys opened fire, until it became evident that 
these people had uo hostile intention, but wished to 
communicate with us. One of our officers accordingly 
walked down to the river-bank, and made signs to them 
that they could come on with safety. AU firing ceased 
on both sides, and one of the men swam across the 
river bn a mushok, and was escorted to our head- 
quarters. 

He brought a letter from the Thum of Hunza, which 
stated that His Majesty was quite prepared to make 
peace, but that he would not accede to our demands 
as expressed in Colonel Durand’s ultimatum, and was as 
determined as ever to have no roads made through his 
country. He pointed out that the capture of Nilt was 
but a small afl’air, of which we had no cause to boast, 
and had been more or less anticipated by his geriferals ; 
but that we must know that it would be impossible for 
us to advance any farther, so impregnable were his dg^ 
fences. The envoy carried back our Political Officer’s 
reply, in which tlie thum Avas informed that it was use- 
less for him to send us letters uide.ss he was prepared 
to do as the GovernmeiA of India had ordered. Half 
an hour aftqr the envoy had. left our camp hostilities 
were renewed, and an exceptionally lively little artillery 
and rifle fire was exchanged, as if to make up for the 
time wasted in the futile truce. 

The cold increased daily, and the steep mountain 
behind us so shut us in that the sun’s rays could only 
reach our camp for about^ half an hour a day. The. 
SROW came ever lower down the hillsides; but, luckily, 
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BO far, none fell in the valley; the thum’s enchant- 
ments had not yet sent us any bad weather. 

This long check in the face of the enemy, and our 
repeated failures to turn their position, did not exercise 
such a depressing effect upon the troops as might have 
been expected, and the men seemed cheery enough. 
There was a good deal of work to do, and amusements 
were found to occupy spare time. Footballs had been 
brought from Gilgit, and now sepoys and officers used 
to play together every afternoon. The Gurkhas were 
very fond of the game, and threw themselves into it 
with great energy and boisterous laughter, evidently 
enjoying themselves thoroughly. It was funny to see 
one of these little men kick the ball. His sturdy leg 
would never bend in the least, but he would jerk it up 
quite straight from the hip, as if there were no joint in 
his knee. The enemy either looked upon football as 
some dangerous magic rite, or objected to our enjoying 
ourselves, for whenever the game commenced they 
would drum on their tomtoms, and open fire upon the 
footbidl-ground from the -numerous sher bachas that 
were posted on the mountains. It was an original ex- 
Pgrience to play football under an artillery fire ; but the 
sher. bachas made such very bad practice that our 
players and spectators paid not the slightest attention 
to them. We had an opportunity once of retaliating 
on these would-be sport-spoilert. Some men began to 
play at polo on a .maidan beyond Thol, under the im- 
pression that they were out of range ; but our marks- 
men with Martini-Henrys at the loopholes of NUt showed 
them that they were mistaken, and made the players 
scurry away. Now that it was freezing hard we formed 
slides, and used to ‘ keep the pot boiling ’ to keep our 
circulation up. Beech and myself would occasionally 
make an attempt to establish goU^lii^ but yrt^ di^ 
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covered that the ground was hopelessly bad. We con- 
structed an amphitheatre, one side of which was guaran- 
teed to be bullet-proof, and here, round a huge fire, the 
officers would sometimes sit at night to enjoy a jolly 
smoking-concert, for we had plenty of musical talent in 
the camp, and no less than two banjoists. 

Each night our engineers were at work at the bottom 
of the Nilt nullah building sangas, the most advanced 
of w]\ich was in the torrent-bed, right under the enemy’s 
lower sanga. Erom‘ the shelter of these it was possible 
for us to closely inspect the river-clills for a way to 
surmuunt them, an examination which could not other- 
wise have been conducted by daylight under the enemy’s 
fire. And not only did these sangas form posts of ob- 
servation, but our industry in pushing forward breast- 
work beyond breastwork at this point puzzled and 
alarmed the enemy, made them concentrate their 
forces here; and distracted their attention from those 
other portions of their long line of defence which 
our scouts were diligently exploring in hopes of dis- 
covering the weak spot. There is little doubt that our 
final assault occurred where it was least expected by 
the enemy, else our losses would have been very 
heavy. To the uninitiated our proceedings at this 
time must have ai»peared mysterious, and even object- 
less. As a matter of fixct, the- game was being cleverly 
played. • • 

On December 1 2 a force crossed the river by night 
and attempted to surprise Maiun ; but the Kanjuts were 
on the alert, and the difficulties met with were so great 
that our men had to return without a shot having been 
fij'ed. 

On December 13 it was my turn to be in charge of 
, the river-^d picket. To. reach this one had to ‘crawl 
;/ 49.^;*^®. Nilt Fort, somewhat tr» tRo 
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risk of one’s neck ; for this picket could only be relieved 
under cover of the darkness. By daylight the marks- 
men in the enemy’s lower sangas could have easily 
picked off every man of us as we descended the crags 
in front of them. 

■ It was 3 A.M. when I set out through the darkness 
vdth twenty Gurkhas. I heard a good deal of firing in 
the direction I was going, as if the enemy were attacking 
the picket. Isolated as it was, the Kanjuts might have 
cut off this outpost without difficulty had they set 
themselves about it. After climbing along the steep 
rocky ledges for some way, we came to a long, vertical 
deft in the cliff, and at the bottom of this I found the 
sanga which we were to occupy. It was made of sand- 
bags, and th%re was only room in it for seven men 
standing or sitting in a cramped position, an unpleasant 
place to pass a day and night in in this bitter weather. 
I left the bulk of my men in a sheltered corner at the 
top of the cleft, and held the sanga with six sepoys. 

When I arrived I found Lieutenant Duncan with 
some Sappers and Miners constructing another sanga 
in the bed of the Nilt nullah. This one was never com- 
pleted, for it was recognised that it would be too risky 
to leave a handful of men in so exposed a place. Sanga- 
making in the nullah was a somewhat perilous busimjss. 
Duncan and his men had frequently to abandon the 
work, and hurry for shelter to the cliff ; for at short 
intervals the enemy rolled down their fireballs, lit up 
the scene, and opened a tremendous fire upon the party. 
After several interruptions of this sort Duncan had to 
leave the sanga unfinished and set out for the fort 
shortly before dawn. 

Then all became quiet, and my six men and myself 
had to sit patiently in this cramped portion until it 
was our turn to be relieved; At darbreakl had break* 
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fast to warm myself up — cold tea and meat I had 
brought with me, both partly frozen. Wishing to sur- 
vey my surroundings, I raised my head above the sand- 
bags for a moment ; but a bullet that whizzed by me 
from the lower sanga and flattened itself on the rock 
behind abated my curiosity, and I cohtented myself with 
such observation as was possible through the loopholes. 

The hours went by without incident until some time 
in the afternoon, when I heard a shouting in the 
enemy’s sangas, as if they were holding communication 
with men at a distance. Next, from the cliflT on our 
side of tlie nullah, I heard a voice calling, ‘ Khabardar ! 
kliabardar ! ’ (Have a care ; be on your guard !), as if 
one of our men were endeavouring to warn us of an 
approaching danger. We stood ready, not knowing 
what was aliout to happen, and I half-expected to be 
attacked by a body of the enemy from round the corner 
of the nullah, when suddeidy a man appeared, standing 
on the crags above us, in whom I recognised one of 
Speddiug’s I’atlians. He clambered down to us, and 
delivered some written instructions to me. In these I 
was informed that a half-hour’s truce had been arranged 
to give tlie enemy an opportunity of burying their 
numerous dead, who were scattered all over the side of 
the nullah, .and that I tvas therefore not to allo^ my 
men to lire during that period. 

We took advantage o^lliis suspension of hostilities 
to stej) (nit of the confined sanga, and stretch our legs 
a bit on the sands of the’ river-bed. Tire Kanjuts 
observed the truce faithfully, and did not open fire 
upon us ; the defenders of their near sangas did not 
venture to show the^iselves, but I perceived that the 
walls of Maiun were crowded with people. Not having 
a watch •with me, and not having any idea When the 
stipulated half-hour was supposed to commence and 
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when it would be over, I did not allow my men to stay 
outside many minutes. Besides, to promenade thus 
within seventy yards of so many of the enemy’s rifles 
might prove too strong a temptation for some of them, 
so we soon retired once more to the security of our 
uncomfortable littll breastwork. 

I saw nothing of the burial-party, and afterwards 
learnt that the object of the truce had fallen through. 
Through the Puniali interpreters we had informed the 
enemy that they could carry off their dead without 
fear of molestation. The Kanjuts replied that they 
would do so by night. To this we objected. ' We 
could not have the tribesmen pro wling about the nullah 
in the darkness, when they might have attempted fo 
seize our river-bed sanga, or been up to some other 
mischief. So they were told that they must carry off 
their dead by daylight, or not at all. ‘ Then keep our 
dead ' came back the enemy’s message. ‘ Throw them 
into the river if you like. Dead men are of no use to 
us.’ They were evidently suspicious of our motives, 
and imagined that we were enticing them to come out 
of their sangas by daylight, and so disclose to us the 
paths by which they could be reached. 

During the few minutes that I was outside tlie sanga 
I had a good look at the position opposite, but could 
see nothing like a feasible track. The easiest ascent 
appeared to be by the Ziarat ; but it was here that the 
ingenious enemy had directed the watercourse over the 
cliff, and produced an unassailable slope of ice. Shortly 
after dusk another messenger came down to me with 
instructions that I should bring my men back to camp, 
as no picket would be stationed in the nullah that night. 
In fact, this little sanga was never afterwards held 
by us. 

Still we remained day after day before these 
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seemingly impregnable heights ; but there were never 
wanting men to volunteer for the dangerous service ol 
exploring the precipices by night to find a road. The 
sepoys of the Kashmir Bodyguard Eegiment especially 
distinguished themselves at this work. A plucky 
Dogra in that regiment, named Nagdu, was engaged 
night after night in these reconnaissances, and, as I 
shall show, much of the credit for our victory of 
December 20 is due to this man’s perseverance and 
heroism. 

He was a skilled cragsman, and it was his idea that 
it wo did be possible to scale the high clifis where they 
faced our blockhouse on the ridge. He suggested that 
he should take with him twelve good men accustomed 
to hill-climbing, and make the attempt on a dark night. 
He would himself go first, and lower a rope when 
necessary to assist the others. On reaching the sum- 
mit they would surprise the little sanga that stood at 
the cliff-edge, and by holding it would prevent the 
enemy from rolling down rocks on our troops, who, 
according to his plan, were to ascend by the same route 
on the following dawn and carry the whole position. 

It was a bold design, and it appeared to be practic- 
able ; so the brave Nagdu was allowed to try wh^t he 
could do. One dark night he and a party of men of 
his regiment noiselessly ascended the Nilt nullah. But 
tlie watchful — or well-infotTned — Kanjuts were aware 
of the pfesence of our sepoys, and .they had not gone 
far before the alarm was given. First a gun was fired 
as signal in the enemy’s lower sanga, and at once a loud 
shout was carried up the mountain-side from sanga to 
sanga, the tomtoms beat, the fireballs and rock ava- 
lanches plunged down the precipices, and fire, was 
opened from a hundred rifles and jezails. Nagdu and 
his men had to shelter themselves beUnd. a rock for a 

f I 3 
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time,, and then to seize what opportunities they could 
to creep from cover to cover back to the fort. On the 
following day it was observed that two new sangas had 
arisen in the night just over the portion of the cliff 
that Nagdu had proposed to scale. 

This did not discourage the indomitable Nagdu, 
who tried again and again, and at last his perseverance 
was rewarded. He succeeded in climbing alone, un 
observed, to the foot of the enemy’s sangas ; and now, 
having satisfied himself that the thing could be done, he 
returned, and promptly thought out the outline of the 
scheme of attack which was afterwards adopted' with 
success. Nagdu is a quiet, simple-looking young fellow, 
to whom no one at first sight would attribute the pos- 
session of many brains ; but he proved himself to be 
an excellent soldier, as full of resource as he was brave. 
His portrait will be found on page 452. Of the two 
sepoys in the picture, he is the tall one on the left. 

From information which we received later on, it 
appeared that this prolonged check in the fa(;e of the 
enemy, disagreeable as it was to us, was not without 
its advantages. Had we crossed the nullah on the 2ud 
or Srd we should probably have encountered resolute 
resistance at the other strong natural positions between 
Nilt and Hunza, in which case there would have been 
heavy losses on both sides; and as our British officers 
would have had to do the kading at each assault, we 
should have had f^w left by the time we reached the 
Hunza capital. The tribesmen had been told that we 
intended to kill them all, and that it was therefore best 
for them to fight to the bitter end. But they now had 
time to realize the humane manner in which we treated 
the prisoners, and began to understand that if they 
laid down their arms they would receive no harm at 
our hands. They consequently were not po determined 
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as they had been to prolong the resistance ; they be- 
came anxious to return to the cultivation of their 
neglected fields, for it was now the season at winch the 
crops are sown in the valley ; dissensions, too, began to 
rise in their midst, for there was a strong party hostile 
to the Hunza thum, and friendly to the exiled princes 
of the royal family. So at last, when the thum fled 
the country and deserted his subjects, these were dis- 
posed to come to terms with us. The deliberation with 
whicli we proceeded must also have astonished and 
dismayed the tribesmen, who had never before had ex- 
perience of a properly organised expedition. The 
Kashmir armies which had previously invaded the 
valley had never been able to keep the field for more 
than a week or so ; no arrangements for commissariat 
having been made for a longer period, the troops had 
to return or starve. But now the Kanjuts saw the 
almost dady trains of grain and ammunition coming 
into our camp from Gilgit, and realized that there was 
small chance of our retiring. 

The check, however, had lasted quite long enough, 
and was beginning to be attended with danger. Our 
spies informed us that the Kanjut captains were making 
arrangements to seize the Chaichar Pari and qut off 
our convoys of grain ; while the numerous little village 
republics of the Shinaka valleys had at last, after the 
meeting of many tiny* Patliaments, come to one mind, 
and, despite paralysing Home Euln and the sraall-pox, 
which was also raging in their midst, were rapidly 
mobilising their forces to attack us. 

The road that had bcenopenedoutby our engineers 
between Gilgit and Clialt was, as I have explained, 
merely temporary, and the bridges that had been thrown 
across the Gilgit and Hunza rivers would be swept away 
by the swollen waters as *8oon as the mountain snows 
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commenced to melt. It was, of coarse, of extreme im- 
portance that oar commonication shoald not be inter- 
rapted at the termination of the winter ; so Spedding 
was employed for some days in making arrangements 
for the constraction of a permanent bridge at Chalt 
— ^the most indispensable work of all, for the Kanjat 
Biver becomes an unfordable torrent in the spring. 

On December 15 Spedding retarned to Nilt. He 
had an interview with oar Political Officer and others 
at headqnarters, and the position was talked over. 
Spedding was told that it would be necessary for him 
totakehisPathans back to the Gilgit road, as the grain 
question was now causing greafanxiety, and it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to feed his men any longer. 
Their services, moreover, were not now needed at Nilt 
itself, whereas there was a great deal of most important 
work for them to finish on the road below. Spedding was 
also led to understand that there was very little chance 
indeed of our force making any further advance this 
winter. The very fact of his Pathans being sent away 
seemed to point to the same conclusion. 

Spedding only remained a few hours with us, and 
then rode back to Chalt, whither he was followed the 
next nioming by his staff of engineers and his Pathans, 
I was very sorry to part with my friends, who themselves 
would have been most loth to go had they the slight- 
est idea that there was a possibility of further fighting. 

Spedding had volunteered to place himself and his 
men at the disposal of the Government for the purposes 
of this expedition. Their work had been most arduous, 
their conduct under fire and their discipline had been 
admirable. It would be difficult, I imagine, to mention 
an instance, since the Mutiny days, of such splendid 
service rendered by civilians in time of war. Spedffilng, 
with his talent for, organisation and his great experience 
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in the transport and the feeding of large bodies of men 
in a desert country hundreds of miles from the base, 
was an invaluable aid to Colonel Durand. This good 
work was done in a patriotic spirit, not for pecuniary 
remuneration, but at a considerable cost to Spedding him- 
self. Such men deserve well of their country, and the 
Indian Government ought to be especially grateful to him. 

It was funny to observe the face of my Kashmiri 
servant, Subhana, on the morning of the I6th. Through 
the door of the little tent which I shfred with Beech, 
as I lay in bed, I saw him gaily packing up my baggage, 
under tlie impression that I was going back with the 
rest. lie was laughing and joking, in the highest spirits 
at the prospect of escaping from the perils and alarms 
of war so uncongenial to his Ka.shmir soul. I did not 
interrupt him for a few minutes, and then I gently called 
him. Tlie poor fellow stood smiling in front of me. 
* Do not pack up my things,’ I said ; ‘ I am not going 
away.’ ‘ Kot going away, your Excellency ! ’ he cried, 
and his face fell with consternation. I am afraid that 
we took a malicious delight in watching this sudden 
revulsion of spirits. There were no more smiles and 
jokes for Subhana that morning. His happier fellow- 
servants, who were returning to peaceful lands^ bade 
him be of good cheer, and plied him with the usual 
cheap philosophy. ‘ As a good Mussulman,’ they said, 
‘ you must be resigned t<J your fate. It is Kismet ; it 
is not right to grieve about it. He whose fate it is to 
live, lives. He whose fate it is to die by the sword, dies 
by the sword,’ which was all very well for them, setting 
out, as they were, for the security of the Vale of Kash- 
mir, but was poor consolation for the unhappy Subhana, 

Our little mess having now broken up, I was. kindly 
invited to join the head-quarters mess for the rest of 
the campaign. 
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Still our little force remained in front of the great 
gorge, reconnaissances, feints, aiid attempted night sur- 
prises following each other, until at last, as was certain 
to be the reward of such patient but determined trying, 
the day came wdien an admirably-designed plan of 
attack was carried out, and proved entirely successful. 

Nagdu, as I have said, had scaled the clifls by 
night, and demonstrated the practicability of the ascent 
so far as he himself was concerned ; but so difficult was 
the way he had discovered, that it was held to be im- 
possible to take a body of troops up these precipices in 
the dark. It was therefore proposed that the sangas 
should be stormed in broad daylight, under cover of a 
heavy fire from the ridge on our side of the nullah. 
Nagdu himself suggested this plan to our. Political 
Officer when describing what he* had ascertained of the 
nature of the ground. He said that the cliff fell away 
so steeply from the sangas that the defenders could not 
possibly see what was going on below, unless they came 
out of their cover and looked over the edge, and this 
our marksmen should be able to prevent them doing. 

A. careful examination of the position through glasses 
from our blockhouse on the jidge completed the infor- 
nmtion that.. Nag4p 
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this portion of the cliff having been thus determined, it 
was obviously important that we should make pur attack 
without delay, else the enemy, as they had iEhrariably 
done hitherto, would ^et wind of our intention, .and 
take steps to frustrate it. 

At this time Captain Bradshaw happened to be at 
GKlgit, having been compelled to ride there in order to 
consult with Colonel Durand on the troublesome subject 
of supplies and other matters ; the command therefore 
devolved on Captain Colin Mackenzie, who carried the 
above plan into execution. 

Complete secrecy was observed, and the spies in our 
camp had no suspicion of w'hat was about to happen. 
On the afternoon of December 19 I was called aside, and 
told that on that night Lieutenant Manners Smith and 
Lieutenant Taylor, ndth 100 men of the Kashmir Body- 
guard Eegiment, fifty of whom were Gurkhas, the other 
fifty Dogras, all hill-men and accustomed to clamber 
over difficult precipices, were to set out for the bottom 
of the Nilt nullah, with the object of ascending its bed 
till they came to the foot of the cliff at the point where 
it was intended to scale it, and there remain hidden 
until da\ ligliL, when our sharpshooters would line the 
ridge above and cover their advance. I was informed 
that I had been put in command of the detachment of 
the 20th Punjab Infantiy, and that with these Pathans, 
the best marksmen in bur®force, it would be my duty 
on the morrow to silence one of the four sangas that 
were to be assaulted. I was instructed to take up a 
Martini-Henry that had belonged to one of our dead 
Gurkhas, and do my share of firing at the opposite 
loopholes, for anyone who could shoot straight would 
be of use on this occasion. 

The moon rose at ten o’clock this night, so it was 
tie<»^ary that the stormihg-party should reach their 
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hiding-place in the nullah before that hour. While 
we were in the middle of our dinner at the headquarters 
mess, itrlieing seven o’clock, Lieutenant Manners Smith 
left us ; the little force under his command was paraded, 
and then noiselessly marched off under cover of the 
darkness. The men took with them their greatcoats, 
blankets, and cooked rations. Manners Smith has, as 
I have said, earned a reputation as a most intrepid 
cragsman among the mountaineers of the Gilgit district. 
No better officer than he could have been chosen to lead 
men up that rocky wall. 

It was calculated that the best part of two hours 
would be occupied by the storming-party in reaching 
the hiding-place in the nullah ; so it may be imagined 
how anxiously we others, sitting in the mess-tent, 
listened for every sound, knowing that not only might 
this attempt prove unsuccessful should the enemy 
detect the presence of our men in the nullah, but that 
a fearful havoc would not improbably be wrought 
amongst the latter by the deadly rock-avalanches from 
the sangas. 

One hour had passed quietly, when suddenly there 
arose a loud noise of cheering and beating of tomtoms 
from the fortress ofMaiun. We held our breath to 
listen, but no sound of firing or of falling rocks fol- 
lowed ; all was still as ever in the Nilt nullah. This 
was very reassuring ; for it Was evident this was no 
alarm that the Maiuu men had raised, but that, on the 
contrary, they were off their guard, and were engaging 
in one of the periodical orgies with which they were 
wont to keep their spirits up, while the noise of their 
festivity would probably distract the attention of the 
men garrisoning the sangas above the Nilt nullah. From 
our point of view the men of Maiun could not have 
chosen a more opjiortune nfght for their tamasha. 
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Two hours and more had passed since the two 
British officers and their one hundred men had left us, 
and still there was no sound in the nullah. AU was 
well ; the enemy had neither observed nor heard our 
men as they crept up under their defences. We went 
to bed that night relieved of our apprehensions and hope- 
ful for the morrow. It seemed as if our luck had in- 
deed turned at last. 

Before daybreak on the 20th the covering-party 
paraded, ascended the ridge, and took up a position near 
our blockhouse, facing the four sangas that were to be 
stormed. We had 136 rifles, all selected shots, viz. fifty 
rifles of the 5th Gurkhas under Lieutenant Boisragon, 
twenty-five rifles of the 20th Punjab Infantry under 
myself, thirty rifles of the Ragu Pertab Regiment under 
Lieutenant Townshend, and thirty rifles of the Body- 
guard Regimept under Lieutenant Baird. Lieutenant 
Molony was also here with the two seven-pounders. 
Lieutenant Widdicombe was left in charge of Nilt Port, 
all the loopholes of which were lined with rifles, so as 
to prevent the enemy from sending up any reinforce- 
ments from the lower sangas to those above. 

A reference to the illustration facing page 390 will 
clear the description of this day’s fight. Our position 
by the blockliouse is shown on one side of the nullah ; 
the enemy’s particular four sangas that were the object 
of our attack are also indicted on the other side. These 
sangas stood on the edge of the cliff', above the only part 
where it was not absolutely inaccessible. It was from 
these that the enemy used to roll down rocks so frequently 
at night that a regular shoot had been worn away, appear- 
ing like a light streak against the dark chff. The 
storming-party was concealed at the bottom of the 
nullah, between these two positions. The cliff* that had to 
be scaled by our men was 1,200 feet qr more in height. 
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When we came on the ridge in the freezing mist of 
dawn the men on picket duty there, having no idea of 
what was intended, looked somewhat ^tonished to see 
so many of our officers and men appear. The men of 
the covering-party, lying down, lined the edge of the 
cliff on our side, and Captain Colin Mackenzie gave the 
order to commence firing. We were divided into four 
parties, each of which now opened a steady indepen- 
dent fire on one particular sanga. W e paid no attention 
to the other numerous sangas which were scattered 
over the opposite mountains, though they fired at us' 
occasionally; for they were not so situated as to be 
able to offer any opposition ’to our storming-party 
while it was scaling the cliff. We concentrated all our 
fire on the four dangerous sangas, the distance between 
which and ourselves was between four and five hundred 
yards ; at this range the fire of our sharpshooters was 
so accurate that the return fire soon slackened, and then 
ceased altogether. It was evident that in the face of 
such a shower of lead as we were directing upon them 
no man dared stand behind his musket at a loophole, 
still less come out of cover to hiul down rocks. Our 
two guns were also busy throwing shot aiid shrapnel 
on the four doomed breastworks. 

Captain Colin Mackenzie — who, by the way, had a 
narrow escape, a bullet glancing off some portion of 
his accoutrements — ^had bl'ou^ht us up to the ridge 
before there was sufficient light to disclose our advance 
to the defenders of the forts below. But now, as day- 
light broadened, the Kanjuts could see us from Maiun, 
and beat their tomtoms loudly when they heard the 
heavy firing, realizing that sometliing beyond the ordi- 
nary was taking place. But so far the enemy had no 
suspicion of the presence of our storming-party in the 
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It was certainly an extraordinary scene for a fight. 
From our ridge we looked down the crags on the far- 
stretching landscape of theKanjut Valley, with its wind- 
ing, rushing river, its belts of terraced cultivation, and 
its numerous fortified villages that lay beneath the 
stupendous clifls; while, high above the lesser moun- 
tains that enclose the valley, the snowy summits of the 
Hindoo Koosh rose into the cloudless sky. Scarce had 
the first faint wreaths of smoke from the morning fires 
begun to rise above the houses than all the parapets 
and roofs of the towered fortresses below — ^Maiun, Thol, 
and the Ziarat — ^were crowded vdth spectators, anxiously 
watching the decisive action that was being fought on 
the mountain skyline high above them ; while from 
every sanga and rough sher bacha battery all along the 
enemy’s line of defences, from the mountains on one 
side of the Kanjut River to those on the other, the tribes- 
men looked on in their hundreds, awaiting the resiilt. 

Lieutenant Maimers Smith had been instructed not 
to commence liis ascent until we had carried on this 
fire for half an hour. Accordingly, after the specified 
time had elapsed, he with his fift}' Gurkhas began to 
(damber up (he steep rocks, Lieutenant Taylor follow- 
ing Avith the fifty Dogras. There were 1,200 feet of 
hard (limbing before them ; and from our ridge we 
could sec: the little stream of men gradually winding 
up, now turning to the right, now to the left, now going 
down again for a little way when some insurmountable 
obstacle presented itself, to try again at some other 
point, presenting very much the appearance of a scat- 
tered line of ants picking their way up a rugged wall. 

At last Manners Smith, who had been scrambling 
up, active as a cat, ahead of his men, attained a point 
some 800 feet above the nuUah-bed ; and here he inet 
with a check. After a thorough tri^ it was obvious 
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to him, and still more so to us who could see the whole 
situation from our ridge, that the precipice above him 
was absolutely inaccessible ; it was therefore now ne- 
cessary for him and his men to turn round and retrace- 
their steps down to the nullah-bed. 

Nearly two hours had thus been wasted. Looking 
on with some dismay, we began to fear lest this should 
prove yet another of our failures. But though this 
check had caused considerable delay, the attack was 
by no means to be abandoned yet. Lieutenant Mannei s 
Smith is not a man to be easily discouraged ; he was 
determined to accomplish the scaling of the clifi some- 
where, and he now flag-signalled to Captain Colin 
Mackenzie that he would make another attempt a little 
lower down the nullah ; this he accordingly did, as soon 
as he had got his scattered party together again. 

He now liit upon an easier route, probably the one 
Na^u had originally taken in the night. As we fired 
over his head at the now silenced sangas, we saw him 
start from this fresh point and clamber higher and 
higher, till he and a handful of the more active and 
venturesome sepoys who immediately followed him 
were within sixty yards of one of the four sangas on 
the edge of the cliff. 

It was, haj)pily, not until tins moment that the enemy 
had ^y idea that a party of .sepoys was scaling the 
heights. The Maiun peoide-finst detected our men, and 
shouted a warning across the river, wliich was carried 
up the mountain-side from sanga to sanga until the 
men holding the four sangas with which we were imme- 
diately concerned realized that their position was being 
stormed, and that unless they bestirred themselves to 
make a resolute defence our sepoys would be amongst 
them, and their retreat would be cut off. Bocks were 
now thrown over the sai^ia wells, and showers of 
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stones poured down the cliff. Happily, by this time 
most of the gallant little party had passed the pomts 
most exposed to this deadly method of defence, and the 
rocks either swept down the steep shoots to the left of 
our men, or bounded harmlessly over their heads. Seve- 
ral men, however, were more or less seriously wounded. 
Lieutenant Taylor himself was knocked down by a rock, 
but luckily received no injuries of any account. 

The two British officers manceuvred their men ad- 
mirably, watching their opportunities, working their 
way from point to point, with cool judgment, between 
the avalanches, and slowly gaining the heights foot by 
foot. It was a fearful thing to watch from our side. 
A little lack of caution or an unlucky accident might 
have so easily led to scores of our men being swept off 
the face of the clifl' during this perilous ascent. We 
poured in a fiercer fire than ever to silence the sangas ; 
but we could hot prevent the defenders from throwing 
rocks from the inside of their breastworks, which, dis- 
lodging others, produced dangerous cataracts of stones. 

Still our men pushed pluckily on up the steep 
slopes under the sangas; while the Kanjuts became 
desperate, knowing that there was no hope for them 
should the sepoys once attain the summit. Some of 
the enemy exhibited great bravery, boldly standing out 
in the open and rolling down the ready-piled up rocks 
as fast as they were able, until they were shot down by 
the marksmen on our side of the ridge. 

At last— ^ and it was a moment of intense suspense for 
the onlookers— we saw Lieutenant Manners Smith make 
a sudden dash forward, reach the foot of the first sanga, 
clamber round to the right of it, and step on to the 
flat ground beside it. A few sepoys were close at his 
heels, and then the men, having got to the back of the 
stoga, the ^es of the storming-party were for the 
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...l^t time brought into pla^... A few shots in rapid 
' succession, a rush through the opening behind with 
, bayonets and kukris, Lieutenant Manners Smith him- 
self pistolling the first man, and the sanga was ours, 
those of tlie garrison who were not killed witliin being 
shot as they fled down the hillside by our marksmen 
on the ridge, and from the battlements of Nilt Fort. 

More men having now rejoined Lieutenant Manners 
Smith, the other three sangas were rapidly cleared in 
the same way, Nagdu, bold as ever, rusliing into one 
san^a, and fighting the defenders single-lianded. The 
position being now secure. Lieutenant Manners Smith 
collected his men, and a short halt was called until the 
remaining Gurkhas and the Dogras under Lieutenant 
Taylor had come up. Then, dividing into parties, the 
sepoys attacked and carried the numerous sangas which 
studded the hillside, firing their roofs as they emptied 
each one. Some of our men swanned high up the 
mountain-side, captured the slier bachas posted there, 
and rolled them down the precipices. 

A determined resistance was offered by some of the 
enemy’s marksmen, who fought to the death and a.sked 
no quarter; but seeing how desperate was their sit u;i- 
tion, between the stormiug-party on one side and our 
rifles on the ridge, the Kanjuts became flurried, their 
fire was unsteady, and the casualties on our side 
amounted only to four men wounded. Then the tribes- 
men lost heart and began to bolt precipitately from 
their defences ; at least a hundred of them were shot 
down as they attempted to escape, and many of those 
who succeeded in geltmg away from the ridge were 
picked off by our riflemen in the fort. 

And now the tomtoms that had been beating in the 
distance became silent, and suddenly we saw a strange 
sight beneath us, which made our men raise cheer upon 
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cheer. The garrisons of the enemy’s fortresses, realiz- 
ing that we had effectively turned this position, on 
whose impregnability they hsd relied, that we had. 
outflanked them, and that their retreat would be 
speedily cut off did they remain where they were, were 
seized with panic, and we ’looked down upon long 
streams of men hurrying up the valley on both sides 
of the river, the defenders of Maiun, Thol, and the 
Ziarat, hundreds upon hundreds of Kanjuts, racing up 
to Ilunza and Nagar for their lives, and abandoning to 
us all the country within sight. Many horsemen, too, 
were galloping up the valley, evidently notables ; and 
amojig them, as we afterwards learnt, were the leaders 
of the Kanjut forces, their general, the Wazir Dadu, 
and the infamous Uzr Khan of Nagar. 

These terj'or-striokeii pp<)j)le were not able to get 
away so fast as they would have liked ; for just beyond 
Maiun the mountain fells precipitously into the river, 
and for some distance the path is very narrow and dif- 
ficult. Here the hurrying fugitives were checked by a 
tremendous block of humanity. We were surprised to 
see what large garrisons these forts had contained. Our 
guns shelled the flyitig tribesmen, but with little effect 
from this distance. 

The attack had thus proved a complete success. As 
one of our ofiicers remarked, one might see many a 
bigger fight than this was, but never a prettier one. 
The whole affair was very cleverly planned and con- 
ducted ; while the dash with which the Kashmir sepoys, 
under their two British officers, rushed the sangas, evi- 
dently demoralised the bulk of the Kanjuts who held 
them ; and to this must be attributed the extraordi- 
nary disparity between our casualties and those of the 
enemy. 

The 5th Gurkhas had gallantly borne the brunt of 
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the firot day's fight. It had now been the turn of. the 
men of the Kas^ir Bodyguard Begiment to prove 
^of what stuflf they wer^made; and mey certainly ac- 
quitted themselves admirably in this assault, which was 
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calculated to try the nerve of the staunchest soldiers 
that ever fought. It was grand to .see the way itmy 
followed the two British .Heut^im^ this d^^n^ 
vmiture. The Imperial 
|h(|^riyes in thb, the first* 
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have been employed, and have shown that, when 
properly led, they can be fully relied upon for the 
defence of our frontier. 

In recognition of the gallantry he displayed while 
leading this attack, the Queen has conferred the Vic- 
toria Cross on Manners Smith. Thus, though this 
was but one of our little wars, no less than three of 
our officers won that coveted decoration, while another 
was appointed to the Distinguished Service Order. But 
this was a war of forlorn hopes. In an expedition such 
as this, when a handful of men is sent into a remote 
and difficult region to drive a well-armed foe, greatly 
superior in numbers, out of almost impregnable posi- 
tions, it is only by such feats of individual heroism 
that victory is attained with so little loss of life. A 
show of indecision on our part before Nilt, a lack of 
fearless boldness in the hour of attack, would have led 
to far heavier losses on both sides and possible disaster 
on ours. 
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IDTANCB or OVS KOBCK— PBISONBBS TAKBN TO OBALT — SOBHISSION 01 
NASAB— FUOHT OF TBB THOM OF BDNZA — SOBHISSION OF UUNZA— 
OCCUPATION OF NAOAB. 

It was about miduay when we ceased firing from the 
ridge, and, led by our commander, we relieved our feel- 
ings with three ringing cheers. And now we had more 
work before us ; for Captain Colin Mackenzie did not 
neglect the maxim which teaches that a flying foe 
should be followed up. It was not lu's intention to 
give the Kanjuts the opportunity to organise another 
stand. They were now ‘ on the run,’ and they were to 
be most energetically kept ‘ on the run ’ by our troops, 
until their complete submission had been efiected. 

The guns and marksmen were now withdrawn from 
the ridge, and fell back on the camp. We had time to 
breakfast before the force was formed up and a general 
advahce ordered. 

It was about two o’clock when we reached the fort 
and proceeded to cross the 4bot of the NUt nullah in 
order^ to effect a junction with Lieutenante Manners- 
Smith and Taylor,’ who had in the meanwhile been 
leading their men down the %ountain-side to the river- 
bank, clearing, the sangas before them as they went, 
lieutenant Townshend led our advance-guard of Bagu 
Pertabs; then came the. detachment of the 20th IHinjab 
and thmi the 0th Qurkhas. . 

; ,k0nr;Jappe9^ and Minora, w op^ng out a path 
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between the fort and the enemy’s lower sanga ; but it 
was not yet practicable for mules, so Molony and his 
guns had to remain* at Nilt until late in the evening, 
when the work was completed, and the battery was 
able to proceed. 

The force now defiled down the steep path into the 
ravine which had given us so much trouble for the last 
eighteen days. We had to step over a number of bodies 
of the Kanjuts who had been killed in the action of 
the 2nd ; the slaughter of the fugitives on that day had 
evidently been greater than we had supposed. All this 
while we heard firing on the hills above us, where 
desperate men, like wild beasts at bay, stuck to their 
sangas and shot at our men, until they themselves were 
bayoneted. 

The path, after zigzagging up the precipitous farther 
side of the nullah, passes, as I have explained, under a 
gateway, through the centre of the enemy’s large lower 
sanga. This gateway had been filled up with a barri- 
cade of stones eight feet thick, which had to be removed 
before our men could get by. 

The sanga was known to be still full of the enemy’s 
sharpshooters, from whom resistance was anticipated ; 
but, as we came up, those loopholes from which for 
eighteen days a fire of dangerous precision had always 
been opened on any one of us who ventured to show 
himself within sight of them, remained quite silent. Our 
riflemen in Nilt Fort had made it impossible for the de- 
fenders to take to flight, and they now found themselves 
completely cut off. They*had ceased all firing for some 
time ; so it was supposed that they were ready to sur- 
render, and by signs and shouts our willingness to give 
quarter was communicated to them. Then Lieutenant 
Townshend cut his way through the abattis at the foot 
of the sanga, and clambered up the wall on to the roof. 
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The Kanjuts made signs of submission, and helped him 

with their hands to descend into their works, where he 
found himself in the midst of ninety-two of the enemy. 
He ordered them to lay down their arms, and they at 
once obeyed him. 

Lieutenant Manners Smith had by this time brought 
some of his men down the mountain-side to the back of 
the sanga, which was thus surrounded by our men. 

These ninety-two were picked marksmen, fine-looking 
fellows most of them. They prayed for quarter by 
grovelling on the ground and eating grass, to indicate 
that they were no longer fighting-men, but as mere 
beasts of the field. 

Our Sappers and Miners now made an opening 
through the stone barricade that “blocked the gateway, 
our force 'ascended the steep clifi*, and sloAvly defiled 
through the sanga. We found its walls and roof to be 
of immense strength; it looked as if it could have defied 
our little seven-pounders for ever. 

The prisoners were sitting down in a long row out- 
side, looking very disconsolate, poor wretches. Their 
arms were piled up in the sanga, a somewhat motley 
collection. Every man had been armed with a sword 
and shield, and a gun of some sort. We found a good 
many* rifles, principally Sniders, cases of ammunition 
from our Government arsenal at Dum Dum — how did 
they get here ? — and a larga quantity of matchlocks, 
some of them handsome and well-finished weapons. 

The Bagu Pertabs now marched across the culti- 
vated maid^ to lliol, clel^g out the Ziarat and 
sangas on the way. In some of these little breastworks 
of stones and tree-brabches a few Kanjuts still hisld but 
obstinately, and twenty-two werer^hqt OT; bayoii^ted, 
whBe bthms asked for and were Ranted quarter^ As 
% is^ga iras 
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of imoke were to be seen rising in all directions on the 
plain and on the mountain-sides. 

In the meanwhile the Funialis crossed the river, 
occupied the abandoned fortress of Maiun, and then pro- 
ceeded along the Hunza bank, having instructions to 
destroy the enemy’s defences as they went. The main 
body of our force was now pushed on to the Nagar for- 
tress of Pisan, some seven miles off, where a deep nullah 
formed one of the enemy’s strongest positions, which it 
was advisable for us to seize before the Kanjuts should 
have time to recover from their panic and make another 
stand. Our troops encountered no resistance, found 
f’isan deserted, and encamped there for the night. 

Captain Colin Mackenzie was determined to follow 
I- up the enemy to the* Hunza and Nagar capitals as 
rapidly as was possible, and the forced march of the 
following day was a most creditable performance, when 
it is considered that this is possibly the most difficult 
country that has ever been traversed by troops, the 
rugged track up the valley beyond Nilt winding high 
up the precipitous mountain-side in places, crossing 
wearisome slopes of boulders, the couloirs of glaciers 
and frozen streams, and being generally as fatiguing a 
road as it is possible to imagine. The baggage, of 
course, could not keep up with the troops, and *was, 
indeed, separated from them for two days, while the 
country had to be relied upon to supply food. 

It was well for me that I had been marching for 
half a year, and was in good training, for while the 
troops were enjoying their 'well-earned repose I was set 
to travel two stages in the course of this night. One 
hundred and eighteen prisoners had been taken in the 
lower sanga and in the neighbouring defences. we 
jcbuld not well feed or guard these men here, it was 
^di^ded send th^m at once to Gilgit ; so while <jur 
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force was advancing to Pisan, 1 was ordered to escort 
them as far as Ghalt with my detachment of the 20th 
Punjab Infantiy, and then overtake the main body 
without delay. This meant for me, as it turned out, a 
journey of forty-five miles — a forced march with a 
vengeance over such a rough country as this. 

I had my prisoners searched and disarmed, sent 
some who were wounded into Nilt Port, and had the 
remaining 114 lashed together in couples by the wrists 
with the rope matches of their jezails. I was unable 
to recross the nullah for a considerable time, as the 
long, slow stream of Balti baggage-coolies was* now 
advancing and blocking up the narrow path. 

It was dusk before we got away from Nilt Port, and 
then my melancholy train of ci^tives was formed into 
a long line, and marched two-and-two down tlie valley, 
the twenty-four sepoys of the escort guarding them 
with loaded rifles and fixed bayonets. It soon became 
very dark, and looking behind I could see the blaze (jf 
many burning sangas, while there was a glow in the 
sky to show that there w'ere some more extensive con- 
flagrations higher up the valley. The Thum of Hmiza, 
as I afterwards learnt, had set fire to village after vil- 
lage as he fled up the valley with his followers, desiroy- 
ing the winter food-supplies and other property of his 
own subjects, who had fought too gallantly for such a 
miscreant. There was still *to rbe heard the sound of 
occasional firing on the hills, where resolute Kanjuts 
were dying game in their sangas. 

There was, as I knew, a chance of the enemy 
making a last, determined stand at the capital of Hunza, 
a very strong position ; so 1 was anxious to be back 
with the force as quickly as possible, fearing lest I 
should miss the storming of the thum’s great castje, a 
wonderfhl pljMie firctm all accounts, full of Abe spoils of 
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a hundred pillaged caravans. But it was not possible 
to push along i^t on this dark night, the crossing of 
the two defiles and of the Kotal ridge beyond proving 
especially difficult. I was ever tripping over the 
boulders I could not see, or jarring myself by suddenly 
dropping with all my weight into an unexpected hollow, 
making the journey a far more fatiguing one than it 
would have been by day. 

On the Kotal and at the bridge across the Kanjut 
River we were challenged by the pickets stationed 
there, and the sepoys were delighted to hear the stir- 
ring news I broughti It was ten o’clock when we 
reached Chalt Fort. Lieutenant Williams, now in com- 
mand at Chalt, and Wilkinson and Maynard, of Sped- 
ding’s staff, who had been left here to construct the 
permanent bridge, turned out of bed, anxious to hear 
the story of the day’s doings, Sekandar Khan was 
also liere, beside himself with joy at the defeat pf his 
bloodthirsty relatives. 

I gave orders that we should set out from Chalt 
when the moon had risen sufficiently to afford us good 
light to find our \ray ; and in the meanwhile we snatched 
a few hours’ sleep. At 3 a.m. we were off again, and 
retraced our steps for the eight miles or so to Nilt, 
which we reached shortly after daybreak. 

Here I found Lieutenant Widdicombe in charge of 
the fort. He told me the force was to have left Hsan 
at dawn, and would probably accomplish the double 
march to Nagar before night.* It was seven miles from 
Nilt to Pisan, and another twenty-one miles from Pisan 
to Nagar ; so I saw that I had little time to rest if I 
was to overtake the force this day. 

I left my Pathans to follow me at a more leisurely 
pace under their native officer, and proceeded alone. 
It was a most interesting day’s journey ; but I was too 
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fatigued to appreciate this as 1 toiled aloog. As 1 
crossed the nullah, the signs of war were visible around 
me : dead men were lying on the frozen ground, and 
from the blackened roofs of Maiun and Thcd rose dense 
volumes of smoke ; every now and again there would 
be an explosion, and some fortress-tower would come 
tumbling down. I walked on and saw no natives ; the 
whole country appeared to be abandoned. 

I passed smouldering village aftel* village, each a 
group of flat-roofed stone houses crowded together, and 
surrounded by lofty walls, with towers at intervals, and 
deep moats, like some city of mediseval Europe. These 
fortresses were much more solidly built than any of 
the Dogra forts I had seen in Kashmir ; the liouses, too, 
were well constructed, and had some pretensions to 
comfort; while extensive terraces of irrigated fields, 
beautifully tended, showed that the Hunza-Nagaris are 
industrious agriculturists as well as bold ‘robbers. The* 
whole country, indeed, presented an appearance of 
prosperity and civilisation that took me by surprise, 
and compared very favourably with those poverty- 
stricken regions of the Kashmir State in which I had 
been recently travelling. But the valley is much over- 
populated, and the supply of grain is so insufficient 
that 'during some of the summer months the people are 
compelled to subsist on apricots and other fruit aloue, 
the harvest being stored for wiirter use. 

After passing Thol I came to Guhnit Fort, then to 
Pisan, outside whic!h the ashes of bivouac-fires and the 
bones of goats that were strewn about showed where 
our force had encamped on the previous night. Pisan, 
its roof-trees still burning— rthe thum’s midipious handi-.r 
work — looked woefully desolate. Not a human bein^'; 
was in sight ; but a number of shaggy goats, sheep, aha :: 
.we^e wan^ring abohi^ 
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and cackling among the ruins, evidently astonished 
and dismayed at the strange revolution that had 
occurred in their little world. 

The scenery of the valley became more magnificent 
as I advanced. I pa.ssed the most picturesque forts 
perched on awful crags, such strongholds as Dor4 would 
have drawn to illustrate some mediajval legend. Great 
glaciers were visible at the head of every wild defile, 
and in one place a glacier descended right into the 
river, so that one had to walk for some distance ovei 
the ice and couloirs. 

At last I overtook .the Balti baggage-coolies slowly 
struggling along under their loads, but apparently very 
happy ; for they, as well as the sepoys, had feasted 
royally on the previous night off the enemy’s goats and 
sheep at Pisan ; and a Balti, a wonderfullj'^ good-tem- 
pered creature at all times, is quite boisterously cheery, 
.despite any- amount of fatigue or hardship, when his 
stomach is full of meat. With them was a baggage- 
guard of Kashmir se])oys ; and I also passed a party of 
0th Gui’klias, who had been crowning the heights above 
Pisan during the night. But there were no British 
otficers in charge of these, and I could not ascertain 
from the men how fai' ahead our main body was. It 
wa.s evident that our energetic commander, leaving 
baggage and supplies behind, was hurryiiig up the 
valley as fiist as his meu cpuld march, and it was very 
uTdikely that I should ca)me up with the force until I 
reached th'eir night’s camjJiug-pla'ce, wherever that 
might be. 

I only saw one British officer this day — ^Bradshaw, 
who overtook me, having hurried up from Gilgit with- 
out resting. He had picked up a horse by the way, 
and would have shared it with* me ; but knowing how 
Algous hti must have been* to rejoin the force, I would 
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not hear of this/so he rode on. He was able to give 
me a stick of chocolate and a little whisky, the most 
delicious meal I think I ever had. 

I passed all the sepoys, coolies, straggling camp- 
followers, and weary baboos, and found myself alone in 
the enemy’s country. It was fatiguing work toiling up 
and down the precipitous paris of the defile, but 1 still 
tramped along, in the hopes of at last catching sight of 
our flying force ; but though I could sometimes com- 
mand a view of the road ah^ead of me for miles, I saw 
nothing of it. 

I noticed that all the Nagar defences now’ faced the 
river-clifi’, which was lined with -sangas ; so, too, was it 
on the Ilunza side of the river, these two close neigh- 
bours, as I have explained, waging frequent w’ar on 
each other when not allied against invaders from with- 
out. 

I now came across crow’ds of natives, women and 
children as well as men, driving the cattle back from 
the mountains, to which they had been taken for safety, 
to the villages in the valley — a proof that peace had 
been restored in Nagar, if not in Ilunza, and that the 
people h‘ad great confidence in us. I'hey came up to 
me with demonstrations of friendiship, and explained as 
well' as they could that the ruler of Nagar had sur 
rendered to our Political Officer, and that there was to 
be no more fighting on thqjr side of the river. The 
poor people seemed delighted at the treatment they 
had received at the hands of their victors, and the 
security from all molestation which had been promised 
them. They brought me apples, which, with iced water, 
was my sole nourishment until the following, day ; and 
not a bad diet either is this to work on. 

The Nagaris struck me as a particularly pleasant 
prople, ana there was an honest look in . thmr rosy 
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faces Many of the women were distinctly pretty. It 
seemed strange to be thus marching alone through the 
midst of a tribe that had been fighting hard with us 
but a few hours before, and, after doing our best to 
kill each other one day, to be thus on the most ami- 
cable terms the next. There are no other Eastern 
countries that I know of, and I should say there are 
few in Europe, where one could venture on such an 
experiment as this ; but I was, indeed, perfectly safe 
with our recent enemies, and it must be allowed that 
tln^se tribesmen never exhibited the slightest treachery 
in their dealings with us. They fought well; they 
faithfully observed truces; and, as soon as they had 
come to the conclusion that they had had fighting 
enough, they most philosophically accepted the posi- 
tion, and to all appearance bore us no ill-will. That 
thev have cohnnitted acts of atrocious treachery is 
well known-; but I suppose they were wise enough to 
realize the policy of conciliating us by their excellent 
conduct on this occasion. 

However it maj' h;ive been, 1 was allowed to travel 
thus almost from one end to the other of the Nagar 
Slate unmolested. Looking across the river, I saw that 
the Uutiza villages — of which there was one every two 
or three mih's- were, like those of N.agar, endosed 
within strong, towered walls. There were but very few 
houses among the fields, dt being the custom for the 
cultivators in Ijoth these in.secure Stales to retire to the 
protection 'of their fortifications ev'ery night. All the 
flat steps of soil which lay between the foot of the 
mountains and the edge of the river-clifT were under 
cultivation. Arid and bare as were the mountain-sides, 
the peasantry had utilized every glacier stream to make 
a fruitful land beneath. There were large orchards 
of peaches, apricots, apples, and mulberries, while the 
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vines festooned all the other trees. In the spring thu 
must be a lovely valley indeed, the blossoming^ fruit- 
trees and the green fields below contrasting wonder- 
fully with the mountainous wastes and terrific peaks 
above. On entering the Kanjut Valley by the desert 
defiles below Nomal the traveller would never imagine 
that the ascent could lead him to so pleasant a region. 

Though there was peace in Nagar, this did not 
appear to be the case yet in Hunza ; the whole country 
seemed deserted, and the refugees were not flocking 
back with their cattle from the high nullahs, as they 
were doing on this side. 

I tramped on, still seeing no signs of our force, 
until sunset, when it became dillicidt to find the riglit 
track along the cliffs. Arriving at last before a forti- 
fied village, with great towers looming throiigli the 
darkness, I passed through the gate and came upon a 
group of tribesmen sitting in the gallery of a house 
and engaged in a discussion, no doubt upon the poli- 
tical situation. They not unnaturally appeared very 
surprised to see me. I contrived to explain to them 
that I required a man to guide me to the place where 
our force was encamped, and a young fellow was at 
once sent with me. 

We proceeded along the narrow paths, abysses 
whose depths the eye could not gauge in the darkno.^s 
yawning beneath our feet. ^Three more villages were 
passed, and at each one the guide was changed. 

We crossed sora'e deep nullahs, and then came to a 
bit of road worse than any I had yet experienced on 
the way. The high cliffs above shut out what litde 
light there was in we heavens, and X found it imposidbte 
to see whenc I was placing my feet, I stRwbfed over ; 
boulders, and on one or two oqt^oRs h|^ly tumbl^ 
off.the niurrow/ledgeg, ! 
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over such ground was hot only very risky but fearfully 
fatiguing ; so I at last decided to wait until the moon 
rose before continuing my journey. 

We had turned off from the Hunza Valley, and were 
ascending a side-nuUah; but whether this was the 
ravine of the Nagar River, on which the city of Nagar 
stands, I was unable to ascertain from my guide, who 
could not speak a word of Hindustani. I sat down on 
a ledge of rock and made him sit close by me. Amiable 
so far as T had found the tribesmen, I of course could 
not be certain that treachery was not intended ; so I 
conveyed to the Nagari by signs that he must not 
venture to move away from my side, as I should make 
him pay the penalty of his disobedience with the 
weapons I had with me. 

We had to remain at this cheerless spot for about 
three Jiours before the moon rose. It was fi’eezing very 
hard, and a biting, though light, breeze was blowing 
over llie rocks. Our breath froze, and depended in 
large icicles from our moustaches. I had no great-coat 
with me, and my companion, who was much more thinly 
clothed tliau I was, shivered and groaned with cold, and 
his teeth chattered incessantly. 

At last I heard footsteps and voices, and two men 
came down the path. I startled them a good deal by 
challenging them out of the darkness; but when they 
discovered that I was' a sahib they were at once re- 
assured. They said they were ^jarrying letters to 
Hunza. The Nagaris, they explained, were now the 
friends of the British. As for the Hunzas, they thought 
their attitude was still doubtful. 

The moon rose, and, shining brightly through the 
frosty sky, clearly disclosed the^ path ; so I set off .again 
with my guide, and after about an hour’s walk, on sud- 
denly turning a corner of the cliff 1 saw the square 

H H 
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towers of a large castle rising before me, lit up by the 
flickering glare of numerous camp-fires which were 
burning at the foot of the walls. ‘Nagar’ said my 
guide; and glad indeed I was ,to learn that' I had at last 
reached the capital of the little State and rejoined our 
force. 

Very welcome to me was the challenge of the senti- 
nels. I passed through the camp, where the weary 
sepoys were sleeping round their fireS, and asked my 
way to the officers’ quarters. I found all my friends 
together in one of the chambers of the castle, lying on 
grass and wormwood scrub round a little fire that was 
burning in the middle of the mud floor. They had no 
baggage or blankets, and had not dined that day. They 
were very pleased to see me, but could give me notliing 
to eat ; so I lay down and slept soundly, rather ex- 
hausted after my exertions. 

But before turning in I heard a rhurAi of the news. 
The troops had left Pisan at dawn, and had made a 
forced march to Nagar, w’hich they had reached at 
about six in the evening. During their advance they 
had fired volleys at any Hunzas who ventured to show 
themselves on the other side of the river. Early in the 
day messages had come from Zafar Khan, the Thum of 
Nagar, w'ho was anxious to come to terms. He awaited 
our force at the village of Pike, had an Interview with 
our Political Officer, and submitted unconditionally. 
When our force was close to Niigar letters arrived 
from Hunza stating that the ])eople of that State were 
also ready to submit. Their Thura, his general, Wazir 
Dadu, and a number of followers had fled the country, 
and were hurrying up the valley to cross the passes of 
the l^indoo Koo^ and take refuge cm the Tagdambash 
Pamir, in Chinese temtory. The letters also informed 
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of armed men to pursue these fugitives, the Hunzas 
being anxious to prove their friendship to us by deliver- 
ing their tyrant, for whom they evidently bore little 
allection, into our hands. 

It therefore appeared as if aU opposition had come 
to an end; but it had been decided that our troops 
should cross the river and occupy the fortress of Hunza 
as early as possible on the following morning, before 
the Thum’s party should regain the ascendency, or the 
tribesmen, changing their minds, should attempt any 
treachery. 

The keen mountain air here is very appetizing, and 
I had had but little food for two days ; so hunger drove 
me forth at dawn on December 22, and I set out to 
forage with two of the officers. On the previous night 
the chief men of Nagar, making lying excus^, had 
supplied a very insufllcieut quantity of ata to our 
troops ; but large stores of food being now discovered 
in the castle, the natives were compelled to be more 
generous, and all our men breakfasted well. None of 
our servants having yet come up, we procured some 
ata cakes and lumps of cooked meat from the Gurkhas, 
which we ate with our fingers with great relish and 
washed down with iced water. 

While exploring the castle, rather an impbsing 
building, we came upon the Thnm of Nagar, wandering 
aimlessly through the chambers, a weak and bewildered- 
looking old gentleman, who has little voice in the govern- 
ment of his country. It had never been his wish to 
resist us ; but he had been terrified into doing so by 
his blustering neighbour, the Thum of Hunza, and by 
his own villainous son and heir, the fratricide, Hzr 
lOian. 


■ « s 
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CHArTEH XXIX 

030DPATION OF HUN2A— HDKZA CASTLE— THR ZENANA— HONZA WINS — 
LOOT IN THE THOM’S PALACE— THR SOTAL LIBRARY— THE THOM'H 
COBRESPONDBNCE— A TBBASORE-HONT— THE SECRET CHAMBER. 

It was not considered necessary to leave any troops in 
occupation of Nagar ; there was very little chance of 
our having further trouble on that side of the river. 
The Thum was therefore informed that all the weapons 
in his country must be collected and delivered to us 
within a certain time, and at 10 .\.m. our force evacu- 
ated the town and marched five miles back down the 
valley to Samaya, a village on the Nagar bank of the 
Kanjut Eiver, and exactly op})Osite to tlni capital of the 
Hunza State. Here we found encamped those of our 
troops who did not form part of the main body during 
the forced march from Pisan ; here, too, were our ser- 
vants and some of the commissariat, wliile the baggage- 
coolifcs and camp-followers were gradually coming in. 

Fourteen men of influential families now arrived 
from Hunza to remain with U8> as hostages, and so to 
be responsible with their lives for the safety of the 
small body of sepoys that' was to be sent across the 
river to occupy the Castle of Hunza. 

Samaya is situated on a cliff some 600 feet above 
the river, and the view from here of the Kanjut fortress 
on the other side is exceedingly fine. Terraces above 
terraces of orc^rds and fidds, broken here and there 
bj abrujpt (diffs, slope t^ply tip fr<m the. ^v«r<-b8d to 
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the Hunza capital, which stands high on the mountain- 
side — a wall-surrounded city, covering a dome-shaped 
hill, and so forming a pyramid of buildings rising in 
steps to the imposing castle of the Hunza monarchs, 
which crowns the summit. Behind the town yawns 
the dark mouth of a narrow gorge hemmed in by 
precipices of immense height — an awful chasm in the 
mountains, at the head of which are glaciers of glittering 
green ice and stupendous snowy peaks. 

This massive fortress, wliich has been for hundreds 
of years the secure stronghold of the robber kings, 
inviolate until that day, stands thus boldly out, set in 
the midst of a sublime landscape. It would be difficult 
in the world to find a situation more magnificent ; but 
on looking from Samaya one does not even notice at 
first the distant Hunza capital — dwarfed as it is by the 
gigantic scale of the surrounding scenery, it appears 
merely as some insignificant raole-hiU. 

The Hunzas are a thorough people, and were now as 
energetically zealous in rendering us assistance as they 
had been in fighting us a day or two before. A party 
of I ribesmen in tlie course of a few hours threw a capital 
(emporary bridge across the Kanjut river to facilitate 
the passage of our troops ; and as soon as it was ready 
Captain Twigg, Lieutenant Boisragon, and 100 men of 
the 5th Gurkhas were sent from Samaya to occupy 
Hunza Castle. 

I obtained permission to go with them, and, taking 
Hunza guides to show us the rdad, we set out. All 
proper precautions to ensure us against surprise were 
observed. The tribesmen, notorious as they are for 
treacherous tricks, might have been leading us into a 
trap by a pretended submission. The ground below' 
Hunza was admirably adapted for an ambuscade, and 
havfi weakened our little force cutting off 100 of 
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our Gurkha detachment would have been a fine coup 
for the Kanjuts, who some years back, as we knew, had 
entrapped and massacred a whole Dogra army by a 
stratagem of this sort. 

The two guns were brought into position on the clilf 
at Samaya to cover our advance ; the troops were kept 
ready to come to our support if we were attacked, and 
our ascent of the opposite hills was watched with some 
anxiety from the camp, until it was seen that we had 
safely attained the fortress and commanded the position. 

We descended the cliff to the river, crossed the new- 
made bridge, and stood on Himz;a territory. We ad- 
vanced with caution, twelve Gurkhas forming our ad- 
vance-guard. We slowly mounted from terracie to 
terrace, the path being narrow, rugged, and steep, 
generally with high stone walls on either side — an 
awkward trap to be caught in should the ' enemy think 
fit to attack us. We saw no women or children — a 
somewhat suspicious circumstance ; but the men came 
out in crowds to meet us, and we must have been sur- 
rounded by a dozen times our number. These citizens 
of Hunza were well clothed in warm chogas ; their 
black ringlets were tied in knots on either side, and 
some were of quite fair complexion, with rosy cheeks. 
They were certainly fine, sturdy-lookingmen, with frank, 
fearless mien. The features of many of them were 
finely chiselled. TSie strengtl^ of, their chins and the 
determined but rather cruel expression of their mouths 
was noticeable, and we were struck by the frequency 
with which the type of the Napoleonic countenance was 
repeated among them. 

They had a rather more truculent air than the 
Nagaris. They are, indeed, stmposed to be the most 
warlike of the two peoples, and it is they who carried 
on the greater part of the caravan-raiding and slave- 
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hunting in the valleys of the Hindoo Koosh. On the 
other hand, they have submitted to a far more oppres- 
sive form of tyranny than that which prevailed in 
Nagar, their thums grinding them down with heavy 
taxation, killing them out of mere wantonness, selling 
them into slavery, stealing their wives and daughters. 
When they realized that we were going to treat them 
with clemency they professed — and most probably in 
all honesty — to welcome us as their deliverers from this 
state of things. They spoke with loathing of their 
fugitive tyrant, who had dragged them from their homes 
and compelled them to fight against their own wishes, 
only to desert them at last, in a cowardly fashion very 
unbecoming in a monarch who claims descent from the 
mighty Alexander. 

We reflected that if these men can bear themselves 
so stoutly when fighting against their will, it would be 
interesting to see what they would do when their heart 
was in the game. 

The terraced cultivated land we were ascending to 
the castle stretches for seven miles up and down the 
valley, and is about two miles in breadth. Several 
fortified villages are scattered over it. Three or four 
deputations of natives came down to meet us. ^ They 
awaited us on the open spaces, and received us with 
much salaaming and ollerings of chapatis and ghee in 
^ signification of their Submission. One of these depu- 
tations was weird to behold: it consisted entirely of 
elders, very old men with bowed backs, and long 
beards which should have* been grey, but which had 
all been dyed scarlet. • 

The notables tried hard to dissuade us from enter- 
ing the castle, explaining that it was very dirty,, full of 
the fugitive turn’s lumber, and that they had swept out 
(i,nd garaishi^ .s much ni^r house for us in the town 
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below, the mansion of some wazir or other big man 
who had accompanied the monarch in his flight. 

These arguments naturally only served to make us 
the more keen to occupy the castle, and thither we in- 
sisted on being taken. We passed through the alleys 
of the town, and entered the gate of the thum’s strong- 
hold. We found it to be a curious, rambling old place, 
some five storeys high, well-built of sun-dried mud, 
stones, and timber. At the top were overhanging gal- 
leries of tastefully-carved wood. Some of the rooms 
were capacious and comfortable, but most of them 
were merely dark little cells. A ladder placed in the 
middle of the floor of a room, and passing through a 
square hole in the ceiling, afibrded access from one 
storey to the next. 

The Gurkhas were assigned certain rooms for their 
quarters, sentries were stationed, and we entered into 
possession of the thum’s castle, signifying the fact from 
a broad platform at the summit % flag-signals to the 
officers at Samaya. 

The view from the castle towers is superb, especi- 
ally when one looks down the valley ; for nearly the 
whole mass of Eakaposhi is visible, and the eye can 
follow the slopes of the mighty mountain right uj) 
from the glaciers that descend low down bcitwecm the 
pine-woods and rocky ridges, past the immense undu- 
lating snow-fields, to the high, culminating peak of all. 

!uie valley here, being broad and running east and ‘ 
west, is exposed to the sun’s rays for the greater part 
of the day; and though Hynza is 8,400 feet above the 
sea, we found it much warmer h^re than in our cheer- 
less camp at Nilt, where we enjoyed less than an hour’s 
sunshine a 'day. The descriptions of tibis country, 
gathered I suppose from native information, appear 
to, have ex^gerated the rigours of the chmate. For 
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instance, we were led to expect nine feet of snow at 
riunza at this season, and a far greater depth higher 
up the valley. June, July, and August were reported 
to be the only mild months ; while for the rest of the 
year there was said to be perpetual wind and cold. 

Twigg, Boisragon, and myself took up our quarters 
in the most comfortable chamber we could find, which 
we soon discovered to have been the apartment of the 
ladies belonging to the thum’s harem. It was sur- 
rounded by a low, broad, wooden divan, on which our 
bedding was laid. Pillars of carved wood rose from the 
edge of the divan to the carved beams of the roof, 
blackened by the sinake of ages. There were several 
cupboards and niches in the walls. Grass and rushes 
were now strewed for us on the mud floor, and on the 
divan beneath our blankets. A fire was lit in the open 
fireplace at 6us end of the floor, the smoke escaping 
through a square hole in the roof. Save for the Ori- 
ental pattern of the wooden carvings it was just such a 
hall, I imagine, as King Canute might have lived in. 

We found in this zenana many little feminine be- 
longings that the poor creatures who had been dragged 
away by the flying thura, to suffer frightful hardships 
on the snowy wastes of the wintry Pamirs, had left 
behind them. 'I'here were a number of little worRboxes 
and caskets of Chinese manufacture, containing cotton 
and needles from Minichesler and Birmingham, arti- 
ficial (lowers, scissors, and bits of unfinished needle- 
work. We also came across tooth-powder, boxes of 
rouge, pots of pomade and cosmetics ; aU these from 
St. Petersburg shops. , There were parasols too, scraps 
of silk, old robes and scarves, and other things of little 
value that women who had to pack up and fly in haste 
would be likely to leave. There were not wanting 
signs, too, of the children who had lived here : rough 
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‘''bat^-dr&tnRgs in charcoal on the walls, plaything of 
Taiionswrts, little wooden toysherbachasandj^auu, to 
teadi the young idea how to shoot. Two|uindaoqiean<| 
j^iirexy tame cats roamed up and down the amana, mewing: 
[^ cusmay at &e disappearance of all their Mends, 
f f‘ We enjoyed this night a dinner of most unwonted 
luxury, and for the first time for many months we 
tasted beef. Very good beef, too, is that of the sturdy 
buflalo-like. cattle of these highlands. I-have explainec 
that to eat the flesh of the sacred oX is a most heinous 
crime in Kashmir under the Hindoo raj, and until 
quite recently was punishable wjth death. But .now 
that we were beyond the frontiea: and among a beef- 
eating people we could do in Hunza as Hunza does. 
Not only are these Kanjuts beef-eaters, but being, 
as J have said, of the very easy-going Maiilai sect of 
Mahomedanism, they are also wine-bibbers ; and I ac- 
cordingly expressed my desire to sample the thum’s 
special vintages. The thum, we wera informed, never 
drinks water by any chance, wine and spirit — when 
he can get this last — being his only beverages. 

When Captain Gromclievtsky was in Hunza with 
his Cossacks he produced some vodka, of which the 
thum partook so freely one night tliat he was very 
unweB on the following morning. Gromclievtsky was 
suspected of having poisoned the monarch, and a wazir 
was sent to him to ask for an, antidote. * But I am no 
doctor,’ urged the Eussian. ‘ You gave our khan the 
stuff that made him ill,’ said the wazir. ‘You must 
now make him well again. If he dies, you and your 
men wiU be held responsible.’ 

The Hunza wine is not kept heyond a year, and is 
stored underground in earthen jars. Some of it was , 
brought to me in a large gourd. It looked like weak cold 
tea wi& milk in it, and waa not unpaJa^le, C 
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sourish, tasting like Norman cider of the rough sort, and 
containing, I should say, about the same percentage of 
alcohol. For the benefit of travellers, I may mention 
that the vintage of Baltit is the best. The thum has a 
cellar in the fort there, wherein we discovered some jars 
of a wine held in high estimation by Hunza connoisseurs. 

Not only was wine and beef brought to us, but we 
were kept supplied with excellent flour, milk, apples, 
pears, and wa^ts ; so we came to the conclusion that 
we had found a very Capua in Hunza. Our Ourkhas 
were provided with plenty of their favourite goat’s flesh, 
and they appeared to appreciate the native wine. I 
may here mention that the animals in this high valley 
have been well furnished by Nature to withstand the 
inclemency of the climate : sheep, oxen, and goats have 
all very long hair, under which is a short, soft, silky 
wool, much used in the manufacture of Pashmina. 

We had liitle time for exploring the castle on this 
day, and having 'completed our sybaritic supper, we 
enjoyed a delicious night’s rest in this comfortable 
zenana after our late fatigues. 

We were up betimes on December 23, and proceeded 
to rummage all the nooks and corners of the deserted 
palace. We had lieard that the treasures of many a 
pillag(;d c.iravan, and the results of many a raidVere^ 
stonnl liere, so the search v|||p an exciting one. 

The tribesmen had been informed that, provided 
they gave up tJieir arms, their property would be re- 
spected by us, and that they would b*e paid back in kind 
in the spring for the cattle, gx’ain, and other supplies 
which were requisitioned by our forces subsequently 
to their submission ; but the possessions of the fugitive 
thum were declared to be forfeited, so we set to work to 
collect together- all the valuables that were to be found 
in the place, individual looting being of course forbidden. 
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As a matter of fact, few articles of any worth were 
discovered ; these were afterwards sold by auction at 
Gilgit, and the proceeds were divided among the sepoys 
who had taken part in the campaign. We were in- 
formed that the thum had made all his preparations 
for flight long before his defeat at Nilt, and haviiif; 



impressed some Imndreds of men as coolies, had carritnl 
OS’ the bulk of his wealth him across the Hindoo 
Koosh. It is also more than probable that hi.s subjects 
had not neglected the splendid opportunity for appro- 
priating the remainder of their monarch’s personal pro- 
perty during the interval between his departure and 
our occupation of the castle. 

Still, they had not taken all, and we raked to- 
gether a curious and miscellaneous collection of odds 
and ends scattered about and secreted awaj in the 
various chambers and cellars. 
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To begin with the anns, of which we found a con- 
siderable quantity : there were Martini-Henry, Win- 
chester, Spencer, Snider, Enfield, and Berdan rifles, with 
cases of Dum Dum and Eussian am munition. There 
were also some sporting-rifles, Express and others, shot- 
guns of French and Eussian manufacture, swordsticks, 
and Belgian revolvers. There were handsome jezails, 
talwars and shields of native workmanship, flags, tom- 
toms, and war drums ; but we were not able to identify 
the famous fairy drum that had falsely foretold our 
defeat at the hands of the Kanjuts. The most interest- 
ing of our finds were some weighty antique suits of 
chain armour, such as mediseval knights might have 
worn in Europe. Of native gunpowder there were 
considerable stores. 

One of the slier bachas here was quite an imposing 
piece of artillery, weighing as much as our two seven- 
pounders put cogetlier. It has a characteristic history, 
yome years back a Chinese armourer from Yarkand 
came to llunza and ofiered to cast so powerful a cannon 
for the defence of the thum’s stronghold as to enable 
him to defy tlie world. The thum took him at his 
word, dem-eed a compulsory collection of aU the brazen 
and copper cooking-pots and other vessels in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, and of this metal the bi^ gun 
was forthwith made. The like of it had never before 
been seen in these higldands. The thum was delighted 
with it, graciously complimented the Yarkander on the 
excellence of his handiwork, and ^owed his sincere 
appreciation of his services by having him immediately 
decapitated, jealous leat this unique workman should 
betake himself to Nagar, Gilgit, or even to England, 
and construct similar ordnance for those rival Powers. 

Next we collected a variety of articles, some of which 
had no doubt been sent to the thum as presents from 

• 1 1 a 
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diima, and Buasia ; oth^ had probably 
:dooted;^m the caraVans of Central Aaa; while h^v 
f some of the things we found had got here it was indeed 
difficult to conjecture. For instance, there was an 
European armchair, apparently of English manufacture, 
and two large mirrors with gaudy frames of flashing 
glass prisms, the sort of ornaments one would expect 
to see in some shady French brasserie. The following 
were some of our discoveries : — Several good telescopes 
and field-glasses ; brazen lamps of elegant design ; a 
large thusical box from Paris ; papier-mach6 writing- 
desks and workboxes ; a coloured portrait of Ilis Im- 
perial Majesty the Czar, and another of the Czarevitch ; 
a quantity of Bussian prints and of old Dutch engi’avings 
in a portfolio ; some packing-cases full of cheap look- 
^ ing-glasses — caravan loot probably ; an extraordinary 
walking-stick, which could be pulled to piecics and con- 
verted into two knives, two forks, two 'spoons, and a 
corkscrew ; a groat many brazen bowls, ewers, and jars 
from Yarkand ; Bussian samovars ; some Cliiua plate-s 
and cu])s of apjiarently good quality — there were, un- 
fortunately, no judges of porcelain among us. 

Of stores there were amj)le supplies, which proved 
of great use to us : granaries overflowing with grain ; 
sugar, both loaf and candied ; walnuts ; dried apricots 
and mulberries ; chillies ; lucifer matches and candles 
from Bussia, and several liqueur bottles, by the way, 
from the same country, all empty. 

We scarcely anlicipated that the most valuable loot 
to be found in the robber king’s stronghold would take 
a literary form, but so it was.. Though I belie'’(re the 
monarch cannot himself read, his library was extensive 
and interesting. There were in it many beautifully 
bound and illuminated Korans, and carious EQndoo 
books and manuscripts, some evidently pf great age. 
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There were the works of the Persian poets, and a book 
which one of our baboos recognised as beiM a copy of 
a famous Persian universal history— the ‘Khilasset el 
A^bar ’ of Khondimir, I believe, in which the thum 
mi^ht have read the doings of his ancestor, Alexander. 
This volume contained a number of well-painted pictures 
of battles, very realistic in their horrors. 

There were masses of correspondence in Persian, 
letters from our Agent at Gilgit, from Kashmir, Eussian 
and Chinese authorities. The illiterate thum must 
have made an unfortunate choice in his secretary, who, 
to judge from what we saw, is a very unmethodical 
person, and sadly neglectful of his duties. The greater 
portion of the letters addressed to the thum, some of 
which datet I several years back, had never even been 
opened, and were scattered about all over the palace in 
corners of floors and disused cupboards. 

Perchance this cunning munshi considered this 
calm indifference to the communications of neighbour- 
ing Powers to be tlie most diplomatic method of con- 
ducting the Foreign Secretaryship of the monarchy. 
Here, too, were the unopened letters which had been 
s(!iit from Gilgit to Captain Yonnghusband during the 
imbroglio with the Russians on the Pamirs in the spring, 
and which the thum had intercepted. * ■ 

I may mention that we came across some bottles 
of quicksilver and a little gold amalgam, a sample, no 
doubt, of the results of washing the sands of the Kanjut 
River. 

Our quarters began "to present quite a high-art 
appearance, for we .arranged the copper vessels, 
weapons, old china, and the more valuable spoil, round 
the walls of the zenana. It looked quite the old 
baronial hall when lit up bynight with the Eussian 
(^dles we had appropriated- 
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Our exploration had been very complete, and 1 
think but little escaped us. We were just about to 
abandon the search when a discovery was made that 
raised our highest anticipations : it seemed as if we had 
at last liit upon the secret treasure-room of the tliam, 
and were about to feast our eyes on a very Ali Baba’s 
cave of stolen riches. But having had some disap- 
pointing previous experiences of hunting for pirate 
treasure, I dared not feel over-sanguine. 

Somebody’s keen eye perceived that a spare in ona 
of the towers remained unaccounted for, showing ilia t 
there must exist some secret chamber which had no 
windows, and the door of which had been walled up. 
This was very exciting. After probing about and 
knocking the mud plaster olF the walls in several 
places, we at last discovered the artfully-conceahal 
door, which our Gurkhas soon battered in, and then 
we found ourselves peering into the pitfcliy blackness 
of the mysterious vault. A candle was lit and we 
entered. The first glance did not dispel our hopes, but 
on the contrary rather reassured us. Banners and 
chain-armour hung from the roof-beams, and all round 
the walls were ranged in order large, strong, wooden 
chesty and sacks of canvas or leather. The first chest 
. was carefully opened, and was found to be full to the 
brim — ^with ^npowder. One by one we examined aU 
tbe otben^ with a like result.* '!l&e sacks for their part 
contained garnet bullets. 

So we had discovered* no treasure-room, and this 
was evidently only the principal powder-magasine of 
the country. We came out laughing at our mustrated 
hopes, and had the door barriered agtdn, in case of 
accidents ; for there was enough powdmr in this mags' 
rine to have brought thb whom castle tumbling down 
upon the town b^w.imt the 
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CHAPTER XXX 

A FLYTVa COLUMN. IS SENT UP THK VALLEY — A CHRISTMAS NIOHT'S 
RIVOUA*' — tiULMIT FORT — FRIENULINESS OF THE KANJUTS — PASSU — 
RETURN OF FUGITIVES — THE WAZIR HUMAYIIN — KHAIBAR — KHUSRU 
KHAN GIRrilA — DIFFK'ULTIES OF THE UPPER KANJUT VALLEY. 

On Dcci ‘1 liber 24 the rest of our foree came over from 
Samaya, and as there was not sufficient accommodation 
in tlie i-astle, encamped on the polo-ffround below. 

Dr. Robertson had ascertained that Safdar Ali and 
Uzr Klian had been accompanied in their flight by 
some four luindred men, who had carried with them, not 
only the treasures of Hunza, but all the best rifles, and 
that it was their intention to cross the Killik Pass, at 
the head of the Hunza Valley, and proceed to Tash- 
kurghan, in Chinese Turkestan. 

A^ it was desirable that these runaway princes 
should be captured, and prevented from causing further 
trouble later on, it was decided that a partjr of a 
hundred men of the Kashmir Bodyguard Regiment, 
under Lieutenants Baidr and Molony, and accompanied 
by Lieutenant Manners Smith as Political OflSicer, should 
set out for the foot of the Killik P^s on Christmas-day, 
with the object of overtaking the thum’s party if 
possible, and also to report on the road, impress the 
remote villages with « military display, and effect the 
disarmament of that portion of the country. 

I was anxious to see all I could of this interesting 
and little-known region, so asked permission to join the 
flying column, and this was willingly granted. 
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There are several fortified vill^es between Hunra 
and Msgar, the highest inhabited'^place in the valley, 
so we were to dispense with tents, and even with com* 
missariat, taking only a few stores, and rely on the 
country ahead to supply both food and shelter. Misgar, 
our destination, is six marches (about sixty miles) from 
Hunza ; not far beyond is the Killik Pass, on whose 
slopes the KanjutBiver has its source, flowing from here 
for 125 miles to its junction with the Gilgit Biver. 

So on the morning of Christmas-day we left behind 
us the luxury of the royal palace for a fortnight’s 
journey in the bleak high valley. We gathered from 
the descriptions that we should find this a very rough 
road. There were several high and diflicult paris to 
cross, the freezing river had to be forded as many as 
twelve times in one day, and there was at least one 
broad glacier to be traversed. 

As one ascends the valley beyond ' TTnnza the 
country assumes a more dreary aspect, wliat cultiva- 
tion there is becomes scanty and dwarfed, and eacli 
march takes one into a more rigorous climate. An 
elevation is soon reached at which fruit will not ripen ; 
there are no pleasant orchards, as in the lower valley, and 
gaunt poplars are the only trees around the villages. 

It is only at certain points, where passage along the 
cliffs would be otherwise absolutely impossible for the 
best cragsmen, that any steps*have been taken to open 
a road, and then it is but the narrowest scaffolding 
thrown from led^e to ledge! One comes upon position 
after position of immense natflral strength in this gorge, 
where the dangerous and only path passes under stout 
sangas, which could be held by a handful of men against 
a host. Even as the Eanjuts had left the approaches 
to their vaUey below Hilt as difficult of access as 
possQffe, so had they done h^e, at die outlet oC thev 
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country on to the Pamirs, rendering it almost impossible 
for an enemy to invade them from either direction. On 
the other hand, the road between Nilt and Nagar is 
comparatively in excellent condition, and in places great 
labour has been expended upon it. 

Our first day’s march took us past the villages of 
Altit and Mahomedabad, and then across a long, high 
pari to the camping-place on the sands by the river. 
This night we had to bivouac (for the fort and village 
of Atabad were perched high above us) on a rocky 
summit, away from the road. But a messenger had 
been sent ahead to apprise the chief man of Atabad of 
our coming, and forty of the villagers were awaiting us 
by the river with the goats, meal, ghee, and firewood 
we had requisitioned for our force. 

The ghee here, like all that was given to us in the 
valley, w.as of the consistence of cheese, had a most un- 
pleasant odolir, and, according to our ideas, it did not 
improve the flavour of food that was cooked with it. 
The older this socalled clarified butter is, the more is 
it to the taste of these highlanders. They bury it in 
holes in Ihe ground, and it is often kept there for gene- 
rations lx:fore it is used, one hundred 3’^ears being quite 
an ordinary age for Plunza ghee. These people like 
their butter to be stale and their wine to be ne^, and 
would no doubt consider us coarse barbarians were they 
aware of our exactly opposite preferences. The men of 
Atabad supplied our sepoys with a very fine old brand 
of ghee, capita,! stufi to keep the cold out. It was 
exhumed in balls of abdut ten pounds weight each, 
packed in leaves and grass. 

This looked a desolate place to pass our Cihristmas- 
night in. There was no vegetation around us ; from 
the stony river-bed the precipitous, barren mountains 
rose high on either side of the gorge ; the air was raw, 
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to say the least of it, and the Kanjut torrent, rapid as 
it is, was frozen over in places, and rushed along under 
a roof of thick ice. 

But the natives had brought down plenty of fire- 
wood for all, so a dozen and more camp-fires were soon 
blazing away. We four Englishmen, sitting round our 
own Yule logs, well rolled-up in our sheepskin coats 
and blankets, with the flaps of our Balaclava caps over 
our ears, enjoyed a capital dinner, and, indeed, had one 
of the joUiest Christmas evenings possible. 

We had not forgotten to bring some stores with us 
for this occasion, and were provided with a fine quarter 
of Hunza beef ; indeed, most of the orthodox delicacies 
of the season figured in our menu, which was as fol- 
lows : — 

Ox-cheek soup (tinned), roast beef, tinued plum 
pudding, chapatis. 

We drank whisky and goat’s milk for dinner, and 
mulled Hunza wine — a somewhat queer form of grog — 
with our pipes afterwards. 

We had to dispense with vegetables during this 
little expedition — no liardship this in wintry weather — 
but always procured as much beef, milk, and chapatis 
as. we required from the natives, so we fared very well. 

Dr. Itobertson had annexed the States of Hunza and 
Nagar pending the decision of the Government of India 
as to their disposal ; so we congi'atulated ourselves on 
having our Christmas dinner on what was, at least 
temporarily, British territory — a rather rough and 
desert sample of the Empire, it is true, but still British — 
80 we felt quite at home. <■ 

On December 26 , turning out from under our 
blankets into a bitterly cold morning, we resumed our 
thum-stalkin^, and accomplished the next stage to 
Qulmit. This was a trying march across a howling 
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W'ildemess, over frightful paris, up and down steep 
staircases and scaffoldings. We met several natives 
who were returning to their homes after having been 
impressed by the thum to carry his property to the 
Killik. Tliey told us that he was five marches ahead 
of us, so there was small hope of our coming up with 
him, unless bad weather prevented him from attempt- 
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ing the pass, in wliich case we had him in a trap. One 
of the.sc nuai, ()ii being asked in what direction the 
tiium intended to go, replied that he was about to cross 
the Bam-i-Dunya (the Persian for ‘ Eoof of the World ’), 
the first time any of us had heard the Pamirs thus de- 
signated by a native. 

At last we saw before us the towered fortress of 
Gulmit, sunounded by cultivated fields ; so we halted 
till all our men had come up, and marched in proper 
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order to the gate of the fort. A number of men came 
out to greet us, bearing presents of chapatis, apples, 
and ghee. They had prepared our quarters for us. 
There was ample room for all in the fort, and to us four 
Englishmen a comfortable chamber was assigned in the 
house of a fugitive wazir, having the usual surround- 
ing divan and carved columns. The fire was in the 
middle of the mud floor, the universal fashion here, and 
very trying, too, to unaccustomed eyes ; for the greater 
portion of the smoke does not escape through the square 
hole in the roof, but rolls about the room to torment one. 

Meal, goats, and ghee were requisitioned for our men, 
and the natives, in order to supply us with firewood, 
proceeded to pull down the upper storeys of the fort- 
ress towers, which were partly constructed of stout 
beams. ‘ For now that this country is yours,’ they 
said, ‘ we have no need of forts. We- shall have no 
more fighting ; you will always protect us.’ ' Consider- 
ing that these were British subjects of only a few hours’ 
standing, they had grasped the situation very com- 
pletely. They appeared to thmk that the new regime 
would in many ways be greatly to their advantage. 
They realized that they themselves would be subject to no 
more oppression ; but they scarcely approved of our cur- 
tailment of their prescriptive right to oppress others, and 
thought it hard that they would no longer be at lil)erty 
to support their families by practising the gentlemanly 
professions of caravw-raiding and man-stealing. 

At each village we went through the chief men 
were called up and informed that they were now the 
subjects of the Augresi Sarkar. .We had a Hunza guide 
and interpreter with us, one Abdullah, a cheery, shrewd • 
old rascal, who was a ^eat character in his way. He 
was a bom orator, ana used to make long harangues 
to % tfibesmen on their ne# n|^to:aad M v 
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British citizens. Abdulljfli had the intelligence to dis- 
cover that one way to an Englishman’s heart is by his 
stomach, especially when he is campaigning; so this 
vrise man used to hurry ahead when we approached a 
village, advise the inhabitants as to what delicacies in 
the way of food were best calculated to conciliate the 
conquerors, and see to the immediate preparation of 
the same. 

The chapaiis of fine flour which were presented to 
us at each village were the best I had evei’ tasted. We 
heard that the fair ladies of the zenana had made these 
for us. It appears that there were many women ^in 
these forts ; but we never saw a single one, and did not 
even catch a glimpse of a dark, inquisitive eye peeping 
through a. lattice. The Ilunzas do not keep their 
women in purdah, so this concealment was unusual. 
This distrusf, which. ])assed away when tliey had seen 
more of ns, was no doubt due to the wild reports spread 
by the first fugitives who had come up tJie valley after 
the storming of Nilt ; tliey declared that we were kill- 
ing all the men we found, and sending all the women 
and cliildren to Ijondon, where they were to be sold as 
slaves. 'I’lic people in the remotest regions of the 
1 lindoo Koosh have heard of London, just as they have 
heard of Alexander the Great, and know about aS? much 
of either. Many of these trib(;smeu imagine London to 
be a big fortified village, something like Hunza, and 
several days’ march beyond Gilgit. 

On December 27 we made a rather easy march — 
encountei'ing no bad paris, but having to cross the 
couloirs of two glaciers — to Passu, another small but 
densely-populated rabbit-warren of a fort. 

The people here, having recovered from their panic, 
had returned to their ordinary avocations, and received 
US in a friendly manner! As the religious prejudices 
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which limit our intercourse with most other Mahome- 
dan races do not exist in this Maulai country, we 
were quickly enabled to acquire some insight into the 
character and habits of these new British subjects. 
We found the Hunzas to be a jovial people, fond of 
boisterous merry-making over the flowing bowl,- and 
possessed of a sense of humour rare among Asiatics. 
That strict Mussulmans consider these the vilest of 
Kafirs is not to be wondered at ; for apparently the 
Hunzas are not only free from fanaticism, but are 
devoid of all religious sentiment whatever. They leave 
th^ care of their souls entirely in the hands of their 
spiritual masters, much in the same way as do the 
Buddliists of Ladak, and, like these, they deny tlie exist- 
ence of a heaven or hell, and believe in re-inc.arnation. 

At Passu, as elsewhere, the tribesmen slated tliatthe 
Russians ha<l advised them to resist us, and after liaving 
promised to lend them assistance, had left tliem in the 
lurch. If this be so — and there is lillh? doubt that it is 
so — the over-zealous agents of Russia have kindly played 
into our hands, for the story of her faithlessness will be 
carried throughout all these regions. Tlie Afghan.s 
have not forgotten how the Russians d(;serted them in 
similar fashion at Gabul ; and there is no douljl that out 
rivals are earning for tliemselves a reputation for 
untruthfulness and deceitful do.aling among the luilive.'-; 
on both sides of the Ilindoc Koosh. Some of our 
travellers in Turkestan can tell interesting tale-, in 
evidence of this. 

We found that the men of Passu and of other 
villages higher up the valley were somew'hat anxious to 
ascertain whether they would stiU retain their ancient 
privileges beyond the Hindoo Koosh. It appears that 
the Chinese, for the last 200 years, have given the 
Kanjuts pasturage rights ou the Tagdambash Pamir, 
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and the Khirgiz nomads, who also graze their eattle 
there, ha,ve paid a regular toll to the thum. 

The inhabitants of Passu discussed the recent war 
with us in a cheery way ; they spoke of it as if it were 
some sort of tamasha, a merry little game that had been 
quite, worth the play ing . What tickl ed them immensely 
was the fact that by far the greater portion of the men 
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who had been killed on their side had been Nagaris. 
‘Tlie Nagaris did not wafit to fight,’ said they, ‘but our 
chiefs made them do so ; aijd yet, lo ! we Huiizas have 
esca})ed with very little loss, while hundreds of those 
other foolish fellows were shot.’ 

In the frequent neighbourly little wars between the 
Hunzas and Nagaris, the former have invariably come 
oil’ best. But when the jtwo States are allied against a 
common foe, the shrewd Hunzas so contrive matters that 
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the Nagaris shall bear the brunt of the fighting, and 
that the standing crops or winter stores of Nagar shall 
suffer most from a foreign foray. Once before the 
Hunzas quietly sat down on one side of the river at 
Maiun, and watched the Nagaris fight their battles 
against the Kashmir forces on the Nilt shore. ■ The 
Hunzas evidently regard the Nagaris as an inferior 
people, to he put upon on every occasion. For instance, 
when we first occupied Hunza Castle the head-men 
there had the impudence to suggest that the Nagaris 
should be requisitioned to provide all the supplies for 
our troops in Hunza, as well as foi those in Nagar, and 
that the Hunzas should escape scot-free from all the 
consequences of their rising. Tliey would, no dtiubt, 
gladly have crossed the river and looted the grain of 
their allies for us had we suggested it. 

I am afraid tliat the Hunzas, tliough a jileasaiit 
people to travel among now that they liave been 
brought under subjection, are great rascals ; hut iiypo- 
crisy, at any rate, is not one of tlieii' faults. They are 
quite frankly unprincipled, will unbluslvingly confess to 
acts of abominable treachery, cruelty, and di.shonesty ; 
while there is a refreshing honhomU in their wicked- 
ness that reminds one of the amiable villainy of the 
immortal Count Fosco. These hereditary robbers of 
the frontier are not even loyal to each other, and have 
no scruples in betraying aird plundering their own 
friends and relations on occasion. We now began to 
understand how it was that the men of the upper valley 
were so well disposed to us, and accepted their defeat 
with such cheery resignation.. We observed that 
within every fort the stones were sprinkled with fresh 
blood, and that the remains of recently-slaughtered 
cattle were lyin^ on the ground. The thum and his 
ccnni^anions in flight had lefr behind them large hadi 
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and stores of ^ain, to which the tribesmen were now 
obviously helping themselves very liberally, and were ■ 
living a life of unwonted luxury, feasting on unlimited 
beef and choice meal They were amicably dividing 
among themselves all the possessions of the runaways. 

It is no wonder that they bore us no ill-will for 
having carried war into their valley ; defeat had proved 
a blessing to them, while victory would have brought 
them no advantages. Tlie supplies we requisitioned at 
each village were furnished from the property of the 
unfortunate runaways. Most of these men left the thum 
later on, and returned to their pillaged homes, and no 
doubt when they inquired about their missing cattle 
and grain, their fellow-villagers plausibly explained 
that our seyjoys had eaten the lot, maintaining a dis- 
creet silence as to the far greater share of the good 
things they themselves had enjoyed. 

We found it im[)ossible to procure quarters for our 
Kashmir troops in Passu Fort. The blood and entrails 
of the cows on wliich the Hniizas had been feasting 
were strewn on the floor of every building ; the Hindoo 
sepoys, horrified at a sight so repugnant to their reli- 
gious feelings, w'ould not stay in a place defiled by the 
blood of a sai'red creature, and so the poor fellows, were 
obliged to bivouac outside, despite the extreme cold. 
But the upper storeys of the fortress towers were pulled 
down, ami the beams supplied them with an abundance 
of firewood. 

December 28 was a miserable day : the sky was 
overcast, and a wind of deadly chilliness howled among 
the rocks, driving cloyds of freezing dust before it. 
The country we marched through was bare of any 
vegetation — a chaos of rock and ice and snow alone. 
The mountains were of extradrdinary steepness, and 
terminated in sharp pinfiaclcs. A short distance 
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beyond Passu we had to cross a large glacier that 
• descended to the river-bed, picking our way for two 
miles among boulders of green ice. No description 
would enable one to realise the awful desolation of the 
upper Kanjut Valley in mid-winter. 

Many of those who, of their own free will or by 
compulsion, had accompanied the Thum of Hunza in 
his flight, had now deserted him, and were returning 
to their homes in Hunza and Nagar. On this day we 
passed three parties of these refugees. One was escort- 
ing back two handsome, rosy-cheeked" little boys, who 
from their dress and high-bred features evidently be- 
longed to a family of distinction.' We found they were 
the children of Humayun, who had ])een Wazir ot 
Hunza during the reign of the late Thum, Ghazan Khan, 
the father of the gentleman we were now stalking. 

Safdar Ali, it will be remembered, succeeded to the 
throne after murdering his father ; he then proceeded 
to expel the Wazir Humayun from the country, and 
appropriated his wife. The two boys remained with 
their mother, while Humayun fled to Chitral and be- 
came a firm ally of ours. He is described as a man 
possessed of excellent qualities. It was known that he 
had many friends in Hunza, and that a large party in 
that country was ready to follow him. As such a man 
would be of service to us, he had been recalled from 
Chitral by our iSfeident ; and his two boys, hearing of 
this, had left Safdar Ali and their mother, to rejoin 
their father. The little lads appeared very glatl to see 
us, realizing that they had now got quite safely out of 
the tyrant’s clutches. It is somewhat strange that he 
let them go. In one of his fits of rage" he might have 
murdered them to revenge himself on their father, whom 
he hated ; or he might have kept them, with him as 
hostages. At the time I write this the exiled Humayun . 
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is once more in possession of Ms estates, and is Wazir 
of Huiiza ; wMle Safdar Ali, who had so wronged him, 
is a friendless wanderer on the wastes of Turkestan. 

Our destination this day was the little village of 
IQiaibar, a miserable place at the mouth of a grand 
gorge. The streams were here completely frozen up, 
so that, in addition to other supplies, baskets of ice had 
to be requisitioned, and melted in the cooking-pots to 
produce the water we required. 

Here we met another refugee prince who had escaped 
the thura. This was Khusru Khan, who accompanied 
us during the remainder of this expedition. He is a 
bright boy <.>f si.xteen, and is closely related to both the 
royal Jiouses of Hunza and Nagar. The Hunza Thum’s 
sister was his mother, and the Thum of Nagar’s son, 
Muhammad Klian, was his father. Uzr Khan had 
exptdled iMajliamniad Khan from Kagar, and was there- 
fore. of course, subpicious of the son, and hated the 
young Khusru. If Avas perhaps AveU for Khusru that 
he had placed himself in our hands; for his uncle, the 
heir a])j)a rent of Kagar, would have probably added 
his name to tlie roll of the relations he had murdered, 
hduisru Khan was once a hostage at Gilgit, and was 
gr(;eted as an old friend by some of our officers. 

Twelve of our sepoys, who were ill or sore-footed, 
were left at Kliaibar to aAvait our return, and on 
December 29 the re«t of us marched up the valley to 
the villagt; of Gircha. It was a bleak, sunless day, and 
the grey clouds were low down on the desolate moun- 
tain-slopes. We h.ad to cross to the left bank of the 
Kanjut lliver in order to avoid an inaccessible pari. 
There was an old rope bridge, by which some of us 
passed over, but it was yery frail, and the few remain- 
ing strands of the foot rope began to give way one by one 
under even a single man's weight. ^ Therefore most of 
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the sepoys and all the Balti coolies had to ford the freez- 
ing stream, at this point broad and about three feet deep. 
Fires were lit on the farther bank, at which the men 
could dry their clothes and warm themselves before pro- 
ceeding — an indispensable precaution in this weather. 

It began to snow lightly as we advanced. We had, 
so far, been lucky in our weather. Had the snow fallen 
in earnest it would have made the narrow ledges of 
rock by which we had to cross the paris very dan- 
gerous ; while we should certainly have had some cases 
of frostbite had a strong wind arisen. 

At Gircha we as usual experienced no difficulty in 
obtaining supplies, while we annexed thirty sheep and 
a quantity of grain belonging to the thinn. 

The march of December 30 was our last and most 
arduous one. The ])aris on this stage ?ire high and 
difficult, while the Kaiijut River has to be crossed 
several times by deep and difficult fords. Under these 
circumstances took only twenty-live sepoys on with 
us, leaving the rest of the <;olunin at Girclia. 

With a cold, grey sky aljove us, we slowly toiled 
along tlirougli the gloomiest land imaginable. We had 
now attained a considerable elevation, and the temjxira- 
ture \yas very low, j)n;bably considerably below z(n u, 
but we had no thermometer wdth us to inform us how 
cold it was. 

On this inarch huge pari alter pari projects into the 
river with high, perp(;ndiou,lar cliffs. Consequently the 
road — ^it seems alwurd to apply such a term to these 
Kanjut routes — is ever ascending and descending, the 
traveller having to scramble as best he can from crevice 
to crevice along the face of the precipices. Looked at 
from below, much of the way .appears quite impassable 
for any creature, and it is, indeed, in places difficult 
ei^ for MU-men. . 

■Vfhfli tiiA: tlm W ■ 
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melting snows, is unfordable, this dangerous track is 
the only one ; but in the winter it is possible, though not 
particularly easy, to follow the river-bed on horseback, 
and avoid the paris by frequently fording the torrent. 
The upper road, like so many in this region, is much 
exposed to falling rocks, and a poor Balti who had been 
sent after us from Hunza with stores had one leg com- 
pletely cut olf by a large stone. 

Manners Smith. Molony, Baird, and myself, having 
found three horses at Gircha, followed the lower route, 
and forded the river at twelve different points in the 
course of the day. "The river was frozen over for a 
short distance from ’the banks, though open in the 
centre, and the ice was in that doubtful condition when 
it would bear a horse’s weight at one step and break 
away undin- him at the next ; so that the animals would 
not face themtssage without much forcible persuasion. 
The Kanjdt Jliver i.s so discoloured that it is impossible 
to see what tlie bottom is like, and the horses, after 
aiteruaf ely slipping over and floundering through the ice, 
tumbled about among the hidden boulders, occasionally 
falling into holes and drenching their riders. In a few 
places, where the torrent was deep, they were swept off 
their feet and had to take to swimming. 

We s<.)on began to pieseat a curious appearance. 
The hor.'ies were covered with ice. Prom their shaggy 
coats and stomachs depended icicles, “which grew larger 
after each ford, until they were some tw'O feet in length, 
and clashed together at every moveinent. All our lower 
extremities, too, were encased in ice, while our frozen 
breath hung in masses of ice from our moustaches. 

We were glad when we had accomplished our twelfth 
ford, and saw before us the towers of Misgar, our 
destination. The sepoys and coolies had followed the 
weary track across the mountains ; but they, too, had to 
ford the river at least once. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


HXSaAR — LITTLE GTJHJAL - AN INDIAN ULTIMA THULE — A HUNZA MERRY. 

MAKING — TUE KANJUT SWORD-DANCE—A UUNZA PANTOMIME— DISARMA- 
MENT OF THE TRIBESMEN. 

Misgau is a poor little settlement, but is surrouiuied 
by a towered wall. It is the last inhabited spot of the 
Kanjut Valley, and is 10,200 feet above the sea. Tliis 
curious robber valley, po])ulated by an Aryan race 
which thrusts itself thus, like a narrow wedge, into the 
region of the Mongolians, practically teiininates here. 
The traveller, on proceeding beyond Misgar, will en- 
counter only the Khirgiz nomads and other peoples 
of Tartar type. 

Our occupation of Mi.sgar with our twenty-five 
sepoys now made thi.s the extreme point to whicdi britisli 
influence has extended itito Central Asia. If the 
countries bevond are, as cheerless as that which now 
surrounded us, they would be, scarcely worth influencing 
one way or the other, were it not that this is one of the 
gates of our Indiah Empire, aitd we cannot again allow 
the soldiers of that Power, in which to put any faith is 
suicidal folly, to pak through here and stir up tin* 
populations against us. 

Here there are no trees or otlier vegetation save a 
little poor grass in places. The scenery is not even 
interesting. There are no ^and peaks or clifis; the 
bare mountains, of no gr^at height, 8lo|^ gently to the 
raUqr. The il^doo Koosh kt thb point loses all its 
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usual rugged sublimity, and the passes that lead from 
here on to the Tagdambash Pamir wind over stony 
downs, and are remarkably easy. - 

Thus, the Killik Pass hard by, about 15,000 feet, was 
still open and practicable for horses, and it remains so 
throughout the winter, save in exceptionally rigorous 
seasons. The road over this pass into China is un- 
doubtedly less difficult and dangerous in winter than is 
the road we had left behind us leading across the Borzil 
and Tragbal passes into Kashmir. The snowfall is much 
heavier, and occurs at a considerably earlier date on 
the Soutlieni ranges than on the Hindoo Koosh. It is 
probable, now that ifterchants need no longer fear the 
Kanjut robbers, that the road up lids valley, across the 
Tagdambash Pamir to Yarkand, may become a great 
caravan route between India and Central Asia, and sup- 
plant the longer and more difficult road by way of Leh 
and the Karakoram. But a good deal of blasting will 
first have to be carried (.>n among the Kanjut paris, and 
the Indus Valley below Boonji must be open to us. 

The higher portion of the Kanjut Vallejo extending 
from near Gulniit to tlie jjasses of the Hindoo Koosh, is 
generall}' known as Little Guhjal. This district was 
(•olonis(al two centuries ago by refugees from the Afghan 
country of W'akkan. At Misgar especially one notices 
that the majority of the inhabitants are of a different 
type to that of the MuuEa Hards, and here they still 
speak the Wakki language instead p^f the Burishki dia- 
lect of the Kanjuts. Kearly every niau we met in Mis- 
gar also understood Persian. 

On December 31 *ve took a holiday, and saw the 
old year out at this cheerless Indian Ultima Thule. 

Our expedition up the valley, though successful in 
its other objects, had proved' a failure so far as our 
thum-stalking was concerned. This we had antici- 
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pated, for the monarch had got too long a start of us ; 
and now that we were at the foot of the Pamirs we 
could .follow him no farther, our orders of course pre- 
venting us from crossing the passes into Chinese terri- 
tory. A Bussian officer under like circumstances would 
have had a freer hand, and would have troubled him- 
self little as to whose lands he was trespassing over 
when in full chase of his quarry. 

On this day Lieutenant Townshend joined us with 
five sepoys, having left at Gircha the rest of the small 
party with which he had marched from Hunza. He 
had been sent to penetrate some tributary nullahs of 
the Kanjut, to carry on the same work which had em- 
ployed us in the main valley — the reconnoitring of the 
country and the disarmament of the natives. 

It being New Year’s Eve we got up a tamasha after 
supper. Several fires, forming a lai-ge circle, were lit 
outside in the clear frosty air, and we ' all — officers, 
sepoys, Baltis, and natives, the latter far (jutnumbering 
our party — sat round in a ring as spectators, while in 
<the centre the Hunzas gave us an entertainment of a 
most interesting character. 

For fourteen centuries, it is said, have these tribes 
men lived as they do now, unchanging in manners or 
dress.' The singing, dancing, and music of this evening’s 
nautch were all traditional, and a thousand years ago a 
Hunza merry-making would have doubtless been little 
different from this one. 

In this country 'women never dance, so men only 
took part in this performance. It is the custom here 
for every big man to maintain his band of musicians, 
which accompanies him when he makes a journey. 
Later .on we requisitioned the thum’s own orchestra for 
our nautches ; but on this occasion we had to satisfy our- 
sidves with the band of one of tiie fWitive wazirs, cemsist- 
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bg of kettle-drums, tomtoms, mandolines, and strange 
wind instruments bearing some resemblance to clarionets. 

These Kanjut musicians are really excellent in then- 
way : the melodies, barbaric and in the minor key, are 
often singularly impressive ; and the songs are not the 
melancholy lamentations of a subject and oppressed 
race, but the spirited war-chants of a conquering 
people, in which the bara triumphantly celebrates old 
figlits, su ccessful forays, and the raids on caravans of 
trfiasure ; while to the furious beating of tomtoms all 
the tribesmen round clap tlieir hands and energetically 
join, with finshing (-yt'S, in tlie savagely exultant chorus, 
- -the sort of tiling to quicken the pulses of men and 
excite in them t!ie lust of battle. 

Variou,' native dances, mostly graceful and stately, 
but somet imes ticreely energetic, filled up the intervals 
between the sdtigs. ^hnv one man alone, now two or 
four, would step into the ring anti engage in the pleas- 
ing (iguics, which w-ere entirely different from those of 
the tiresome nautches of most Oriental countries. 
I’luM'e were sonu' dances furious as thirse of hemp-in- 
toxicated dervi'^lios, when the drums and tomtoms 
would kee}) up a tremendous rolling, while the tribes- 
men sliouii-d and clapped their hands to excite the 
dancers 'o si ill more frantic ellbrts. 

AVe discovered that this was the very band that 
used to play in Alaini. Fort during the campaign. 
Wlicn last wc had heard these, inen raise this din of 
shouting and lomloiuing, it was to inflame the tribes- 
men wilii warlike ardour .and excite them to slaughter 
US ; and yef., Inme Ave Avere having a merry smoking- 
concert in the company of these late enemies, now fel- 
low British subjects, and their head-men were. sitting 
by us, show'iug a due appreefation of the cheroots and 
lint whisky-aud-Avater we provided.^ 
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gave a burlesque version of a day’s ibex-stalking. First 
there danced into the ring with ridiculous antics two 
huge ibex. Each was made up of a stick framework 
covered with cloths, two real ibex horns surmounting 
the head. Two men under the framework, their bodies 
concealed by it, supplied the quadruped with its proper 
number of legs. The animals having completed their 
pas de deux, had a butting-match, and then proceeded 
to graze quietly. Two sportsmen now crawled cauti- 
ously on, one evidently intended for a sahib, the other 
for his native shikaree. A boy on all-fours, got up as 
a comic and irrepressible dog of uncertain breed; ac- 
companied them. The shikaree, -lying behind a rock, 
scanned the whole horizon earnestly. Suddenly he 
started. Was that an ibex grazitig oti that far hillside 
yonder ? (some four paces off). He shaded his eyes with 
Ids hand, straining his sight, but was unable to make 
sure; so, creeping up tf) the mnsiciansi he took a 
clarionet from one of them, and applying his eye to it 
as if it were a telescope, he turned it in the direction of 
the ibex. He gave a low c.huckle of satisfaction, j)nt 
dotrvn the telescope, and with exultant smile sigidlied 
by gestures to the sahib that there was the most magni- 
ficent ibex possible on the opposite mount, -lin. U« 
spread'out his arms to indicate the extraordinary span 
of the horns from tip to tip. 1’he saliib expressed 
doubt, and in capital pantomime ijiformed his attendant 
that he was guilty of gross exaggeration. Tim .shikaree 
appeared hurt, handfed the telescope to his master, and 
pointed out to him the direction in w'hich he should 
look. The sahib then perceived the phenomenal beast, 
and opened his mouth in wonderment. ‘ I told you so,' 
nodded the shikaree. The stalking now commenced. 
The sahib seized his rifle, a sepby’s Snider, and wriggled 
over the ground on his stomach, in a snake-like fashion 
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iio s^ib could imitate, until he was within easy range — 
two inches — of the larger ibex. He took deliberate aim, 
and pulled the trigger. He was evidently an indifferent 
rifle-shot, for the ibex, though considerably startled, 
was not touched, but scampered away, and surveyed the 
subsequent proceedings from a safe distance. Next 
came a most natural bit of business, which showed 
that the Kanjuts are keen observers of the ways of 
men. The angry and disappointed sahib walked back 
and kicked his shikaree. ‘So like a sahib, that,’ was 
the remark of one of us. But the other ibex had not 
yet taken alarm, so the sahib wriggled along once 
more, made sui e of his success this time by placing the 
muzzle of his rifle against the animal’s heart, and the 
click of tlm trigger was followed by the fall of the huge 
creature, which, with a wild shriek (from both of the 
men beneath j, collapsed into an indistinguishable heap 
ui)Ou the ground. Then followed the exultation of the 
sahib ; flattering smiles of the shikaree, who put out his 
hand for bakshish from his master, and received it; 
and gi’eat delight of the comic dog, who, wagging his 
tail vigorously, prcjcoedcd to devour the ibex until he 
was wJiipped off 

The Hunza campaign over, I now bethought myself 
how I was to get home without delay. It is possible 
for small bodies of moi to cross the Himalayas in mid- 
winter, though so far I's the transport of troops or 
supphes is concerned the passes are closed untU the 
end of May, or sometimes later. ’ 

Spedding and Beech had already started for 
Srinagur, but instead oft following the Kashmir road 
across the Borzil Pass, they had taken a circuitous 
route by the Indus Valley to Skardu, and thence to the 
Leh road and across the Zoji La. By going this way 
they would encounter only one pass, and that a com- 
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paratively easy one, instead of the two dangerous 
passes on the other road ; while they would have little 
difficulty in obtaining supplies and transport, an almost 
impossible matter on the military road. 

I decided to follow their example, more especially 
as by doing so I should visit a good deal of country, that 
was new to me, and penetrate those wonderful gorges of 
the Indus above Boonji of which I had heard so much. 
The distance from Misgar to Srinagur by tliis route is 
500 miles, or forty-eight marches; and Eawal Pindi, 
my nearest railway-station, in India, was 700 miles off. 
Much of the road is very difficult, and quite impassable 
for horses : I was certain to find many marches under deep 
snow, while the cold would be intense, so that I had any- 
thing but a comfortable journey to look forward to. 

On January 2 the flying column set out. on its re- 
turn march to Hunza, which we reached afUjr six days’ 
scaling of paris, clambering over glaciers, and wading 
across rivers. Ours was a curious -looking force now • 
the men's clothing had suffered a good deal after a cam 
paign in so rough a country; boots, too, were falling to 
pieces, and were replaced by bandages ; but tin; ragged 
uniforms were at times gaily bedecked witli icicles, 
which rattled merrily as the sepoys marched along. 

When we ascended the valley Manners Smith had 
ordered the head-men to collect the arms in I lunr several 
districts, and these were now awaiting us, piled up, in 
each fortress. Our Balti coolies were laden witli bundle.s 
of weapons, and we arrived at Gilgit with an interesting 
collection. We confiscated a number of ancient matcli- 
locks, swords, and shields, but- we found very few rifles. 
Several jingals of Chinese make were delivered to us — 
heavy -^all-guns -mth rough, wooden stocks, firing bullets 
of the size of large chestnuts. Some of the curious shirts 
of mail were also brought toms, and we carried back 
with a quantity of the thum’s cattle and grim. 
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We reached Hunzaon January 6. Six hundred men 
of the Imperial Service regiments were now left to 
occupy Hunza and Nagar, Lieutenant Townshend being 
appointed Military Governor, and the rest of the force 
marched to Gilgit on January 7, 

A dak arrived at Hunza before we started, but 
when we went up to receive our expected letters from 
home, it was explained to us that this was the Chinese, 
and not the Lidian mail. A postal service of a sort 
between Yarkand aiid Gilgit, by way of the Killik, had 
thus already been opened. The thum had not per- 
mitted letters to be carried through his country, but 
now the first letter that had come by the new route in- 
formed us that the fugitive monarch was in soi’e straits : 
his followers were rapidly deserting him, the Chinese 
had not received him wdf h open arms, as he had expected 
they would, and the men who still remained with him 
had been divided into three parties, otherwise they 
could not have obtained a sulTicieney of food on those 
desolate table-lands. 

To show their loyally to us the Hunzas now volun- 
teered to cany the big cannon of Iluuza Ca.stle, which 
had been manufactured by the unfortunate Yarkander, 
to Gilgit, as a trophy for the Agency. It was dis- 
mounted, and loO natives- — three gangs of fifty relieving 
each other -actually succeeded in dragging this pon- 
derous piece of artillery over the rough ti\ack to Gilgit 
in little over a week. Four other captured sher bachas 
were also brought in. 

Our troops, followed by the Baltis laden with cap- 
tured weapons and flags, made a triumphant entry into 
Gilgit on January 11. Crowds of natives were collected 
on the maidan to welcome the victorious army, and the 
band of Alidad Khan, Eajah-of Gilgit, played stirring 
music in honour of our haying overthrown that prince’s 

• I I 8 
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taJ^er ; for AUdadis (lie son old ZafarJUi, the Thum of 
. Nagar. Colonel Durand, we were glad to find, waa suffix 
Gently recovered to ride out and meet us, and the othei^ 
. “Irouhdhd officers were also in a fair way of recovery. ' 
N When I4eft Qilgit it was not known what measures 
the Indian Government would take for the future, con- 
trol of the Hunza-Nagar States. Since then it has 
been decided to place Hazim Khan, half-brother to 
Safdar Ali, on the throne of Hunz^ and to reinstate 
old 25afar IQian, who had fought us against his will, in 
Nagar. Zafar Khan’s murderous son, Uzr Khan, who 
had escaped across the Killik, was arrested by 'the 
Chinese authorities, and was brought to Gilgit by an 
escort of Chinese soldiers. I do not think he will be 
let loose to work further mischief ; the state prison of 
Hari Parbat, in Srinagur, will probably be his residence 
for the future. Many of the refugee tribesmen have 
now returned to their homes, the Chinese having dis- 
armed them and conducted them across the frontier. 
But the deposed thum, Safdar Ali, is still beyond the 
Hindoo Koosh. 

The two States now recognise the Empress of India 
as their suzerain. Their country is open to us ; but, 
provided that they remain loyal to tlie paiamount 
Power,* and abstain from slave-dealing and brigandage, 
the tribesmen will be permitted to manage their own 
affairs. This appears to be a most satisfactory arrange- 
ment for both parties, and our prestige on this fron- 
tier wUl gain as much by our unexpected clemency as 
by the success of our arms. 

Thus were the operations in Hpnza-Nagar brought to 
a dose. The greatest credit is due to Colonel Durand, 

^ who so. skilfully jplanned this expedition ; to his officers, 
fwho conducted it so ably ; and to the gdlant sepoys, 
who fought so well under leaders worthy them. 
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CHAPTER XXXn 


FROM OILOIT TO RAWAL PINDI — A TROOP OF KINOS— THE INDUS YALLET 
ABOVE BOONJI —SBVEN MARCHES IN SNOW— THE ZOJI LA IN WINTER — 
BAWAL PINOl AND HOME. 

Mir long journey from Gilgit to Eawal Pindi, instead of 
being the dull and t^rearisome one 1 had anticipated, 
proved to be exceedingly interesting, and quite unique 
in some ret pects. I was, indeed, in luck’s way, for 
Doctor Robertson, his services as Political Officer being 
no longer needed now that the campaign had termi- 
nated, was also travelling to India, and I was enabled to . 
join his party. 

The natives of our remote dependencies, of States 
allied to us, and even of countries with which we at 
present have no political relations, are often taken on a 
tour through India in order that they may realize the 
civilisation, the wealth, and the military strength of our 
Empire, and on their return to their homes be*able to 
spread a report of what they have experienced. 

This wise policy, of tlie Indian Government was 
pursued on this occasion, and Doctor Robertson was 
instructed to bring to India as guests of the Vicerby, 
not only the six Kafirs who had accompanied him from 
Kafiristan, but some leading men of the hill-tribes who 
occupy the countries round Gilgit. It was certainly an 
aristocratic party, and included a few descendants of 
Alexander the Great, as* well* as other men of ancient 
family. We had with its two young princes of the 
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royal houses of Hunza and Nagar, Sekandar Ehan and 
Khusru Ehan; other notables of the two States we 
had just brought under subjection, and several of their 
foUov^rs ; and also Akbar Khan, Eajah of Punial, with 
some PuniSlis — ^in all about fifty men, who were to 
proceed to Calcutta, ‘ personally conducted ’ by Doctor 
Kobertson, and pay their salaams to the Viceroy. 

The long journey across the Himalayas with these 
half-savage hiUmen, whom we always used to speak of 
as Bobertson’s kings, was a curious and instructive 
one, many humorous incidents occurring by the way. 
As one would expect in a travelling party of rival 
kings, there was a good deal of jealousy and bickering 
now and then ; and the order of precedence, which 
was intimately connected with the commissariat, was a 
troublesome business. Each chief drew all the rations 
for his own party ; but the amount he 'required de- 
pended upon his own particular rank, arid hot upon 
the number of mouths he had to feed. Thus, a rajah 
with only two followers expected more goats and ghee 
than an inferior rajah who had a dozen men with him. 
To have apportioned to one a half-pound too much or 
too little of salt or sugar would have been to ignore 
the delicate distinctions of rank between the rulers, a 
slight that would have caused much heart-burning. 
But it was impossible to entirely humour the caprices 
of these haughty village kings-, for supplies were often 
too scarce to be wasted in observance of strict etiquette. 

The party consisted entirely of fine yoiing men, 
sturdy mountaineers full of energy, who got up a 
tamasha at every opportunity oij the march ; and the 
athletic Punialis and Hunzas, who had so recently 
been trying to cut each other’s throats, now engaged in 
rivalry at polo whenever horses^ were procurable. They 
all behaved excellently as a rule, and thoroughly en- 
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joyed their tour; but occasionally the hare-brained 
young kings, full of high spirits as they were, required 
a httle looking after. Eobertson is not only a ven- 
turesome explorer and a clever Political Officer, 'but he 
makes an admirable travelling tutor to youlhful princes 
— parental in manner, not too severe, but maintaining 
due discipline. 

The six Kafirs had weird ways, and as we marched 
through Baltistan they puzzled and terrified the timid 
natives of that country. The Kafir idolaters are looked 
upon with superstitious dread by their neighbours, and 
the Balds believe that they are cannibals. One of the 
Kafii’s, a boy of sixteen, who had picked up a little 
Hindustani, heard of this, and on entering a village it 
was a standing joke with him — to the huge amusement 
of his companions — to walk seriously up to the fattest 
Balti he could see — the lumbadar if possible — ^poke him 
with his finger as a butcher would a calf, and say, 
‘ This one seems well fed ; he will do for our supper.’ 
As often as not the Balti, to judge from his scared ex- 
pression, took the proposition quite seriously at first, 
and turned pleatlingly to the sahib for protection. The 
religious belief of these heathen Kafirs appears to be 
curioiisly assimilative. They claimed the Gurkhas as 
co-roligumists, because they killed their goats with some- 
wliat similar rites ; they also thought that the creed of 
sahibs must be the same as their own, because they too 
had no prejudices concerning what they ate or drank; and 
before they reached Eawal Pindi they exhibited an inclina- 
tion to adopt Mahomedanism,and used to go ofi* the road 
to pay their salajuns to Mussulman saints and hermits. 

It took us some days to get all ready for the start, 
and the kings, of course, had first to put the affairs of 
their several States in ordelr, and appoint regents to 
rule for them in their absence. 
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We set out on January 23, and it was with regret 
that I left Gilgit and all the capital fellows there. In 
addition to the Viceroy’s guests, we had with us two 
Pathan sepoys returning to India on leave, and four 
servants. On the bad parts of the road we sometimes 
had as many as 175 coolies to carry the baggage, and 
supplies; so our party was rather a large one to 
attempt the Himalayan passes in winter. 

I have already had so much to say on mountain 
journeys that I will give but a brief outline of this 
one. Krst we followed the Gilgit Eiver, by the left 
bank, to its junction with the Indus, and then ascended 
the valley of the latter river to Skardii. It is 1^2 miles 
by this route from Gilgit to Skardu, and the road has 
the reputation of being the worst in Kashmir territory, 
so much so that it is spoken of as being only practi- 
cable for experienced cragsmen, and the' descriptions 
one reads of it are enough to make one’s hliir -stand on 
end. The reality is not quite so bad ; but I should not 
have liked to attempt some portions of this road on my 
first arrival in this country. Nine months’ scrambling 
among the Himalayas had naturally increased my con- 
fidence on a hillside. 

The Indus here rushes between stupendous defiles, 
and forTeagues at a time one sees nothing but almost 
perpendicular crags between the foaming water and 
the sky. The e^r-recurring, accents and descents, 
sometimes of several thousands of feet, are very trying. 
In places one scaled the dlifi* by rough ladders, by 
clambering up the trunks of trees standing up on end, 
from ledge to higher ledge, or "vyith the assistance of 
pegs stuck here and there in little crevices in the rock. 
On one march a pari is avoided by an ascent to the 
height of 10,26(1 feet above Uie’sea. 

Thin was.piild for the first few marches; 
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but as we advancedt higher up the valley it became 
colder ; and when we reached the great sandy plain of 
Skardu, which I had last seen glowing under the fierce 
summer sun, it was covered in snow. 

At Skardu we provided ourselves with leg-wraps, 
socks, and gloves of putto and sheepskin, sufiicient for 
the whole party, so as to be well prepared to meet the 
great cold in front of us. We heard that Spedding and 
Beech had safely crossed the Zoji La some time back, and 
before anysnowto speak of hadfallen; butsince then there 
had been a heavy fall, and the pass was in a dangerous 
condition, the snow, even at Dras, being five feet deep. 

From Skardu we* proceeded by what is the usual 
winter road to Srinagur, the summer one being over 
the plateau of Deosai. We continued the ascent of 
the Indus Valley for six marches above Skardu — the 
road often vile' — and then went up the tributary Sum 
nullah to its junction with the Dras stream. This 
brought us on to the Leh road, and from here to Srina- 
gur 1 retraced my route of the previous spring. We 
had now attained a considerable height, and the cold 
became more severe at each stage. On leaving the 
village of Gangani we had to traverse seven marches 
deej)ly covered in snow. 

On February 13 we reached the serai of Dras, 
standing out dark against a world of snow. The snow 
was now falling stea(Uly,*and the cold was more intense 
than any I had ever experienced before. It would 
have been interesting to have had ‘ a thermometer with 
us. The weather-wise Thanadar of Dras, who had 
assisted Bower and myself across the pass in May, told 
us that aU communication had been cut off, even for 
the dak, for two weeks, that the snow had been -falling 
heavily for days, and that therefore all the tracks had 
been obliterate. ' 
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IVom here there was a foiyj days’ march over a 
snowy wilderness before us, on which no supplies were 
obttunable ; and as with our large following we should 
soon have eaten up Dras, and consumed all the fuel 
there, it was absolutely necessary that we should push 
on at the very earliest opportunity, I need scarcely 
say that all arrangements for our journey had been 
made before we left Gilgit. Instructions had been sent 
ahead of us to the officials on tlie road to collect 
supplies, and Captain Trench, the acting Eesident in 
Srinagur, was despatching a large party of coolies with 
all necessaries to meet us in the Sind Valley. But’ still 
our position was an anxious one should the bad weather 
continue, audit looked as if we should have to take our 
choice between the risks of famine and frostbite. 

We had to remain at Dras during February 14, the 
snow stUl falling too heavily to allow ‘of a start, and 
small quantities of fuel were served out, I'he aspect of 
the country round, the hard 'sky, the intensity of the 
cold, the stillness of the freezing air, impressed the 
imagination with an image of eternal and hopeless winter 
— so absolute a winter that one could not bring oneself 
to realize that it would ever yield to any summer sun, 
that it could ever be anything else than winter in this 
frightful place. 

But at dawn on February 15 there was an improve- 
ment in the weather, so, after wrapping legs and hands 
well up in sheepskins, and putting on snow-glasses, we 
pushed on to the rest-house of Matayun. As I have 
explained in my description of the Leh road, the ap- 
proach to the Zoji La from this >8ide is by an almost 
imperceptible ascent ; the traveller is practically on the 
sununit of the pass for two marches, crossing bleak- 
snowy downs and platea^is, often swept by fierce winds 
wMch are as fatd as those of ihe 
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We safely reached the rest-house of Matayun, and 
passed the night there. As good-luck would have it, 
the weather was favourable on the following morning, 
so we set out to face the pass. 

The descent on the southern side is as abrupt as 
the ascent from the north is gradual. The winter road 
is down a steep gully blocked up with enormous masses 
of snow, which I have already described; and here 
there is a sudden drop of quite 2,000 feet. There was 
some appearance of bad weather in the sky, and our 
anxious guides hurried us on all day, permitting no 
halt'of any duiation. Just as we reached the^edge of 
the plateau, and were about to commence the descent 
of the nullah, a strong wind suddenly sprung up, whirl- 
ing clouds of frozen snow, like spray, into the air. It 
was well that it had not overtaken us before, for tired 
men could not long have contended with this icy blast, 
and We h‘ad been dragging ourselves througli deep, 
soft snow for nearly ten hours. 

An extraordinary stampede now took place. The 
i',oolies, knowing their danger, literally threw themselves 
down the almost precipitous snow slopes of the nullah, 
t umbling over each other, leaping, sliding, and rolling, 
hurrying for shelter to the bottom, far below, in any way 
they could, and as quickly as they could, almost regard- 
loss in their panic of the crevasses that opejied out at 
the foot of the nullah jnlg the torreut= rushing under the 
piled-up snow. One man did fall through, but was 
hauled out at once, and we were soon all sitting safely 
round the fires in the rest-huts of Baltal, miserable holes 
that appeared very cheerful and comfortable to us now, 
and we cared no longer for the wind that howled 
outside. 

It was a great relief to have got our large party 
here in safety; all anxiety was over now, the dreaded 
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mountain had been crossed, there were no more diffi- 
culties ahead, and it was all easy-going from Baltal to 
London. 

The Durbar sent a number of horses to meet us near 
Sonamerg ; so. that we were aU mounted for the rest of 
the journey, and baggage-animals took the place of 
coolies* 

The passage of the great mountain-range had brought 
us suddenly from the dreary northern deserts and an 
Arctic winter into the sweet Sind Valley. We rode 
through the soft air of the Kashmir spring-tide, crocus 
and other flowers blossoming at our feet, the fruit-trees 
budding in the orchards, the hills -on either side of us, 
where not covered with fine piue-woods, green with 
young grass — a land where all, indeed, but the spirit of 
man was divine ; for now around us once more were the 
false-smiling, jabbering Kashmiris, clad in Cheir women’s 
robes, looking contemptible wretches by the side of our 
manly Kaujuts and Punialis. 

The practical-minded hillmen looked with gloating 
eyes at the rich vale they were descending. They had 
never seen the like in their mountains, and their mouths 
watered at the unlimited capacity of the country for the 
feeding of cattle and goats. 

Many of the tribesmen rode well ; hut some had 
little or no experience of the saddle, and often, as we 
were cantering along, a riderless hprse would be seen to 
break aAvay from our troop, showing us that yet another 
king, had tumbled off. Tlte Kafirs were constantly 
being thrown, and appeared to enjoy it. In the whole 
of Kafiristan, it seems, there is but one horse, which was 
presented to a Kafir chieftain by the Mehtar of Chitral. 
It is considered a most valuable piece of property, and is 
much admired, but is never ridden, and wanders about 
the hillsides with the she^ and goats, living as it Uk^. 
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We rather astoniahed the citizens of Srinagur as we 
rode in a body into the capital, the kings having 
donned their most gorgeous raiment for the occasion. 
The tribesmen marvelled much at the thronged bazaars, 
the palaces, castles, mosques and temples, and the broad 
river prowded with boats and barges. 

Their next excitement was the passage of the great 
Woolar Lake in doongahs. Several of them were sea- 
sick ; and the Kafirs, who had never seen a boat before, 
seemed rather .scare’d, and did not take nearly so readily 
to navigation as to horsemanship. 

‘But it was when we had passed Murree, and looked 
down from the southernmost mountain-spur on the far- 
stretching, sunlit plains of India, that the hiUmen 
expressed their greatest astonishment. Seme of them 
had never before left their country, had lived all their 
lives between* tjie narrow horizons of the Himalayan, 
gorges,' and so ininiense a landscape as this was a 
revelation to them. 

But while the Bards were enthusiastic in their enjoy- 
ment of their new experiences, and took an intelligent 
interest in all they saw, the Kafirs, like most savages, 
hioked with a stu])id indiflerence at the marvels round 
them. Once, indeed, I saw' them excited by an incident 
wliich opened their eyes to what appeared to them a 
most extraordinary and unnatural state of things. We 
were descending tlie Muryee road, when a Kafir hap- 
pened to remark that he was feeling hungry. Eobertson 
bought him some chapatis at a wayside shop. The Kafir 
saw the money change hands. ‘ How is this ? ’ he in- 
quired in surprise. ‘Bo you have to pay for fo6d in 
(liis country?’ Eobertson replied in the afiirmative. 

‘ What a country I’ cried the Kafir in amazement. Then, 
after pondering awhile, he continued doubtfully, ‘Sup- 
posing a man had no money in this country, he might 
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starve.’ On being told that this was quite possib^ 
he shook with uncontrollable laughter. It was the 
best joke he had ever heard. He then explained this 
ridiculous system to his companions, and they roared 
in chorus. ■ 

On February 28 we reached Eawal Piiuli, and on 
the same day 1 bade farewell to Dr. Robertson and his 
kings, who had months of wonderful experiences before 
them — trains, the ocean steamers, an.d the splendours of 
Indian, cities — a^d travelled back to London as fast as 
Indian railways and the P. and 0 vessels could 
take me. 

Thus ended neaily a year’s [ileasanl wandfaings up 
and down the realm of the Maharajah Pertah Sing, in 
which I had lived in the midst of several interesting 
races — fantastic Ladakis, harmless lialtis. manly Dards, 
gallant Gurkha, Dogra, Pathan, and Sikl;* ttildiery. And 
I was also fortunate enough to ampiire theVricndship of 
many of those soldiers and civilians of our own race 
who in the Par East maint.aiu the glory of onr Empire, 
working bravely and loyally. T!u;r(! one stanns to live 
in a purer atmosphere, and ohl- fashioned jiatriotism 
' 'lakes the place of jjarochial-politics squabbling. It is 
i'jn Asia, perhaps, that one realizes best what Great 
V Britaiif is, and there one se(‘s the pick of her sons living 
■ the larger and nobler life that men should live. 
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Walpole. --IUSTOKY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE (JONt.U.USlON OF 'THE 
GREAT WAR IN 181f» TO 1858. By 
Sir SPKNi’Eu Walpole, K.C.B. 6 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 6.?. e.uh, 

Wylie (JA.MBS Hamilton, M.A.). 
HISTORY OP ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. 4 vols. Crown. 8vo. 
Vol. 1., 1399-U04, 10s. 6(f. Vol. H., 
1405-1406, 15s. [Old of print). Vol. 
III., 1407-1411, 15s. Vol. IV., 1411- 
' 1413, 21s. 

THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DEATH OF JOHN HUS* Cr. 
8vo, 6$. net. 
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'JBaoon.— THE liETTERS AND LIFE OP 
\ , FKANCIS BACON. INCLUDING ALL 
. HH OCCASIONAL WORKS. EcUted 
j . by Jambs Speddino. 7 vols. 8vo, £4 4 a 

Bagehot- BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES. By Walteb Bag shot. 
Crown 8vo, Bs. m. 


Foreign Courts AND FOREI^ 
HOmES. By A. M. F. . Crown 8vOf|ir. ' 

Foy.-the early history 

CHARLES JAMES FOX. By tbd 
Right Hon. Sir G. 0. TbevblyaIT, Bwfi, 
Library Editvm. 8vo, 18a 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8 to, 3s. 6rf.. 


A Carlyle.-THOMAS CARLYLE : A ! 
H istory of his Life. By J a mbs Anthony | 
Frohdb. Crown 8vo. 1795-1835. 2 | 
vols. 7a 1834-1381. 2 vols. 7a | 

Crozier.—MY INNER LIFE: being a! 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and i 
Autobiogrsiphy. By John Beattik! 
Crobiek, LL.D. 8vo, 145. | 

Dante.-THE LIFE AND WORKS OP I 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI: being an In-* 
troduction to the Study of the ‘ Divina j 
Comniedia By the Rev. J. F. IIooan, ; 
D.D. With Portrait. 8vo, 12a M. j 

Danton.-LIPE OF DANTON. B> A. ; 
H. Bee-SLY. With Portraits. Or. Svo,6.s-. ' 

De Bode. -THE BARONESS De! 
BODE, 1775-1803. By William S. . 
Ciiilde-Pembekt<jn. With \ I’hoto- 
gravure Portraits and otlier lllu.strations. 
8vo, gilt top, 125. 6d. net. 

Duncan.— ADMIRAL DUNClAN. By 
The Earl of Campkrdown. With 3 ' 
Portraits. 8vo, Ids. [ 

Erasmus., 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMLS, , 

' ' By James Anthony Fuoude. Crown ' 
8vo, 35. 6iZ. j 

THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, from I 
his earliest Letters to his Filty-tir.-<t , 
Year, arranged in Order o.f Time. 
English Translations, with a Com- 
mentary. By Francis Morgan 
Nichols. 8vo, 185. net, 

Faraday.-FARADAY AS A DIS- 
COVERER. By John Tyndall. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 

Fdnelon : hie Friends and his Enemiev, | 
1851-1715. By E. K. Sanders. With! 
Portrait.' 8vo, IDs, 6d. r 


Granville. -SOME RECORDS OF 
THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her 
Grand-daughk'r, the Hou. Mrs. Ou}' 
FIELD. With 17 Portraits. 8vo, gilt top, 
165. net ' 

Grey.-MEMOlU OF SIR GEORGE 
GREY, BAHT., G.C.B., 1799-1882. 
By Mandell Creiuhton, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of Jiondon. With 3 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, 65. net. 

Hamilton. -LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. Bv R. P. Graves. 8vo, 
3 vols. ir>5. each. Addenddm. 8vo, 
6d, sewed. 

Harrow School Rcgicter (The), 
1801 - 1000. Steond Edition, 1901. 
Edit'd by M. Dauolish, Barrister- 
at-Law. 8vo, 1.^5. iict. 

Havelock. MEMOIBS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 
John Ct.A rk. M a kshma.n. Cr. 8 v < j , Js. (id. 

Haweis. -MV MUSICAL LIFE. By 
the Rca. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait 
uf Richard Wagner an* I 3 IlluHtratiOns, 
Crown 8vo, 6". net. 


Hiley.- -MEMORIES OF, HALF' A' 
CENTURY. By the Rev,^' dfeiL HiLRt, 
D.{.>. With Portrait. 

Holroyd (Maria ' 


THE GIRLHOOD 01*. MARIA 
SEPHA HOLROYD (Lady . 

of Alderley). Rc<3ordt»d in LeiteiCftT^ A- 
Hundred Years Ago,' from , 

Edited by J, H. Adeane. 

Portraits. 8vo, 18#. 


THE early MARRIED IWm 
MARIA JOSEPHA, UDY #3^ 
LEY OF ALDERLEY. FROM.U^- 
Mted by J. H. ADBaKh. 

VortttdU, ate. 8vo, 18i^ 
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Kuater.-THB LIFE OF SIR 
WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C,S.L, M.A., LL.D. Author of ‘A 
History of Britisli India,* etc. By 
Francis Henry Shrink, F.S.S. With 
6 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 4 other 
Illustrations. 8vo, Ids. net. 

JTackson.-STONEWALL JACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut.-Col. 0. F. R. Henderson. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, net. 

I.eslie.-~TUE LIFE AND CAM- 
PAIGNS OF ALEXANDER LESLIE, 
FIRSTEARLOFLEVEN. Ji> Charles 
Sanford Terry, M.A. With Maps 
and Plans. 8vo, Kit. 


' Meade.-GENERAL SIR RICHARE 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORV 
! STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. By Thomas Hbnbi 
i Thornton. With Portrait, Map and 
! Illustrations. 8vo, 10.y. 6rf. net. 

! Morris. -THE LIFE OP WILLIAM 
MORRIS. By J. W. Maokail. With 
2 Portraits and 8 other II lustrations 
by E. H. New, etc. 2 vols. Large 
' CroAvn 8vo, lO-v, net. 

On the Banks of the Seine.— By 
A. M. F. , Authore.ss of * Foreign Gonrte 
^ aiid Foreign TTornes '. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Paget.— MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OP 
: SIR JAMES PAOET. Edited by 
Stephen Paget, one of his sons. With 
6 Portraits (3 Photogravures) and 4 
other Illustrations. 8vo, 12.9. M. net. 


Luther.— LIFE OF LUPHER. By 
JUUOS Kostlin. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 
8vo, 3.9. 6^. • 


Pearson.-CH ARLES HENRY PEAR- 
SON, Author of ‘ National Life and 
Cluaracter’, .Alenionals by Himself, 
his Wife and his Friends. Edited by 
Wir.LiAM Stebbino. With a Portrait. 
8vo, 14 a-. 


Macaulay.— THE LIB'E AND LET-; 
TEllS OF LORD MACAULW. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. 0. 'riiEVELYAN, | 
Bart. 

Pujiu/ar EdUioti. I v«d. Cr, 8vo, ‘ 
2s. 

StHdent’m 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 6.v. ' 

Cobhet Edition. 2voL PostSvo, 12c?. i 


Place.-THE LIFE OF FRANCIS 
PLACE, 1771-18.04. By Graham Wal- 
las, M.A. With 2 Portraits. 8vo, 12«. 

Powys. -PASSAGES FROM THE 
DIARIES OF MRS. PHILIP LYBBE 
POWYS, OF HARDWICK HOUSE, 
UXON. 1766-1808. Edited by Eotly 
J. Climbnson, 8vo, gilt top, 16s. 


^ Edinbu'iyh ’ E>ti(i<nK 2 \ols. 8vo, . Ramakr/shna : his Life and Sayings. 

ear'll- ^ j By the Right Hou. F. AIax MOllbr. 

Lihranf Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. | Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Martineau.— JAMES MARTINEAU. . 
A Biography and Study. By A. W. ; 
Jackson, A.M., of Ooucrird, Massa- ! 
chnsetts. With 2 l^ntraite. 8vo, : 

la®. 6r<. • • i 


Rich. -MARY RICH, COUNTESS 
OF WARWICK (1625-1678): Her 
Family "and Friends. By C. Fell 
Smith. With 7 Photogravure Portraits 
aiul 9 other Illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, 
ly,*?. net. 


aCaxMmierlF.) 

MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY; aFnvgmeut. 
6 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. ^d. 

LANG SYNfi. Second Series. 

J.,; 10«, Qd. 

=!i!£liP8 FHOK A OEBMAN WoRK- 
ffiOP.^Volj^I, Biographical Eispays, 


Romanes.-THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Written and 
E?lited by his Wife. With Portrait 
and 2 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

Russell. - SWALLOWPIIiLD AND 
rra OWNERS, By Constance, Udy 
Rossell of SwallowHeld Park. With 15 
Photogravmro Portraits and 36 other 
Illustrations. 4to, gilt edges, 42«. net. 
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8eebollin.~TlIK OXFORD REFOR- 
MERS-JOTIN COLET, ERASMUS, 
r AND THOMAS MOKE : a History of 
their Fellow-Work. By Fheueric 
Seebohm. 8vo, 

Shakespeare.-OrrLTNES OF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, liy J. 0. 
Hai.ijwei.l-Philluts. VViili Tiln.stra- 
tioTis an<l Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo, 21.S. 

Tales of my Father. -Ry A M. F. 

Author of ‘ Fori'ij^ii ('onrts .tinl 
Homos,’ aiul ‘Oii the Bank'* ot the 
Seine ’. Crown Svo, 0.-*. 


Tallentyre.-THE WOMEN OF TfiK 
SALOlSfe, an«l other French Portraits. 
By S. G. Tallentyre. With 11 Photo- 
fcraviire Portraits. Svo, lOs. 6rf. net. 
Victoria, Queen, 1819-1901. Ry 
Richard R. Holmes, M.V^O., F.S.A. 
Librarian to the Queen. With Photo- 
gravure portrait. Cr Svo, gilt top, 6a. 
net. 

Walpole. S< >ME INPUBLISHED 
LETTERS OF HORAt.’E WALE^E. 
Kiiiterl by Sir F.PENCER WALnor.K,K.O.B. 
With 2 INu'trait^. Cr. Svo, 4.s. kvK net. 
Wellington. LIFE OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 
(tLKIc, .M.v^. CroAvii Svo, (k/. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. 


Arnold. 

Edwin Aknoi.d. 

Crown Svo, li//. 

Baker (Sirs. W.i 

EIGHT YEAR.S IN CEYLON With 
H Illn.'itration^'. Crown Svo, 'h. 

THE RIFLE AM) THE HOCND IN ’ 
CEYLON. With 0 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, S-*. 

Ball (John). 

THE ALPINE GCIDE. Ih r-onstr-imMl 
and Revised on behalf ot tin* Alpun*’ 
(’lub by W. A. B. Co«u.inoF. 

Vol. 1., THE WESTERN ALI’S, il.. ‘ 
Alpine Region, Soutli ol tin- L’lioiie , 
Valley, from the Col dc Teinla to ' 
tlip Simplon Pavs. With*.) New ;uh1 ' 
Revised Map". Crown S\o, 12.%. in f ■ 

HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTKJAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC. FOR TUAVEJ.- 
LEKS IN THE ALPS: being .a re- 
vi.sion of the General lnt.ro»luetioii to 
the ‘Alpine Criiide’. Crown Svo, :jv, 
net. 

Bent.~THE RUINED CITIES OF MA- 
SHONALAND: being a ReconI ot 
Excavation and Exploration in 1801. 
3y J. The^idobb Bent. Witli 117 11- 
, IttstrationH. Crown Svo. 3a, Qd. 


Brassey (Thk L.vtk Lady). 

A VO\ACE IN THE ’SUNREAM'; 
OUR HOME ON THE Of’EAN FOR 
ELEVEN MONTH*". 
t'.ilnutt ICthti'^u With Map tjnd 06 
lllu"liaiicmN. Crown S\o, giltedge^, 
7.%’. d'A 

'St'fir,' l^thnii'fi' With dd 

nbi"UMti(ni .. Cri'wn Svo, S-'.*. tW, 
With dO liliis- 
irafioii'.. 'tto, fif/. .'■(.•wed. l.v. idoth, 

St-huf! K>hhon, With 37 lllustna-, 
lion.". Fi-p , 2%'. i:h)tli, or 3.«. white 
parchment 

SCNSHINE AND Si’ob’M IN' THE 
LAST. 

/yhn>i.-i With lO-S lllu.s.. 
tratum". tto, fW, sewt-d, ]v. cloth. 

IN THE TRADES. THE TROPICS, 
AM> IHE ‘ROARING FORTIES’. 

KdiHutK Witli Map and 220 
Illnstrathju.^. Crown 8vn, gilt edge.s, 
7w. tk/, 

Crawford. - SOUTH AMERICAN 
SKETf’HES. By Robkkt Crawford, 
M.A. KIcown Svo, tk 

Fountain. -THE GREAT DESERTS 
ANT) FORESTS OF NORTH 
AM^^RfCA, By Paul Fountain, With 
a Prel'aeeby W. H. Hudson, AuHmrot" 

‘ The Naturalist in La eta« 

9^. net. . . 


SEAS AND LANDS. B\ Sir 
With 71 niuH^rnlnnis 
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Froude (James A. ). 

OCEANA ; or lOiiglaiul ami her Colon- 
ies. With 9 llliistratioiis. Crown 
8vo, M. 

THE ExNGLJSII IN THE WEST IN- 
U1 ES ; or, the Bow of Uh .sses With 
y IlluHtratioiitj. Crown ><vo, 2s. 
boards, 2s. M. clotli. 

Grove. - SEVENTY - ONE DAYS’ 
CAMl>IN(i IN MOPJX’CO. By b;ulv 
Ckovk. WiU» PIioloiM'iu lire Porliait 
ami 32 Illiistraiions from IMioto^raplis. 
3 VO, Is, iod. net. 

Hagprcl. 'A WINTER IMlAiUlM- 
"AGE: Being <in Aeconnr i.f Travels 
through Piile.'-lim*. amt the Island 
dfC^jinis, ninlevtakui in the >ear 1900. 
By 11. Rioeh llvtjOMU). With 31 
lliiistrations ti’iMii I'lmbigrapli^. CnoMi 
Svo, gill top, 12.' iiot. 

Heathcote.- sr. KIEDA. Bv Nor- 
man llKvTiR'ori,. With 80 Illustratmijs 
Irom Sketches ^ nd rh«iloi;r:iphi of the 
ri'onle, Scenery and Bird", )>\ l)ie 
AuUioi. 8vo, 10.'. (!'/. net. 

Howitt -VISITS TO HEMAliK \BLK 
PLACES. Old H.ills Hi.ttleliehls 
Seene.s. illiistiatiNe oj Sti'iking I'assneo-. 
in Engli.sl? Ilistnry cnifl INietty. By 
WiLLivM llcwirr.^ Witli illn-'iri 
tions. (d'oun S\o. 3.s Of/. 

Knight (E. K.) 

WITH THE ROYAL TOI R ,i N.ni i- 

tuenl the IReeiil 'I’oui of'tii. Dnke.ind 
Dm lie'-s mI'( 'tiriiwall and ^'>u k tlnoiigh 
Greatu- Brit liii. With Id fRusl! i- 
tions and a Map. Ciown net. 

THE CRUISE or THE * tLER’l’E’; 
the N'arr.itue of a fcU'Tre.a- 

snre on the Desei't l.sl md ol 'IVini«lad 
With 2 Maps .'iml 23 niii.'«tiation.s. 
Crown 8vf>, 3., df/. • 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET - a 
Narrative of Reeent Travel in K.ash- 
inir, We.slern Tibet. Balti.staii, Lailalc, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining*Gountries. 
With A Ma]i and At IlIiistratioijH, 
Crow'ii Svo, 3.V. Of. 

THE ' FALCON ’ ON THE BALTIC . a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen . 
ill a 'niree-Toiiner, W’ith lO^Fiill- 
page Illustrations. Cr. Svo, 3s. tk/. 


Lees.— PEAKS AND PINES : another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Lees. With 
d3 11 lu.stra tions and Photographs. Cr. 
Svo, ().v. 

Lees and Clutterbuok.— B.C. 1887: 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By J. A. Lees and W. J. Cluttbrbuck. 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3.V. df/. 

Lynch. - ARMENIA : Travels and 
studie.s. B\ 11. E. B. Jaxuii. With 
197 lllu.''lr.itions (.some in tints) rupro- 
iliiced ironi l‘liotf)graphs and Sketches 
ly tlie Author, Id Ma])s and Plans, a 
Bibliography, and a Map ol Armenia 
.iiid adjacent eonnt I IPS. 2 vols Medium 
S\o, gilt top, 12.'. net. 

Nansen. 'fHE FIRST ('ROSSING OF 
G R E N L A N 1 ). B> F lU i )T.i of \ \ n.'SEN, 
With 113 lllnstr.itiiiii.'s and a Maj>. Cr. 
Svo, 3'. d//. 

Rice. OCCASIONAL ESS.-VVS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By 
Stwie^ R, Run,, Indi.ni Civil Service. 

Svo, I Os. (id. 

Smith. CLlMBINli TN THE BRITISH 
ISLFb By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With lllii'stration.s and numerous Plans. 
P.irt 1. EN(;LVND. Idmo, 3.s*. net. 
P.iit II. WALES AND IRELAND. 
Idiiio, 3,v. net. 

Spender. TWO WINTERS IN NOR- 
WAN : being ail Aei'oiint of Two 
llol»d.i\.s spent on Siiow-.sbnes and ill 
Slejgh Dining, and imluding an Ex- 
pedition to tile Lapps. A. EindjND 

Sj-rNDEU. .W nil 10 Illustrations from 
Photfim.ijilis. S\o. lO.' net. 

Stephen. THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EUROPE (The Alps). By Leslie 
Stki’HEX. M'ltli I Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo,^3n. (If/, 

Three in Norway. By 'IVo of them, 
Witli .1 .Map and .‘ill Illustrations. (>. 
S\n, 2.V ho;uds. 2s df/. eh till. 

Tyndall (John). 

THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 
Witli 01 llln.stration.s. Crown Svo, 
(is. Of/, net. 

HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE 
ALPS. With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo, Qs. (id. net. 
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ARCHERY. By C. J. liONuMAN and DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove. With 
~ Col. H, Walrond. With Contributions contributions by Miss Middleton, 
by Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, etc. Hon. Mrs. Armytaoe, etc. WithMusiipal 

With 2 M.Tps, 23 Plates, and 172 Ulus- Examples, and 38 Full-p^ Plates and 

tratioiis in the Text. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 93 Illustrations in the Text. Cr.Svo, cloth, 

6 s. not ; half-bound, uitli gilt top, ft-f. net. 6 ^. net; half-bound, with gilt top, 95 . net. 


Col. H, Walrond. With Contributions contributions by Miss Middleton, 

by Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, etc. Hon. Mrs. Armytaoe, etc. WithMusiipal 

With 2 M.aps, 23 Plates, and 172 Ulus- Examples, and 38 Full-p^ Plates and 

tratioiis in the Text. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 93 Illustrations in the Text. Cr.Svo, cloth, - 

65 . not ; half-bound, uitli gilt top, ft-f. net. 65 . net; half-bound, with gilt top, 95 . net. 

ATHLETICS. By Montague Shear- ^ . 

MAN. With Chapters on Athletics at DnIVl^G. By His Grace the JEightli) 
School by W. Beacher Thomas; Duke of Beaufort. K.G. With to- 

Athletic Sports in Amerifa bv C. H. tributions by A. L. T. Watson, The 

Sherrill; a Contribution on Paper- LaiUj of Onslow, etc. With 12 Plates 
chasing by W. Rye, and an Introduction ol l]luj>ti'ation.s 111 i lie 1 ext, Crown- 
by Sir Richard Webster (Lord Alveti- ‘'hdh, 6 .s‘. net; half-bouiul, with 

STONE). With 12 Plates and 37 Illustra- gilt top, 9.^. net. 


ami fA llluj>ti'atiou.s in ilie Text. Crown 
8 vo, cloth, 6 .s‘. net ; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 9.%\ net. 


tious in the lext. Crowii 8 vo, cloth, 6.s. | ^ BOXING AND WREST- 

l^.V WM.TKH 11. pollock, F. 
c Grovp.C. PRKVoisT. E. B. Mitchell, 


Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. I. Africa and Ameuica, 


and Walter Armsthong. With 18 
Plates and 21 Illustrations in the Text. 


«-l ♦ ith gilt top, 95 . net. 


Selous, etc, \Vith 20 Plates .and 


Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, FISHING. By U. Cholmondklky- 


cloth, 65 . net; half-hound, witli gilt 
top, 9.U. net. 

Vol. 11. Europe, Asn, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Coutii- 
butioris by Lieut, -Colon el R. IIkubr 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Hkhkh 
Percy, ete. With 17 Plates and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, , 
cloth, 6.>. net; halt-boinid, with gilt | 
top, 9.f. net. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Biiuadfoot, ! 

B.E. With Contributions by A. 11. 

Boyd, Sy-denham Dixon’ W. J. Ford, 


J'ennell. 

Vol. I.—Salmon and Trout. With 
Contnbniiou.s by Ij. it. FRANCIS, 
Major .loHN P. TRAHhRNK,etc. With 

0 JMates ainfnnmeruus Jllu.^trations of 
Tackle, etc. Croiv n Svo, 65 . net ; half- 
IkkohI, with gilt top, [is. net, 

Vo). IJ.-ViKB AND Other Coar&e 
Fish. Wllb Contributions by the 
MARliUI^ OK KxlTKR, WILIJAM 
Sl.NIOK, G. CllHlSTOPHBR DaVIS, OtC, 
With 7 Platen and niiint^rous lllu.stra- 

1 ions of Tackle, etc. Cr. Svo, cloth, 65 . 
net ; half-bound, witli gilt top, 95 , not. 


etc. With 11 Plates. 19 Illustratipns ' nonsoi lacKie cu^ u^ ovo,cw^^ 
in the Tex., and numerous Diagrams. ’ ; halt-bounil. witli gilttop, 95. not. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 0.%. net ; half-bound ' po(^'PI3 ^XLL. -History, by MomtaODE 

?i\pQW'^^AwVJ’®vAriY»vov p i Shearman; The Association Game, 
yjRSlNG AND lALCONRl. By. i,y ^v. .1. Oakley ami G. 0. SmitB; 
TiAnmKn IViv r!irAnr.ii‘.u T.’p'u a I t-- i 


with gilt top, 9.N. net. ' ! 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By j 
Harding Cox, Charles Rf('HARD.Sf>N, | 
and the Hon. Gerald Lascellem. j 
With 20 Plates anil 55 Illustrations in | 
the Text Crown Svo, cloth, 6 a. nel; 
ball-bound, with gilt top, 9«. net 
CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and the Hon. 

- R. H. Lyttelton. With Contributions 
by Andrew Lang, WT. G. Grace, F. 
Gale, etc. WiHi 13 Plates and 52 Illus- 


I’Hic' iicf/ar Union Game, by Hmtt 
Miwhell. With other Conteibu**, 
tions by R, E. Macnaghtbn,- Mi U-V 
Kemp, J. B. Vincent, Wawpes^ 
and A. Sutherland. With. 
and 35 Hlustrations in the Text Oro^ ' 
Svo, cloth, 05. net ; lialf-ltoohd, Wlib: 
gilttop, ife. net 


trations in the Text. Crown Svo, cloth, GOLF. By Horace G, HOTCitlDRjbWr- 
6iL net; balf-bound, with gilt top. 95. net. With Contributions by tbft fit. K^'X< 


6iL net; balf-bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 
0YCL1NG. By the Earl op Albemarle, 
.r^d G. Lacy Hiltjbb. With 19 Plates 
> AEddilUostmtloEs in the Text Crown 

“T* - 


With Contributions by the fit. 

J. BiiLPOUB, M. P.| Sir WALniMBlljiM 
Bart, Andrew Uxo, eto. 'JW wi 
PIrftef Eiul 56 ' 

<h<own (bL.'lMjtf'wlMpE 



THE BADMINTON LimARY-^ontinued. . 

\ Edited by His Gbaob thk (Eighth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A. B. T. WATSON. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
\Dukk of'Bbagpout, K.G., and Mow- 
iBBAT Morris. Witli Contributions by 
w Earl op Suffolk and Berkshirb, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, G. H. I/)noman, 
etc. With 5 PJates and 64 Illustrations 
ill the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net.; 
hijl'-bound, witli gilt top, 9.s‘. net. * ' 
MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRlVJNd. By j 
Alfred C. Harmswohth, the Mahqujs ; 
DJB 0HASSKLODf’-LAlJ«AT, the Hotl. JOHN , 
Scott- M ON TAOU. R. .1. AIliCllEDY, the; 
Hon. C. S. Rolls, Sir David Salomons, ' 
Bart., etc. With 13 Plates and 13H 
lllu.stratioiis in the Text. Crown Svo, ! 
cloth, 9.S. net ; liall-bouiid, 12>. net. A ' 
. Cloth Box tor use whc'H AJotoring, jjrice 
2s. net. * ! 

MOUNTAINEBRJNC. By C. T. Dent. 
Witlj Contributions Ity tlie Right lion. 
J. Bryce, M.P., Sir Martin Conway, 
D. W. Freshfield, C. E. Matthews, 
etc. With 13 Platc-s and 91 Illustrations 
in the Text, (how n 8vo, elotli, «5.>. not : 
half-bound, witli gilt toi), 9s. net. 
POETRY OF SJ‘ORT (THK). Selected 
by Headley Peek. With a Clupter 
• Classical Allusions to Sport by 
AtIDREW Ba.VO, and a Special Prel.tce 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY bv 
\ A. E. T. Watmin. With 32 Plates anil 
74 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. Svo, 
cloth, (L. Del; balr-bound, with ^ilt 
top, Rs. net. 

RACING AND STEKPr.E-CJTASING. 
By llie Eaiil ok Sui-kolk and Berk- 
SHIRE, W. G, Cra\kn,' the Uou. F. 
Lawlev, Arthur Coventry, and A. E. , 
T. Watson. With Froutispicr e and 56 


[SHOOTING. 

Vol. I.— Field and Covert. By Lord 
Walsinoham and Sir Ralph Paynk- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles and 
A. J. Stuart- WouTLBY. With 11 
Plate.s and 95 Illustrations in the Text, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6.s'. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9.«. net. 

Vol. n.— M(X)R and Marsh. By 
Iaird WalsinitHam and Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gai.lwky, Bart. With Con- 
tributions by Lord Loyat and Lord 
Charles Lennox Kerr. With 8 
Plates and 57 lllnstvations in the Text. 
Crown Svo, idoth, G.v. net ; half-bound, 
ith gilt to}), 9,v. net. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING. 
By J. M. Heatih'OTE, C. G. Tebbutt, 
t! Maxwell Witham, Rev. John 
Kerr, Ormond Hake, Henry A. 
Bu( K, etc. With 12 Plates ami 272 llliis- 
tralions in the Text. (Jrow’n Svo, cloth, 
i).s. net ; lialf-I'ound. with gilt top, 9«. net. 

S W I M .M I N G. By A m iii bald Sinclair 
and William Henry, Hon. Secs, of the 
Lite Sa\ing Society. With 13 Plates 
and 112 Tlluhl rations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo, <doth, i),->’. net ; lialf-bouiid, with 
gilt top, l»'-. net. 

TENNIS, I)AWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. 
IJeaihcotb, E. 0. Pleydell-Bouverib, 
and A. C. -Mnger. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. 
AIarsh ALT,, Mis< Dod, etc. With 12 
Plates and 67 Illustrations In the Text 


lllnatral ions in the Text ( r. bvii, .doth, 
6«. net ; half honnd, w ith gilt to]j, ys. md. ! 
RIDING AND POI.0. By Captem; 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Buo\vn,^T. : 
F. Dale, tlie late Duke o# BeAuko*rt, ; 
the Eari. ok Sukfolk and Berkshire, 

- etc.' With 18 PlaUvs and 41 Illu.4ra' I 
' ^ons in the Text. Cn)wn 8vo, ulotb,*6v. ; 

■/' half-l>ouud, with gilt top, 9.v. net. ' 
ROWING. By R. P. P. Uowk and C. M. 

- Pitman, with Chapters on Steering! 

' 0. P. Serokold and P.«C. Beoo;, 

. llftbpopolitau Rowing by 8. Le Blanc ; 

and ou.JPUNTJNG by P. W. j 
With 75 Illustrations. Oowu; 
•',,8^ cloth, 6s. net; half-boudd, witk; 

. By JOHN Biokb^dyke. I 
Gor»*Booth, Alfred C. | 
and W. Brnior. With | 
Phi&« Andl76 Ilhiflirationa I 


Crown S\o, r-lotli, lU. nft ; half-bonud, 
with gilt y*. net. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I.*— (-'ruising, Construction op 
Yachts, Yacht Uaiing Rules, 
FirriNij-Our, etc. By Sir Edward 
yVJLLiVAN, Bart, the Earl of Pem- 
broke, Lord Brassey, K.C.B., C. 
E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson, 
B, 1’. pRiicnETT, E. F. Knight, etc. 
Witli 21 Plates and 93 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s, 
net ; half-bnimd, with gilt top, 9sfnet, 
Vol. H.—Yacht tkuBs, ’Y achting iN 
Ameiuca and the Colonies, YaobT 
Racing, etc. By R, T. Pritchbtx, - 
the Marquis of Doffbrin and Ava^, 
K.R, the Earl of Onslow, 
McFerran, etc. With 36 Plates and ^ 
160 lllustrationB in the Text £lrbwnl;i 



■ ^ LomtiANS AND' CO.'S ^TAflD^JiD AND CF-N^KAl. WORKS. ' 

Sport and Pastime— 

FUR. FEATHFR, and FIN SERIES. 

* Edited by A. E. T. WatAow. 

Urowa Svo, price 5if. each Volume, cloth. 

*** Th‘ Vnltmu's otvu/fnt ludf-bunml in n'iJh ifitf fnfi. Tin’ /nio- aiu 

ht' h<nf /ri>fti nit HvvL'id/f'rs, 


THE PA UTHIIX4F.. Natuuat, IflsTOH v, 
by the Eev. H. A. AlACPHEHsax ; 
Shootinu, by A. .1. Stdart-Worti ey ; 
Cookery, by (iEohuk Saintsbury. 
With 11 lllu.strations ;inil vario\i.«« Dia 
gi'ams in the Text. Ciown 8vo, bs. 

THE (JKOUSE. !N ATURAri History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Maci'HEKson; SnooT- 
* INO, by A. .1. Stuart-Wortley : 
Cookery, by (Jkoib'.e Bvi.vTsurRY. ' 
Witli 13 niiistrations aii<l vaiions Dia- 
grams in the Tuxt. Crown 8vo, 5.s\ 

THE PHEASANT. NAiirRAi. Hhtory, 
by the ftcv. H. A. Maupheihon ; .Siioot- 
INO, by A. .1. SrOART-WourLEY ; ' 
Cookery, b> Alexander InnksSiiasd. 
With 10 Illustrations uni v.tiious Dia- 
grams. Crown 8\(', 

THE HARK. X Mun \l History, b\ the 
Rev. H. A. J'HKRson ; Shdoiinli, 
by the Jfoi). (Iehai- 1) LA'»CKi.r,i-:.s. 
Coi'KSiNo, bv Charles Hioiarumjn; 

■ HrNTiNo, by".l. S. (Hhrons .ami (r. II. 
Lonoman; "Cookery, by Col. Kenner 
Herbert. With 9 niu-tration''.. (hown 
8vo, 5.9. 


RED DEKU. N atur \ l H i.viory, by the 
Rev. H. A. Maithkrson ; Dkkr Stark- 
iNo, by CxMEuoN OP Jak:hiel; Star 
Huxtim;, by Vi.si' 0 'int Kbrinoton ; 
Cookery, by Alkaandkr iNNE.'^SHANr). 
With 10 lllu.slr.»tioi)>i. Crown 8vo, .5.9, 
THE SALMOxN. Ily tlie Hon. A. E. 
Cathornk-Uardy. With Chapter-! on 
the Law of S.almou Fi>libi;r hy Claud 
D ni OLAN Pennant; Cookery, by Alkx^ 
ANDER InnksShand. Willi h Hinslra- 
tioiis. Cl own 8vo. o--. 

THE TROUT. Hv the MaroUK.s.s OP 
CiiANRY. With Chaj^ters on the Hrecil- 
JUM of 'Iront bv Col. 11. <’U>taN( K; .and 
Coi^KKilY, by -VLi:XANI»KR InSKsSmaND, 
With 12 lllu^tr.ituiii-,. Crown Kvo, 5.9. 

THE RAinUT. 11^ ,.’\\iKs Edmund 
HxHTI.NO, f oi.kLL'i. b\ Ai.e.sandkr 
Innks Shvnd. Will' lo Illustrations. 
CiMwn .S\o, Us. 

PIKE AND PEKClI. liy W illiam Senior 

{' Uedsplljller,' Editor of the Fii'lif), 
With Cliapbrs by doflN IJli kiCRDVKK 
;ind W. H. Pol l.. ('OOKKRY, b> ALEX- 
ANDER iNNhhSHAND. Willi 1 2 "ill (islra- 
tioiiM. Crown 8vo. .5 , 


Alverstone and Alcock. ~ s r i a* E Y 
CRH.’KKT: It-? Hi.>toi’\ and .V-.-oi sa- 
tioiis. Kilited by tlie IJiLdd Jlon, l.nini 
Ai.VKRsTONE* f..C..l., Pie^idenl, .and < '. 
W. AfaorK, Soereliiry, of the Serify 
County Crieket Club, With IS lllos- 
tratioij'i, 8v<», IG-f. net. , 

Bickerdyke.- DAYS- OF MY LIFE 
ON* WATER, FRESH AND SALT; 
and other papers. Ry .Tojin Rh/kkr- 
DTKE. With Photo-Etehiug Frontis- ; 
, piece and 8 Fiill-jiaico Illustrations. * 
Crown 8vo, 3.9. bd. 

Blackburne.-MR. IILACKBURNE'S 
GAMES AT. CHESS.' Selected, An- 
notated end' Arranged by Himself. 

, ^Edited, with a Biographical Sketch ‘ 

' and a brief Hiidory of Blindfold Chess, 

; by P. ANinsRSON Graham. With Tor- 
tmH of Mr. BlaokbrirnS. 8vo, 7«. 6fL 


Cawtliorno* and llcrod. ROYAL 
ASC(>T: iC IJi-dory and its As^inia- 
tlon.■^, By C-i-oin.K .Iamk<^ (.’\wthoknk 
and Jtnifuoi S, Heuod, With 32 
Plate.sa) 'l lOU Ill.Jdiatioii! in the Text. 
Demy -Ito, JUl 11 >. net. 

Dead ^Iiol (The) : or, rfport'.inau’s 
Ciiiiiplete (iiiide. Being ,<1 Titratise on 
the luse of the CiUii, with Rudimentary 
and Fini.'jhing Lesson." in the Art of 
Shooting (lame of all kinds. Al*<> 

Cainy-drii^ng, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
Shooting, ,, Dog-Creaking, etc. By 
Marksman. With numerous lUuatia* 
tions. Crown 8vo. lO-s. IkL 

BlUs.-«OHE3S8PAm<:S; *jr, Short ami 

‘ Bright Games of Chess, <,/oHe<*ted and , 
Arrangi^d liy J. H. Ellis, M.A, 

4s, 6«/. . 
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Sport and Pastime-^continued. 


d.— THE WILD-FOWLER: A 
latine on Fowling, Ancient and 
pdorn, descriptive also of Decoys and 
Figlit-poiids, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Ginning-pnuis, Shooting-yachts, etc. 
Alip Fowling in the Fens and in For- 
eigt, Countries, Rock-fowling, etc., etc. 
Byjl. C. Folkakd. With 13 Engmv- 
ings on Steel, and several W<»o<icnts. 

8 VO, t2.s. 6f/. 

Ford. -- MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
CRICKEI’ club, l.S(iM 80 !). Written 
and Go'npiled by W. Fohjj (at the 
rofuieat «f the Coniiiiittee of the County 
C.C.). With Frontispiece Portrait of 
Mr. V. E. Walker. 8 vo, 10 .s\ net. 

Ford.— THi: PiIEoRY A.\D (MIAC- 
TICE OF MtCHKRY. lly Uorack 
For!>. New Edition, thoroughly Re- j 
vised and llewritieii by \V. Him’, M.A. 
With a Prelacy* by (’. .1, I.onu.man, M.A. 
8vo, I'L. 

Francis. A on A.\ojjN(4. 

or, Treatise on the Art ot Feinng in 
every Rraiieh ; w- 'l'nliiig full illustrated 
I.ist ot Saiinoii l'lie% Ry Fuvxns 
Frsncis. Wdli PoitMit and (J<tloured 
I’late-. <;fwn 8vo, ia^, 

Fremantle. -'rilE look of THE 
IJJFLE. P.y the Hon. I'. E. Kul 
MANT r.K, V.H,. Majoi, Id En.-ks \ M{.(\ 
VVith ot P].d*-s .Mill 107 Dmuimuis in Hu 
Te\1. .svo, IlN. d//. Iii-I, 

Gathorne-llardy.- -AU rUMNS IN 
AROVLESHIIH': WPI'H POD ANi> 
HUN. IL file Hull. A. E. OvrnouNj: 
HauUY. Witli 8 Pilot oj:r.i\ me Hbis 
trillions b.' Akchihai.o TinmnuuN. 
8vo,' d'l. net. 

Graliam. coUN'rRY PAsd'iMKs 
FOR t{(‘YS. R\ P. \NO(',u.'5t)N Oka- 

. llA^t. Willi 2 .V 2 lll(j.sti»tiun# iVoin 
Drawings and Pliotogr.ijilis. <Jro\vn 
8 vo, gift anlge.s, 3 .^. lu 1 

. Hutchinson.-- ril I*: ih )o K u i’ o o LF 
AND GOLFEliS. Hy llon.vrK (i. 
HCTOHlNsoJf. With (/oufrWnitions by 
Miss Amy Pa.«cok, H. LL IIu/wn, 
J. H. 'J’AYf.on, H. .1. Wh]*H.\M and 
Messrs, Suttonf SoNa. VVith 71 ■ 
Poiitfaits from Photogrupli''. Large 
Cro'wn 8''o, gill, top, T'-. net., 

JUmg. --ANGLING SKETCHES. By* 

I A^pUEVV Lanc. With 20’ lUu.stmtions. 
Crown 8 Vo, 3 #* 6 r/. 


Lillie (ABtHUE). . 

CROQUET: its History, Rules and 
fiecrcts.^^ With 4 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, 1.0 Illustrations ill the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, dsf. 

CROQUET UP TO DATE. Containing 
the Id'ias and Teachings of the Lead- 
ing Players and Champion.'^. With 
Coniribiiticnis by Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
H. Needham, C. D. Locock, etc. 
W^ith It) I Illustrations (15 Portraits) 
and nninerons Iliagrams, 8vo, 10s, 6<^. 
net. 

Locock. SIDE AND SCREW : being 
Notes on the Theory and Practice of the 
(iaine of Billiards. By (J D. LocoCK. 
With Diagrams. (Vowu 8vo, 5.'{. liet. 

Longman. --(’HESS OPENINGS. By 
Fukdkihck W. Lonoman. Fep. 8vo, 
LL. III/. 

Mackenzie. NOTES FOR HUNTING 
MEN. By raptain Cc>iiTi.ANr)T GohdON 
MackF':.nvik,. Croun Svo, 2.^. 6f/. net. 

Madden. -THE DIARV' OF MASTER 
WILLIA.M SILEXUE: a Study of 
Shakespeare and of JOli/ahethan Sport. 
By the lliglit Hoii. D. H. Madden, 
Viee-Chaneellor ol the University of 
Dublin. 8vo, L!i)t lop, 16>. 

Maskolyiie.-SH.VIIPS AND FLATS: 
.1 Complete Uevelatiou of the Secrets of 
Cheating at (James of Chance and 
Skill. By .biH.v Nevjl Maskelyne, of 
Hie Eg.vp'tian Hall. With 62 Illnstra- 
tioii*-. Crown 8\o, 6 n‘. 

Millais. — THE WILD FOWLER IN 
S(H)'rLANI). By .loHN (JuiLLK MlL- 
LMs, F.Z.S., etc.' With a Frontispiece 
in I'hobigravuro by Sir .1. E. Millais, 
Bart., P.R.A., 8 Plioiogravure Plates, 
2 Coloured I’lati'.s, ,and 50 lllustratioiiS 
troiu the Anthor'.s Drawings and from 
Phoiograplis. Ro^al Ito, gilt top, 30,«f. net. 

Modern Bridge. By * Slam ’. With 
a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as 
adopteii by tlio Portland and Turf 
Clulw, 18mo, gilt edgevS, 3.s’. tW. u(it. 

Park. -THE GAME OF-GOLF.. By 
William Park, .hiu., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and' 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6(L 
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Spott and Pastime'— continued. 


^i^erQairwrey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). | 

r^;jj(OTBRS’T^ YOUNG SHOOTERS ! 

' ^ (First Serio^. On the choice And j 

" • Use of a Gun. Wftii 41 Illustrations, j 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6</. I 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS ' 
^econd Series). On the ProductioA, ; 
Preservation, and Killing of Game, j 
With Directions in Shooting Woo<l- ’ 
Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. . 
With Portrait ninl 103 Illustrations. I 
Oown 8vo, 125. 6d. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS - 
(Thir<l Series). Comprising a Short i 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that j 
arc Rare or Common to the British { 
Islands, with Complete Direcliou.s in I 
S^iooting Wildfowl on tlie (J<»ast ami ! 
Inland. With 200 llhistrations. Cr. i 
8vo, 185. ! 


Pole.~THB THEORY OP THEri 
ERN SCIENTIFIC GAME OF WE 
Bv William Polb, F.R.S. Pc^ 
gilt edges, 25. net. 


Proctor.^-HOW TO PL4Y WHIST: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 
By Richard A. ProcTor. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 35. net. 


Bonalds.—THE FLY-FISBER’S EN- 
7’OMOLOGY. By Alfukp Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 8vo, 145. 


Selous. — SPORT AND TRAVEL, 
EA.ST AND WEST. By Fredbrick 
C ouHi’KN'KY Selous. With 18 Plates 
and 30 lllnstration.s in the Text. Meti- 
iurii 8vo, 125. 6(/. hC *. 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 

LOh/a, UIIKTifUff!, rsViJilOtJUiV, ET(\ 


Abbott— THE ELEMENTS OF LOtJlC. Bacon 


ByT. K. Abbott, B.D. 12mo, 3.>. j 

AjHlstotle. , 

THE ETHICS; Greek Text. JIluctr.i- = 
ted with E.ssay and Note.s. fiy Sir 
Albxandbb ’Grant, Bai-t. 2 v.>is. ; 
8vo, .325; 


LETI'EUS AND Id EE, including all 
Ids oc« .i.sioiiat Works. Edited by 
J.lMKy Sl'EltDIKO. . 7 vols. 8vO, 
t'l 'U. 

'J'HF ESI^AYS ; With Aimotal/ons. % 
Ku’Hakd Whately, D.lh Svb, 105. 


V AN INmODUCTION TO ARISTO- 
. TLE’S ETHICS. Bwks 1, -I V. ^’(Book i 
' ‘ X., c; vi-ix. in an Appendix.) With } 
a continuous Analysis and Notes. ! 
jBy the Rev. B. Moork. D.D, Crown ’ 

, 8vo, 105. 6cf. j 

(Fbaucis). 

'^^IfiPI/KTE #011K8. Mto.! W R.[ 

: - I. EjUM, Jahw SfCDoma »nd D. S. i 

7 vote.' 8w,/aiSt,.e4. t 

1“ ^ 


THK KS8AYS; With Not« .to.f, 
Stour ' and 0. H. Gufeoy. jOofri 
8vo, 35. dil. 'M 


3T1E ESSAYS: With bitrods 
N(^s and Index. By E. A 

tS.a'&a.st#'’ 

ductidii and JNqtes, ia 
^ FSip. Svn; 3b. fif , 


LONG.\fA/VS AND CO:S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORRs: 5 

Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy - 


Baia (Ai.bxandsr). 

RENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a 
Compendium ot Paycliology and 
Ethics. Crown 8vo, lOs. 6fZ. 

Or Sepamteii/y 

Part r. PSYCHOLOGY AND If IS- 
TORY OP PHILOSOPHY. Crown j 
8vo, 6.S’. QfL I 

Part H. THEORY OF ETHICS! 
AND ETHICAL SYSTEMS. Cr. , 
8vo, 4s. fit/. 

LOGIC, f’art I. DKbCcnox. Oinwn • 
8vo, Part H, iNDUCTinij. CV'>\vn 
8vo, 6s. fit/. 

.TIIESENSES ANDTHE INTELLECT. 

8vo, 15 .S. • • 

THE EMOTIONS AND THH WILL. 
8vo, 15 s. 

PR ACTICA I. ESnA vs. ( V. Svo. ‘2s. 

Bray.-THK pmLos(jPHY of ne- 
'jll^SSirV; Of, L.IW III Miini as in 
B\ Cmihlks Lhay. Cr. .sio. 5.s. 

Irooks.— THKLIE MEN rs<»r MINI). 

‘ 'MUg Hli Kxiirini.iii'iii iIm^ \atiiic 

lliv Divi^juii .)! rhr KIhiumiMi'} 
.SuL.’»t,inirs t*l Lii- (i\ H. 

I{Unf)K^, ^^o. 10s. <w^ TO*?. 

CTozier (donN liiiArriK). 

(:i\ ILIZATION AM.) IMtOORESS: 
hiring.; tin OmLIiim''- nl a N» w 
ol P'ditn.il, IL'Iiijous and So.-nl 
I’hilwOjjliy. s^vo, M'. 

IHSTOliY OP IN'ri'd.LECTLAL DE- 
VELOl’AlKNT: on tin; Uno-sol Mod- 
mi Esolntion. 

Vo). 1. ID. 

V^d. H i/w 

Vol. ID. 8\o, lOs. nr/. 

Davidson. • -’IMl E LOCII’# id*' DE- 
FINITION, Exi-laim d ami Applied. Ry 
WlLLUM U D.Wiij.soN, M.A. Cr. 8vo, fi*-. ' 

Green (Thomas Hiud- -THE works 
OF. Edited l»y U. L. Nkttlhship. 

Vols. 1. and IL PldloMiphitul Work.s. 

8vo, IfisS. each, , 

Vol. Ill, Mi^jcellaiiies. Witli Index to ’ 

' the three Volumes, and Memoir. Svo, 

LEOTITRES ON THE PR1NC41'LES 
OF POLITICAL OHLUJATION. * 
Witli Preface liy RKRN 4 «n Hixsan 
QHBT. 8vo,.5-'». ‘ ' 


|Gurnhill.-THE MORALS OP SUI 

I CIDE. By tile Rev. J. Gurnhill, B.A. 

Crown Svo, 6tf. 

Hodgson (Shadwobth H.). 

'ITME AND SPACE : a Metaphysics ' 
Essay. Svo, 16.s. 

THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 
Etliical Tnriuiry. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECj- 
TION. 2 vols. Svo, 2Ls. 

THE METAPIIYSIC OF EXPERD 
ENCE. Book 1. General Analysis 
of Experience ; Bf)ok II. Positive ' 
Seieuce ; Book III. Analysis of 
Con.seious Action ; Book IV. The 
Real Uni vers*'. 4 vols. Svo, Sfitf. net. 

Hume. - T II E PIHLcSUPHICAL 

WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 

liy T. H. Gkeex ami T. H. (iiiosK, 4 

Vols. Svo, 28s. Or separately. Essays. 

‘2\ols. 14s. IVeat LSI* of Human Nature. 

2 voN. 14 s. 


James. rilE WILL TO BELIEVE, 
and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By WiLU VM tlAMKs, M.D., LL.D., etc. 
( Vown, Svo, 7.s‘. 6'/. 

Justinian. THE INSTI'PUTES OP 
.II’STINIAN : liatin Text, chiefly that 
of llus.;hk(s with English Introduction, 
Tranblation, Notes and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sakdars, M.A. Svo, 18«. 

Kant (iMM \NUEL). 

( IRITIQ^TI OF I’RACTiCALKEASON, 
.VND OTHER WORKS ON THE 
THEORY OF ETIIJCS. Translated 
hjM'. K. AmuiTT, B.I). With Memoir. 
Svo, r2.v. 6</. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OP 
THE METAPIIYSIC OF ETHICS, 
'rraiislali il by T. K. AoBOTT, B.D. 
Crowm Svo, Sx. 

IN'rRODUCTION TO LOGIC, -AND 
- HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILITY OF THE POUR 
FIGURES. Translated by T. K. 
Aimori’. Svo, 6s. 



ioI^gmAns ANl> co:s s 



ANb geMjral 


Mental, Moral and PollticAl ' Philosophy— 

^.-GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN i Mill (John Stoart). 


EVOLUTION. By Edmond Kelly, 
^ M.A., F.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown 
8vo, la, 6rf. net. Vol. II. Collectivism 
and Individualism. Cr. Svo, 10.v. dr/, net. 

Killick.-HANDBOOK TO MILL'S 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Rev. A. H. ; 
Kiluck, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3ji. dr/. 


. Ladd (George Trumbull). i 

PHILOSOPHY OF CONJJI'CT: a' TIH) TOKfoM 

Treatise of tile Karts. Principles auil IHhlSM. Tbreo 

Weals of Ethte. .Sv.i, 21.s. 

. ELEMENTS OK PUYSIOLOOICAL • Monok. ~AiN INTRODUCTION TO 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 21.S. LOGIC. Bv Wili.iam Henry S. 


A SYSTEM OP LOGIC. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6*1. 

ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, U, Atl, 

CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERN-MENT. Crown 
8vo, 

UTILITARIANISM. 8vo, 2.v. U. ‘ 

EXAMINATION OF SIR WILIJAM 
HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. '8vo, 
16«. 

NATURE, TIU: UTILITY OF RE- 
LIGION AND THEISM. TTiree 
E.isay». 8vit, 5.v. 


OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY- 
CHOLOGY : a Text-Book ot Mental 
Science for Collej^es and Normal 
Schools. 8vo, 12.y. 

OUTLINES OF PHVSIOLOiHCAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo. 12s. 

PRIMER OF PSYCHOfrOGY. Gio.vn 
8vo, 5 n. 6r/. 


• Mosck. M a. Crtwn 8vo, fw. 

Pierce- STL IMES JN AUDITORY 
AND VISUAL SPACE PERCEPTION : 
E''^ay^ on Experinniditl P>yehologv. 
By A. !l. I’tBHCK (’r. Cs, bV/, net. 

Richmond. THE MIND OF A 
CHILD. B> EaNNls Hu liMONl). Crown 
3. o. .‘-{a. »i./. n< 1, 


Lecky.-THH MAP OF LIFE: Con- 
duct and Char.ictei. By VVif.LrAM 
Edward Hahti'gi.k I.kcky, Lilir.tn 
Edition, 8\o, lOy. te/. Cabinet Eilition, 
Crown 8vo, Tw. net. 

Leighton. - TYPICAL MbiDKK.V 
CONCEPTIONS OF GOh : .u'. The 
Absolute of (Jernian RoniHidie Idealism 
and of .EiiKli^h Kvolntiiinari Agnoh- 
, tinhun. VVitDa Cfiiistruetive Ks-,av. Bv 
,V Joseph Alex.vndkr LKH;n ni»N, Crown 
' 8vo, 3.S. tW. net. 

Lutoslawski. THE ORIGIN AND 
- GROWTH OF PLATO’S LOGIC. With , 
, an Account of Plato's Style and of the ' 
Chronology of his Writing.s. By’Wm- 
C»KTY Lutoslawski. Svo, 2Lv. 

M[axl[iiller(F.). 

; THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT’. Svo, j' 

81 a. i 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OP INDIAN i 
' PHltOSOPHY. 8i!0,18«. . 

i^aSME-LKanii^- on the ve-i 
V DpTAlPHILi^HT. Ct.8ij>.6».i 


Romanes. MIN!) .A,M) MOTION 
AND .MONl.'^M. ItY (JkoUGK JOHN 
Homvnls. Cidwn Svo, L. df/. 

Sully (dA\u>). 

THE HUMAN MIND : a 'Fext luiok of 
Psyidiology. 2 vols. ftvo, 2l.y. 
OUTLINES OF [‘SYCHOLOGY. Cr. 

8v(i, 

THE TKACHER’H HANDBOOK OF 
Ph YClIOLOt i Y. (’rown Svo, ««. 0^/. 
STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. Svo, 
l().v. U. 

CHlLUREli’S WAYS: being Selection# 
from the Author’^ ‘Studie# of Child* 
hoiMl’. With 25 IlInKtritioiji}. Orowif 
*3vo, iy. bd. 

Sutherland.-THE ORIGIN AND . 
GROWTH OF THE MORAL IN*-' 
STINCT„ By Alrxakdisu SUTHmujilSi, 
M.A, 2 vols. Svo, 28s. ' L 

Swinburne.-FICTURE LOGIC : 
Attenij^t to Popularise the 
^Reasoning. ByAtPBKD Jijm 
BURNi, M.A* With 
Crown Svo, -an 



LONGMANS AND CO.'S STAND^I^D AND GENERAL WORKS. ' fi 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy — continued^ 


Thomas. - intuitive SUGGES- i 
TION. By J, W. Thomas, Author of j 
‘Spiritual Law in the Natural WorW/ i 
etc. Crown 8vo, 3.s-. 6^/. net. j 

Webb. -THE VEIL OK ISIS; a Series I 
ot» Easavs on Idt'nlisni. By Thomas K. 
WEnB,LL.D.,Q.C. 8vo. 10s (>//. 

Weber.-HISTORY OK l>l 1 1 1.OSO 
PHY. By A LI HKD Wkiilh, Professoi 
in the ljniversit\ of Sinisbiirjf. Trans- 
lated by Frank tniU/V, IMi. 0. Svo, U5s. 

Whately (A rciirishoi'). 

. BACONS essays. With Annotation.s. 
8vo. Kk 6//. 

ELEMENTS OK 1.0(110. Crown Svo. 
U. (v/. 

ELEMENTS OF BHETOIOC. Crown 

8^ ilN. (I-/. 


Zeller (Dr. Edward). 

THE STOICS, BPICUBBANS, AND 
SCEPTICS. IVan.slated by the Rev. 
0. J. Rkichel, M.A. Crown Svo, 16i. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OP 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated 
by Sarah F. Alleynk and Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Or. Svo, 10.s. 6rf. 
PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY. Triinsliited by Sarah F, 
.\LLKVNK and Alkrkd Goodwin, B. A. 

( 'rowM Svo, IS.s'. 

.50CHATES AND THE SOCRATIC 
SCHOOLS. 'rran<jlated ))y Jhe Rev, 
0 . J. Rkichki., M.A. Cr. Svo, 10 a-. 6 rf. 
ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER 
PERIPATETICS. TranOaled by B. 
F. C. CosTEiLOH. M.A., and J. H. 
Muiisiii. \D, M. A. 2vol.s. Cr.8vo,24.v, 


ISTOXYUUJLHT PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 


A MANUALV»h POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. Bv C. S. l)KV\s. \l \. 
» Clown Svo, 7'. S'/. 

KIHST PRINCIPLES OK KNOW- 
LEDGE. My' John IIK’InVUV, SJ. 
Crown 8vt), 

GENERAL METAl'HVSKS. RvJnnv 
Hick VBV, S.-L Crown Svo, 

LOGIC. By Richaud K. Ci.vrkk, S.J. 

Crown Svo, n.'.. 


MORAL PiliLOSOPHY (ETHICS 
A ND N A'rURA I. LAW). By Joseph 
Rl kvi’.v, S.J. Crown.Svo, lis, 

S ATl'RAI^ Til EoL0(tV, By Bernard 
Rolddi'R, S.J, Crown Svo, fk 6d. 

I'SVCIIOLOGY. By Mu harl Maher, 
D.Litt.. .M.A. (Loud.). Oown 
S\o, ()v. (!//. 


History and Science of Languagfe, etc^ 


Davidson. LEADING ANO IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS : Ex- 
plained aini E.xrniplitii;d. By William 
L. Davidson, M.A. Fojn eivo, av. (v/. 

Pierrar.-LANGUAGE and l^N- 
: gUAGES. By F. W. Farrar, D.D.. 

' Dean of Canterbury. Crown <Svo, 6*. 

ENGTdSH SY^ON YMS, 
/Ctaseitiedand Bxplaineii : with Prai-tieal 
- Exercises. By G. P. Graham. Fcp. 

SOIE^Oli; or LAKUUAOE. 
i!'?oI». , 0 wWB Svo, 10 «. 


Max Muller (F.) • roKfinml. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
THE. HOME OK THE ARY AS. 
(.Irown Svo, ^s. 

CHIPS KROM A GERMAN WORK-’ 
SHOP. Vol. HI. ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Crown 8vn. 5s. 

L.AS'r ESSAYS. Fir4 Series. Essays 
on Laiiginige, KoPcIore and other 
Subjects. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Roget-THESAURUS OP ENGLISH^ 
\vl)RDS AND PHRASES, Classified 
and Arranged so a.s to Facilitate the , 
Expression of Ide.-vs and Assist in Lite* ' 
rary Composition. By Peter ism' 
RouBT,MJ)..P.R.Sr With full lnd€». 
Cr. 8w, 9i. net. 



ii(6' LONGMANS AND CO.'S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS. 

Political Economy and Economics: 

Ashley (W. J.). Maeleod (Henry DiiNNwO 


ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
AND THEORY. Cn>wii 8vo, Part 
I.; 5.-?. PartlL, 10.S. 

SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONO- 
MIC. Crown 8vo, 9 n. net. 

BaKehot.-ECONOMlG STUDIES. By 
Walter Baokhot. Crown 8vo. .‘is-, tw/. 

Bamett. - PRACTICABLE SOCIAL- 
ISM. Essays on Social Kelorni. By 
Samuel A. and Henriktia Barnet r. 
Crown 8vo, 6,'.'. 

bevaa.-A MANUAI. OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By C. S. Dkvas, M.A. 
Crown 8vt>, la. tv/. {Sf<>n>iln»r.sf 1‘fnh,. 
Duphicai AV/'i'f'.'*.) 

Lawrence. — LOCAI/ VABIATI(»N^ 
IN WAGES. B> E. W. [.awrem k. 
M.A. With Index :md Ls .Majis .md 
Diagrams. 4to, 8v. 6//, 

Leslie. ESSAYS o\ I'OldTH'Al. 
ECONOMY. Bv T. E. Ci.iffe Lk.si,tk. 
Hon. LL.D., Dul.l Sv.., 10^. iW. 

Maeleod (Henry Dunnin*;). 
ECONOMICS FOR BEtaNNEJiS. Ci. 
8vo, 2.V. 

THE ELE.MENTS OF Kl'ONtlMICS. 

' 2 voR, Cniwii 8vo, .'B. d^/. each. 
BIMETALLISM. Svo, 5y. m t. 

THE ELEMENTS OF B A Na( I NO . ( h . 
Svo, 3«. 

THE THEORY AND PIIACTICK oE 
BANKING. \ol. 1. Svr. IZv, 
Vol II. 14 s-. 


THE THEORY OF CREDIT. Svo. 
In 1 vol. 30.y. net; or sejtarately, 
Vol. I., 10.S-. net. Vol. II., Part 1., 
10.y. net. Vol. II., IVtlL, las.iiet. 
INDIAN CURRENCY. Svo, 
net. 

Mill. -POLITICAL ECONOM Y. By 
doMN Stuart Mitj.. 

Enjtulor EflUiim. Crown Svo, .‘is-. t>f/, 
lAhrat'ii EAlflon. '2 vols. Svo, 30*. 

Mulhall. - INDUSTRIES AND 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. By M[fH- 
\kr. G. .Mulhvm., F.S.s. Witli 3*^ 
Diagram-'. Cumui Svd, S.-.. *5//. 

Spa hr. 'AMERICA’S WORKING 
PEOPLE, By Cuvkm.s B. Si'AUr. 
C»i)v\n Svo, net. 

Symes. -PtiLITICAI. ECONOMY, a 
Short T«‘\-tl>o«>k ot' Politii'!!) Ki'ohomy. 
Witli Problom.s tor Mention, HiiiLs I'oi 
Snpjdi-mentiuy 'in/j .i Sii])pl(‘ 

tiifhtarv ch.ijtter <»(( So.'ialj -ni. By */, E. 
S\mkn, .M.A CnoMi Svo*, ‘>s. tvA 

Toynbee. LKI TURKS oN THE 1N> 
DUSTIIiAL RK\0!d TU)N t)l’ THE 
hni CENTURY IN E.NGLAND. By 
.\HNOf t> Tov.VHrn. Svo, 10.'. tw/, 

Webb (Si i> yin tmi Bk\-ii<ii ki. 

THE lll.s'ioRV f)K TRADE UNION- / 
ISM. With M.(p .'inil Rililiugrapii). 

''VO, 7 '. •’//. fii t. 

JNDUSTRIALIH-IMOCRACY: .1 Slmly 
in Ti.i h- Ivnintintii. 2 vnl-,, Svd, 
\U n.'t. 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUS- 
'I'ltA' ; E-'S’iv . S\D, 7^ d<-/. 


Evolution, Anthropolofi:y, etc, 

Clodd (Edward). Lubbock. THE ORIGIN OK CIVIU 

THE STORY OF CREATION ; a Plain LSAT10N,*and tijo Primitive conditioit 

• a™, KJ' •’f 

A PRIMER* OF EVOLUTION : Iiuing . Avebury). With 5 PIate.s aiul 20 

• , 8 Popular Abridged Edition of ‘ The ■ .'Hlnetra^ionH. - Svo. 18s. 

' Story .of CreaUon^ With Iliustra-. 

J j Pep. 8vo, L. fflj. ' 



LONGMANS AND CO.'S STANDARD AND GENBR'AL WOR/tS. li 

Evolution, Anthropology, etc. — -fontinued, 

Packard. - LAMARCK, THK FOUN- 1 Romanes (Gkougr Jouv)—cunHmte(i, 
DEK OF KVOliUTfON : liis Lilw and DARWIN, AND AFPER DARWIN: 


if With Imnslations ot liis Writ- < 
ingsoii Or^;aiii(i Evolution, HvAiu'iiKUh' 
y. l*Ar’KAin), M.J)., LLI)., FroU'ssor o| | 
Zoology ami (4t:ology in limwn llniwr- i 
sity. VV'itli 10 1‘ortrait- ;niil o(lu*r IHh.n- 
IraMdiis. Large < Vijwii N\o, It'*, m-t. ] 

Romanes (OkoitoK John], 

ESSAYS. Editod by (J. Mou- ■ 

CAN. Crown 8vo, 5v. i/nt. 

AN EXAMINATION OF WEISWA.VN- 
1>^M. Crown 8vo, (L. 

The Science of 

Balfour. THE Fui;ni*at»(>ns of 
RF lTdEF- ])tiiig Notes rijtroiinetoi \ l(» 
tlie Stmiy of Tbeolo-jv li\ tl.c Hi-Jit 
HI 'it.lv MI’S Ciov.l, 

feVf. 

g-Gould.- THE OHMihN AND 

devei^ofmen'i;. <>f uELnaoiJs 

RELIEF. My tlie*^ L‘o\. S. RmhnU' 

CoiJM). 2 vols'.' ('roWK s\o, fb. «>//. eaeli. 

Campbell. RKl.KOoN IN CREEK 
LITERATl-RE. lU the Ibx. Liui- 
C\.MnH-J I, M..\. LI. 1>. .'^vo. ];o. 

Bavidson. THEISM, .i-. Crouieh d in 
Hunnn Natmv. I Ijsfurn aiiv ami Cnfie 
.illy H.'Oidhil. r.enig tl.e R...neL 
l.ei;tiire;i for ISH'J ,in i iv.t.’L dclncietl at 
Abeuleui. Jiv W. L. 1>\\ ih'.ox, !\LA. 
LL.D, ‘^vo. L'>v. 

Lang fA?«Fmi'.wL 

MACIC AND RELIC ION. .Mo, R).. iji/. 
CHSTOM AND MVTII; S'n m.s of 
Early Usage and Reliel'. Wifh In 
Hlnsfiation", (hown .Svo, »n/. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RKLHHON. ; 

2 vola. Crown Hvo, 7'-. 

MODERN MYTHOLOCY : a Rqdy to- 
Prol«.s.sor Max Muller. S\o, 9.s. 

THE MAKING OF RELIGION. Cr. 
8\o, 6s. net. 

Mtax Muller (The Right Hon.V,). ’ 
CHIPS FROM A G^MAN WORK-. 
KHOP. Vol, IV. E.s.says on Mytho- 
logy .wd Folk Lore, Crown 8 vq, %Av. i 
THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN i 
PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 18.''. , : 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENX'K I 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8 yo,32.v. 


an Exposition of the Darwinian 
Tlieory, and a Discus.sioii on Post- 
Darwinian Que.stion.s. 

Part I. The Dahwinian Theory. 
With 1^1 trait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, lOs. Qd. 
Part 1 1. PuhT-DAiiwiNlAN Ques-' 

TioNs ; Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and .6 lllus- 
traiion.s. Crown 8vo, 10.s'. Qd. 

I'.art III. Pos'I'-Dakwinian Ques- 
tions : I.solation and Physiological 
Seler-lioii. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Religion, etc. 

MaxMuller ('Die Rt Hon. F.) cnnfd. 
THE ORIGIN ANDGROWTH OF RE- 
LIGION, as illnsf rati .1 bythe Religions 
of India. 'Dip Hibbert Leetiires, de- 
livered at tile Chapter House, West- 
niiimler Ai»bey, in 1878, Cr. 8vo, 5«. 
INTRODUCTION I'O THE SCIENCE 
OF RELIGION; Four Lectures de- 
li v.ued .’ll the Jtova) I institution. 
(Town 8vo, .5.'. 

N XTURAL RELIGION. The Giftord 
fieeinres, delivered before tbo Uni- 
x.-fNitv of Glasgow 111 1888. Cr. 8vo,6.v. 
PHYSiCAIi RELIGION. The Gifford 
Leeture.s, (ielivered before the Uiiiver- 
.dt\ «tl (Jl.mgow in 1890. Cr. 8vo, 5.'?. 
AN'l'llROPOLOGlCAL RELIGION. 
'J'lie Gifford Lectures, ihdivered before 
file I’niver.sit} of Glasgow in 1891. 
Crown .S\o, .5s. 

PHEOSOPHY : or, 1 PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELKHON. Tlie GiffoiM Lectures, 
deliveied bi-toiv the University of 
tfl.isgow in 1892. Crtrwn 8vo, 5s. 
THREE LECTURES ON THE 
VEDAN'PA PHILOSOPHY, de- 
livered at tlie l\o>al Institution in 
M iryh, 1894. Crown Svo, .5^. 

LAS/r ESS.\ ^'S. Second Series — E.ssay.s 
on the Seience of Religion, (^r. 8vo, 6s 

Wood-Mar, ill |W. G.). 

TRACES GF THE ELDER FAITHS 
OF lUEL.VND: a Folklore Sketch. 

A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian- 
Traditions. With 192 Jllixstrations. 

2 vols 8vo, 30.s‘. not. 

» PAG AN IRELAND; an Archieological 
Skete.h.* A Handbook of Irish Pre- 
Christian Ant»irmitie.s. With 612 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, i5s. 



'ik'- tOf/GMAfifS.A.VD CO.'S STANbASD ANt> GBNRRAL WORA 


Classical Literature, Trai^slations. etc. 

Abbott.— HELLBNICA. A CollectiomHomerw»H^iw«t!!f/. 


• of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, ! 
Hhitory and Religion. Eiiited hy i 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LUD. Crown ‘ 
8 vo, 7s. 6 <f. 

Alschylus. - EUMENIDES OF 
AESCHYLUS. With Metrical English | 
Translation. By J. F. Davies. 8vo, 7f. ’ 


THE ODYSSEY. Rendered "iutc 
English Prose for Ihe'ase of ^thos^ 
who cannot read the original. ' By 
SAMUEii Butlrk. With 4 Maps anu 
7 lIliLstrations. 8 vo, Is. 6 </. , ,* 
THE ODYSSEY OP HOMER. Done 
into English Ver.se. By WILLIAM 
M 6 Bttia. Crown 8 vo, 6 ,«. 


Aristophanes.- THEACHARNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES, translated into 
English Verse. By R. Y. Tyhrkli.. 
Crown Svo, l.v. 

Becker (W. A.). 'lYiin-^lakd by the 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

GALLUS: or, Roman Scene< in the 
.Time of Augii.Htus. Witli Note.s and • 
Excursuses. With 2d Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, Ss. M. 

CHARICLES: or, Illustiations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, 

- With Notes and Excursuses. 'With 
26 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3.>. 6 #/. 

Campbell.-- RELIGION JN (HiEEK 
LITERATURE. By the Kcv. Lewi.s 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeiitus 
Professor of Greek, Univer''ity ot St. 
Andrews. Svo, 15>-. 

Cicero. - ClCEliO’H CURRE.SI'ONJ> . 
ENCB. Bv R. Y, Tybbri.l. Voh. L. 
II.. III., 8 w, each 12>. Vol, IV., LV 
Vol. V., 14.V. Vol. VI., m Vol. VJl., 
Index, 7s. jf//. 

Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philolog^r. Edited by. a Committee 
of the Classical liistructor.'jof H-'uvard 
University. Vols. XI. and XII. 1900 
and 1901. Svo, 65 . Qd. net. 

• 

Hime. — LUCIAN, THE SYRIAN 
SATIRIST. By Lieut.-Coloi'el riKFnr 
W. L, IHtmk (late) Royal Artillery. 
Svo, 5s. net. 


Homer. 

ILIAD OF IWMER. 


Freely 


'rendered into English Prose for theJ 
& tise of tbone who cannot ^read ^he] 

7o..'6df. . 


Horace.-TUB WORKS OF HORACE^ 
remleretl into English Prose. With 
Life, Intivvlnetion and Notes. By 
William Coutts, M.A. Ciown Svo., 
r>.v, net. 

Keller. lIo.MKRK’ SOCIE'PY ; a 
JSorhilogaiil Study of the, ‘Iliad’ and 
• i)d\wy ’ Bv Ai.iieht Galloway 
Kei.lek l*h.l». Crown Svo, hs, net. 

Lucan. -THE PHARSALIA OF 
lilK.’AN, Translated into Blank Verse. 
Bv Sir Kdw.uU) Hidlev. Svo, 14^. 

Lucian. TRANSLATIONS J’ROM 
IJ'CIAN. By Aik.i •'Ta M. Campbell 
O.widnox, Al.A. Kdin. (Vown 8 vd, 

ti'd. 

Mackail. -SIOLECT EPIGRAMS 
FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
B> .1. W. MscKAii.. Edited with a 
R»*viM**i Introdiiotioi], 'lYin-iIation, 
and .\otcN. Svo, 16.'*'. 

Ofilvi^. HORAE LATfNAE; StudH»S 
in Sylloll\ln.^ and Syntax, By the late' 
Robert ihiiLviB. M.A,, LLIX, H.M. 
Chief lnH]»ertorof Sehools for SeotUsdn. 
Edited by Alexander SoOten, M.ii:.' 
W’ltii a Memoir 'bv JoKEPtt 
M.A.. LL.!). Svo, 12«. M mU T' 

Rich.-A DICTONARY OF:; 

AND GREEK ANTIQUITIB . 

A. Rich, B.A.. With 200Q Wo^ce^ 
Crown Svo, 6 p. net. * . ^ ^ 

Sophodifih.— Translated 
Verse. By BOBVttX WWfl 
Assistant Haatet in r 
8vn, 0(jk 




lOJ^OAiJNS AND CO:s STANDARD AND GENERAL IVORRS./S^ 

Classical Literature, Translations, etc . — continued. 


ITirjfil. 

I’HB POEMS OP .V1K(UL. Trans- 
^:lated into English Prose by John 
‘ COKINOTON. Crown 8vo, 6.v. ‘ 

, THE iENElD OP VIRGJL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse bv John 
CoftlNOTON. Crown 8vo, 6.v. ' 

THE ii-JNBlDS OP VlIUHL. D.)iie 
into English Ver'^e. By William 
Mourls. Crown. 8 vo, 

THE ^.NEIT) OF VMtOJL, freely 
translated into English Blank Vnise. 
By W. J. Thomnhill. Crown Hvo, 
6 .«. net. 


V irgil— 1 nvM. 

THE /ENRID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verso by Jamks 
Rhoades. 

Books l.-VI. Oown 8vo, 5.v. 

Books VH.-XTl. Crown 8vo, 6#. 

THE ECLOGUES AND GKORGICS 
OF VJRGIL. Translated into English 
Prose by J. W. Mackail, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 16iuo, 5.vj 

Wilkins. -THE GROWTH OF THE 
HOMERIC POEMS. By G. Wilkins. 
Svo, 6*;. 


Poetiry and the Drama. 


Irnold.— THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD ; or, the Great (Jousuinuiation. 
By Sir Edwin Arnoi.d. With UlUnstru- 
ticms after Hoi man H unt. Crown 8vo, 
S.L net. 

iell (Mrs. Hl'oh). 

OHAMBER'CCMEDIES: a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing-room Crown 8vc, net. 
FAiny TALE PLAYS, AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- 
grams and 52 llliistralnm.s. tVown 
8vo, 8.<. net, 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN : a Fair> Play m 
Five Scenes (Charat:tor.s, 7' Male , I Fe- 
male). From 'Fair) Tale Pla>.s and 
. How to Act Them', Witli Illustra- 
tions, Diagrams and Music. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 


Ingelow (Jean). 

POETI ( )A L WORKS. (Complete in One 
Volume. Ikown 8vo, gilt top, 6,v. net. 
LYKTOAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
Seleutcd from tlv* Writings of Jean 
i NO Blow*. Fcp. 8vo, 2.S-. 6(f. cloth 
plain, cloth gilt. 

Lang (Andhkw). 

GRxlSS OF PARNASSUS. Fcp. 8vo, 
2%. (W. net. 

THE BI.UE POETRY BOOK. Edited 
l>y Axdrbw Lano. With 100 lUu.s- 
trations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 65. 

Lecky.— POEMvS. By the Right Hon, 
W. E. 11. Lei KY. Fcp. 8vo, 05. 

Lytton (Thk Earl ok), (Owen Mere- 
dith). • 


;ird.-RONALD’S FAKEW'ELL, and 
other Verses, By tiEOHOE Bik?^. M. A., 
Fiear of Brrulwell, Derbyshire. ^\'p. 
§vo, 45. 6ci. net. • 


|hU«y..-T.HE MUSICAL BASTS OF, 
: «a Se.ie.utilic Study of the*' 
of i*oetio < 'om position. By ' 
r;:F; DABNEY. Crown 8vo, not. 

yifehtf.— THE FIRST PART pF THE- 
OF FAUST TN RNlfUSH. ' 
Fi. Webb, LL.D., sometime | 
Th'ihity College ; Professor 
Oml Philosophy ill the Uninirsity 
SsiPiB, ete. New and Cheaper i 
®j<?naiTHSDEATHOFFAlOT, ; 

PiEOl Crown 8vo, 65. 


THE WANDERER. Cr. 8vo, IO5. 
LUCTLE. Crown 8vo, 10.s'. 6ii. 
SELECTED POEMS. Cr. 8vo, IO5. 6(1. 

Maoaulay.-t/VYS OF ANCIENT 
BOMBv WITH ‘IVRY’ AND ‘THE 
A RM ADA ’ . By Lord Macaulay. 
Illustrated by G. Soharf. Fcp. 4to, 

10.V. 6 f /. 

Edition, ISmo, 25. 6f^., gilt top. 

: Popular 

Edition, Fcp. 4to, sewed, I5. cloth, 
llhistrated by J. R. Wbguklin. Cr. 
• 8vo, 85. net. 

Annotated Edition, Fcp. Svo, l5. 
sewed, I5. 6^1 cloth. 
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i ^^ LONGMAm AND CO.'S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS ,' 

Poetry and the Dramsi’—continued . i 


MacDonald.— A BOOK OF STRIFE, Morte Arthur: au Alliterative Poem 
IN THE FORM OF THE DIARY OF of tlie Fourteentli Century. Edited 
AN OLD SOUL; Poems. By Gkurge from the 'riioniton MS., with Introdno- 
. MacDonald, LL.D. 18nio, 6,<f. tioii, Notes aiul Glossary. By Mary 

Maclbod Banks. Fcp. 8vo, 3.%-. ^d. 

Moon.-POEMS OF LOVE AND| 

HOME. By Gborue Washinoton . Nesbit. LAYS AND LEG ENDtl. By 
Moon, Hon. F.R.S.L. With Portrait, i E. Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). 
2fi. 6<f. j First Series, (jrown Svo, S-y. tv^. Seeond 

Series. With Portrait. Crown Svo. bs. 


Morris (Wiluam). 

P GET I iJ .1 /. f r 0 II K .v_Libh ary 
Edition. 

Complete in 11 volumes. Crown Svo, 
price 5s. net each. 


Ramal. HG.^GS oF ('lllLDllOOD 
BvWm.tkr IUm.u:. With a Frontis- 
])U‘i'e from a Drawimr by KiohakI) 
I>nM.F Ki )) Svo, .‘L'. ♦!//. net. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 ^ oh. 

Crown Svo, 5.y. net each. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 

Crown Svo, on. net. I 

THE DEFENCE OK GUENEVERE,| 
and other l^oein^. Crown Svo, .V. net. { 
THE STORY OF SKtUltJ) THE* 
VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL 01' 
THE NIBLUNGS. Cr.iwn 'vo, ;V. . 
net ! 


Riley. -- ol.D-F ASHIONED ROSES : 
Poems. By .Iamks WiilTcmiBE Bu.kv. 
i2mo 


Romanos,- A SKBEiTloN FBOM 
THE I'OEMS UK OEOIKiE JOHN 
IK^MANES, M A.. LL.D.. F.U.S. 
With an liilKMiii' tftih hy T. Hhrbbut 
Warren, Pnsident o<’ Al‘ii;d:ilon Col* 
leuc, Ovlont. Chjwu S\(», L. (h/. 


POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE 

IS ENOUGH. Crown Svo, .v'. net. , Sava^e-Armstrong.-BAhLADS OF 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done: DOWN. By 0. F. Savaok .Ar-mstrono. 
into English Verse. Crov.n Svo, r>,-. ! M.A,, i). I.ill, Ciown Svt), 7>'. 6'A 


net 

THE yf'lNElDS OF VI KOI I.. Dmi.* 
into Eijgli.sh Verse. Crown Svo, o^. 
* net. 

THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOME- 
TIME IfrINt; OF THE FOLK OF 
THE WEDERGEATS. Translated 
by William Morris and A, .1, 
Wyatt. Crown Svo, bn . net. 
jertain of the Poetical Works may al.««o 
be had in the following Edition- 
THE EARTHLY PAHAUISK. . 
P^olNt Edition, b VuIh. 12mi), 
%a . ; or 5.v. each, .sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 25v. ; or 
2s. 6(1. each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in 1 vr.I, Crown Svo 
, dai net ' « 

P0B1|6 'by the WAY. S(]uare 
crown 8yo,-«#. ^ ; 

*'M for Mr; William Morris’s other i 
sec 27, 8% #. I 


^ Shakospearo. 

BOWDLKII'S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEAlwE. Wilh .‘l(i Wo.»d(*-ut«, 1 

vol, Nvo, PL. Or in 0 voIh. Fcp. 
S\f», 2h. 

' TflE SIIAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. By Mary F. Dunbau, 
3‘.^no, ^a. l>d. 

I Stevenson. .-A CHILD'S. GARDEN 


OF VlJliSES.' By Ito&BBT Xi0tn»- 
Stlvknkow Fcp.' 8v<), gilt top, baJ 

Wag new. - THE NIBELUNOM 
RING, l^ne intr» English Verse 
Reginald Rankin, B.A., <>f the 
Temple, Borristor-at-Law. 

Vo). 4. Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie 
8vo, gilt toDjdlA-. ifrL 

Yolfil Siegfried, llie TwiW.iCii 
Opdi . 8vio, gilt 



AND CO/S STANDARD AND GSNEJtAL WOE. 


Fiction, Humour, etc. 


|^irtey(F.). 

■VOCES POPULI. (lloprinted from 

First Series. Witli 20 Illustrations by 
J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8 vo, 
gilt top, 3s. net. 

Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by 
J. Bernard Pautrioge. Crown 8 vo, 
gilt top, 3s. net. 

kJPHE man from BLANKLBY’S, 
other Sketches. (Reprinted from 
(A.) With 25 Illustrations by J. 
^ . tard Pautkidge. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 3i’. net. 


Creed. -THE VICAR OP ST. LUKEU 

By Sibyl •Creed. Cr. 8 vo, 65 . 

Dougall.— BEGGARS ALL. By L. 

Dodgall. Crown 8vo, 3s, M. 

Doyle (A. Conan). 

MICATI CLARKE: a Tale of kon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With 10 'Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s, M. 

THE REFUGEES : a Tale of the Hugu^ 
uots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 

^ 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

THE STARK MUNRO LETORS. 
Cro'.vn 8vo, 3.9. 6f/. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, 
and other Tales. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 


Bailey. -M\ LADY OF ORANfVE a . j, (joLD-STEALERS : a 

ot the Nethmla mis Lrj- ofYVa.ldy. By Edwaud DiSOS, 

‘'i Author of ‘Rhymes from the Mines/ 
Snittstrations. OrownSvo, 6.(. | (,„„„ SvA 6«. 


Beaconsfleld iThk Earl of). | 

l?OVBLS AND TALES. Complete in 
11 vols. Crown 8vo, Is. be/, each, or 
in sets, 11 vols., gilt top, 159. net. 

Vivian Grey, 1 S.vlul. 

The Young Duke, etc. Henrietta Temple. 
Altoy, etc. • Veuetia. ' 

Coniarlni, Fleming, Coningsby. 

etc, botliair. 

.Tiltncred. i limlymiun. 

' NOVELS ANIVtA LES, TH E H UGH- ' 
ENDEN EDITION, With 2 Portraits 
. . and 11 Vignettes. 1 1 vols. Crown ; 
" V , 8vd, 42s. ' # • J 


j^ll.-SAVHOLA : aT|}eofthe 
wlfttiGn'in.Laurania. By Winston 
A lt; Churchill, M.P. Crown 


jM^4'-^THEAUTOBIOGRAPHy 
piOTAME.; By J. H. CRe\wgoRD. 
|te Ij^photograviiro' Frontispiece ‘The 
SjM' by Fred. Walker, ai|,d 8 

Ndw^ranMiniftAnM Pivywti Rvn fis. net. 


I Farrar (P. W.y Dean of Canterbury). 

DARKNESS AND DAWN : or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 

GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the 
Day*, of St. Chrysostom. Crown 8yo, 
gilt top, 6s, net. 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. A Story 
of Child Life. ' With 12 Illustrations 
by i^ir PhIlir, Bubne-.>onbs, Bart 
' Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THP PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN. 

: With 24 Illustrations by Ethel 

I Kate Burgess. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

i Francis (M..E.^. 

; FIANDER’S WIDOW. Crown 8vdj 6s. 
i YEOMAN FLEirrWOOD. With 
■ FrontiMpitce. Crown 8vo, 3s. net.- 
' PASTORALS OF DORSET. With S 
, Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Froude.^THB TWO OIIIeFS OF 
j a DUNBOY : an Irish Romance of t^;^ 
I Last Century, By James A. FboUD^!:? 
I Crown 8vo. 3d. * . a 


;^rdon. 


Fiction, Humour, estc^-^contmui^, , ’ /. I 




wrdon.--M E M 0 R J K S AND ; Hagg^d (H.*RlDBR)-HJow#iw»?^ J 
^.ir.'FANClEIS : Snflnlk Tales uiel other i ' * ' .d 

’ Stories ; Fairy Legends ; Poeftia ; Mis- 1 SHE. With 32 llloatratlona. WW^>y 


celUneoiKS Articles. By the late l^ly 
CAMi;ii.A Gubik^n. Gmwji 8vo, 5s'. 


Haggard (II. Ridek). *, 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 ; 
Illustrations, ^irowii Svo, .‘K 6</. 

■ ALLAN’S WIFE. \Vith31 11 hi stations. I 
Crown 8vo, ilv. th/. ‘ ; 


8vo, 3s. 6r/. 

SWAUOW : e, Tale of the Oreaf ISfrtr. ■> 
With 8 ninstrations. Crown 8vo 
av. 6//. " , ' ' 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3.V. 6rf, 

THE wrrgiFs head, with i0 

Illustrations, (h-owu 8vo, a'#. 6</. 


BEATRICE. With Fnuitispicce and DESORE^^By* H. \iOEB 


Vignette. ' Crown 8\o, 3,<. <vA 

BLACK heart and WHITE 
HEART, and otiicr Storic.-. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, dv. 

CLEOPATRA. With ‘J‘l lllii^trati'.i.N. 
Ciwn 8\p, 3v. Q>f. 

COLONEL OCARITCH. V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vi^nntlc. Ciowii 
8vo, IL’. 6»/. 

DAWN. Willi Id Ilhi.>.{ruti{iiM. Crown 
8vo, .3.s'. df/. 

DO(/roi: TH ERNE. i 'i . hvo, .>>. dr/ 

ERIC BUIGHTEVES. With .'d llhi. 
trutioii-'. Crow'U 8\o, 3'-. df/. 

HBIART OF THE WORldi. Wiih I, 
IllijNti’aVioii'. Crown 8vo, 3s, I'w/. 

JOAN H,\STE. With ‘2'l llhidi.dinn. 
(Jrown 'Svo, u'l. tJr/. 

LYaSBETH. With 2d flliutiMtion... 
Crown Svo, 6.s. 

MAIWA’H REVENGE. Cr. .Svo, l.v.dd. 

MONTEZUMA'S JtAlJGUTER. With 
2i Illustrations. Crown Svo, a#, (vf. 


liAOiiAiV) and Andukw' Lang. With 
27 Hlnsirations. (Vnwn 8vo, 3.v. 6^/. 


Harte. - IN THE cAHoCINKZ 
WOOD.S. Ry Rkki’ Haktk. Crowu 
S\.., tu. dd. 


Hope. -THE HEART cE PRtNCESB 
nsRA. )i> Anthony Hon:. With 9 
111 '1st I 1 1 ions. Clown Svo 3--. dd 


Howard (lady M.vnKi,). 

THE i.’NDGiNG OE JOHN IJREW- 
. STER. Clown Svii, df. 

THE EAIECRE ME .SUCCESS. Crown 
Svo, ds. 


Jerome. SKL'J'CHES IN LAVRN.- 
HER: BLUE AND (HtEEN. By- 
.IkKOMK K, Jrkomk, Author of ‘Thm.; 
^l.‘ll iiCi. Hoivt,’ t'tc. Crown 

Joyoe.-oJJJ OKWIC W>UA$^S^ 
Twelve of the most boautiftil ,’<« 
Aucleiii Irbh Roniantio Tales, 
lated fiNini t he Gaelic. By P. W, 

LLJ^** Crown Svo, Us* 


MR. MEESON’S WILL. With 1«| 

Iliuetrations. Crown 8v<^ 3,s'. tkA !XfaiXg«"’'A MONK OF FIFE; 

' th/Days of Joan of Aro. 

t^NADA THE LILY/ With 23 lllm^ 1km WithlH 

CtoTvn Svo, 3«. 0f4 XJpovrf Svo, 8** ^ ^ 



•Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued. 

J^idi (Edna). 1 Morris (William). 


' . . THE! IITN DERKHS. ( !r«»wu Svo, 2.^. M. '■ 

' THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SXjANDEK. F(ip. 8v(), 1.S-. s»‘we«l. 

Pi'e^iifUfiuH Sflidnii. With 2<J Illus- 
trations by liAKCKLoT Sfkki>. Or. 
Svo, 28. net. 

THE AUTOBIOGllAPIlY OK A' 
TRUTH. Fen. 8vn, U. ,sewt«l, l.v. M. , 
doth. ' , 


THE SUNHEJUNd FLOOD. (Jrnwn 
8vo, 7s. (kl. ' 

THE .WATER OF I’HE WONDROUS 
ISiiES. drown .Svo, 7v. (J(A 

THE WELL AT Tl I E WORLD’S END. 
2 vols. Svo, 28^. 

THE WO<H) IJEYO.NJ) THE WORLD. 
Crown Svo, ♦i.s. net. 


DOREEN. Tin* Slory “f a .Singer, 
JDrowii 8vo, b*.'.'. 

,WAYFARlNiJ MEN. ( r.^wu 8vo. Uv 

THE HERMIT: a Konn.ine 
’ “Bonowilale, (!mwn Sv<«. bs 


Marchmont. - IN THE X A .ME he a 
WOMAN : a L’ninanee. By AjiTHUK 
W. Marchmo.nt. *T\*.tliS lliiisir-iliun^. 
C'rowibSvo, *i\ •» 


THE STORY OF THE (ILl'n’ERlNCr 
1 'IjAI.V, wliuli lias been also called 
The J. anil of the Li\ing Men, or The 
Acre of the lindyiiiK. Sipuire post. 
.'l^. net. 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wln-reiji is bild .soiiiewbat of the Lives 
<>t the All'll of Riirgdale, their Friends, 
Ihtir Neighbours, their Foenien, and 
Hnir Fellows m- At in.s. Written in 

l‘ios« and \’trse '^nii.ire cr. 8vii, 


Mason and Lang. -R A R s o N 
• KELLY. By A. K. W. M \.son and 
AnDRKW L\.N'.. Crown Nso, ‘Iv. »>//. 


Max Muller. l>EUTscHE liebe 
(GERMAN JjOVEj : Fr.i.mueiils troiu 
the Papers of .iii Alien. Colhvted b> 
F. Ma\ All IJ.KM. Tian.'.ialed from I he 
^ German by A. Al. Crown .^\t. edl 
top, !f.s. 


\ TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE 
WoLFlNUS, and all the Kindreds of 
The :Mark. Wiilten in Prose and 
\eise. Njnarc erown Svo, bs. 

A DREA.M OF .lOIlN HALL, AND 
\ KI.Nirs LES.snN, l2ino, l.v. 6(f. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE: or, An 
Epoi h <>1 Rest. Being some Chapters 
Iroman Utopian Romance. Post Svo, 
\s, (w/. 


l|tolviUe{(i. .1. WHVTi.). , • 

i Il"lml».v Hou.m-. 
Kate Cuveiitiy. 
Nothine:. | Digiiy <Tr.and. 

The Queen's Maries. | Geneial Umniee. 
V.. 'Crown Svo, Is. Ill / each. 

k--'- •• 


Mi#l^]Xian.^''FlA)l'SAAf ; A story oi 
Mntiny. By Hgnuy SpoN, 
With Frontispiece aiut ’ 
by H, G. Massky. lV^wh : 


THE ST(dlV OF GRETTIR THE 
STRONG. Translated Iroiii tire Ice- 
landic b> EiiiiKu Macinusson and 
William’ Moituk Crown 8vo, 68. 
net 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIK.'^, and olhei Tale.s, Trans- 
lated from the Icislandic by EirIkr 
MAG yussON and Wu.uam/ Morris. 
C»'Owri Svo, 6 a. net. 

** For Mr. William Morris’s other 

.... OA '17 Og ««.« yin 



nctioti, Humoar, etc,— eotitinued. 


(CARDINAt). I 

AND GAIN : Tha Story of a 
’* " Convert. Crown 8vo, 8ff. 6el. 

CALLISTA: a Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown 8vo, 8«. 6rf. 

PhilUpps-Wolley.-SNAP : A Le- 
‘ gend of the Lone Mountain. By C. 1 
raiXiPPS-WoLLET. With 13 Illustra- ' 
. tions. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6rf.. 

I 

Raymond.— TWO MEN O’ MENDIR ’ 
By Walter Raymond. Crown 8vo‘, i 
6.». 

Bidley.-ANNE MAINWARING. By . 
Alice Ridley, Author of ‘Tlie Story of i 
Aline Crown 8vo, 6«. 

■. Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. , Amy Herbert. 


j Stevenson (Robbrt Lodw). ! 

THE STRANGE CASE 03^1^ 
JEKYLL AND MR, 

8vo, Is. sewed, U 

THE STRANGE CASE OEj^ 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE; WSSI 
OTHER FABLES. Cr. 8vo, BiWpa 
i in buckram, with gilt top, 

I ‘ aWvvy Library ’ Kditim* CifaVi( 

; 8vo, 3«. ey. ■ ' / ^ 

■: MORE NEW ARABIAN NXGjtt^ 
—THE DYNAMITER. By RdSiR]^ 
Louis Stevenson and Fa»»t vai 
DB, Grift Stevenson. Crown 
: 3.9. 0<#. \ 

j THE WRONG BOX. By Rom? 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Ol> 
BOURNE. Crown 8vo, 3.9, 6rf, . . 


lAiietou Parsonage. | Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. j Gertrude. 

Katherine Ashton. I Home Life. 

The Earl’s Daughter. | After Life. 

The Experience of Life. { Crsuhu Ivors. 

Crown 8 VO, cloth plain, Is. fW. each ; 
cloth extra, gilt edge.s, 2s. Qd, 
each. 

Sheehan." LUKE DELMEGE. By the 
Rev. P. A. Sheehan, P.P., Author of 
‘ My New Curate Crown 8vo, 

Somerville (E. CE.) and Boss 
(Marihn). ' j 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN] 
^ IRISH R.M, With 31 Illustrations | 
' by. B. (£. SoMBRViLLB. Crown 8vo, I 
\ & \ 
THE REAL CHARLOrrE. Crown; 
. 8vo, 3«.6d, ' ! 

i fUp SILVER yox. , Crown 8vo', j 



te,-BACHBI., WUtPBTAN, 
tiw Stprijn.; By W. BrasinNO, 


Suttner.-LAY 1X)WN YOUR ABKS 
Wafrfi i\7/v/'*r): The Autobih^ 
graphy of Martb-a vori Tilling. ' !l^ 
Bertha Von SottneU. 'IVansIated Bj 
T, Holmes. CYown 8vo, 3^. (ki. > 


Swan.-' BALLAST. By Myra BwaiT; 
Crown 8vo, Us. ' 


Trollope (Anthony), - 

THE WARDEN. Ci'own 8vo, Is: M, ■ 

BARCHESTER TOWERS, Crown, 8v<i, 
1,9, CkL •. -''i 

Walford (U R). , • '5'-;'. 

eilABlUJ'WE. Crewa.^^.' '^ 

. ONB or 0UR8BI,Va&' 

THE INTfiODEBE.' 

LEDDT lUKGErr.' 

IVA'XIDDABE; » 
hiera, 



m AND CO.'S 'STANDARD AND HBNRRAL WDRi 


Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued. 


'JSBBSm 


B. )-^c(mtvnu&l. 

LteuSlNS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6rf. 

TBOOTLESOME DAU(iHTEKS. 

9to, 2s. 6^. 


WeBt.-EDMUND FULLESTON • or, 
' The Family Evil Genius. By B. B. 
I Wkst, Autlior of ‘ Half Hours with the 
Millionaires/ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PAUWNE. Crown 8vo, 29. 6e/. 

mCK NBTHBRBY. CV. 8vo, 2s M, 

THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Cr 
8vo, 2s, U. 

A STIFP-NEOKED GENERATION. 
Crown 8vo, 2-.. 6^/ 

■ HAN, and otlitr Stones <Vewii 8vo, 
2s. 6rf. 

^ THE MISCHIEF OF M0N1C\. Ci. 
8vo, 29. 6</ 

THE ONE GOOD GUEST. (‘)o\mi 
8vo, 2>. 6rf. 

* PLOUGHED, ' ai^l^othor Stoi ics. ( ’i 
8vOj 2s, 6rf. 

THE MATCIIMAKEH Ciovmi So 

2s. 6ff. 


Ward.— ONE POOR scruple h} 

MrH. WiUKiD WinD i'lown ‘<vo, 
6s. 


Weyman (Stanley). 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette Crown 
8vo, (v/ 

A GENTLEMAN OP FRANCE With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

THE R El ) C OCK ADE With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. (*rown 8vo, 69. 

SIIREWSRURY. With 24 Illustra- 
tions by (V4DDI1 \. SHEl'PhKSON, 
Cl 8\o, 6s. 

SOPHIA With Fioniispipce. Crown 

8io, 6s 


Yeats (h. LhM-Tr). 

THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. Cr. 
Sin, as. Qtf 

THE TRAITOR’S WAY Crown 8vo, 
(U 


.Popular Science (Natural History, etc.). 


Ssutler* — OUR jiorsEiiftEi)! in- 

m An Auounl of llie Insut- 

) f«und in Dwelhiig-llouses. By 
A. ButliwR, B.A , B Sc. 
Jll With lia lllu'jtiatioiis t>. 

• • I 

(W.). I 

,JR WOHlil): or. The 
-.MM"* lUndbook. With I 
inj of trbioh MW cohiUTed], I 

pRili QAe net 



Furneaux (W ) ifnitimml 

butterflies and MOTHS 
(British) With 12 coloured Plates 
and 211 lllustiations in the Text. 
Crown .S\o, gilt edgea, 6^. net 

LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS.-, 
With 8 coloured Plates and S81 ' 
* trations in the Text Or. 8vo, gUjt ^ 
edges, 6e. net * . , 



popular Science. (Natural History, etc.)— 
Hartwig (Ojsorob). j iProctor (Richard A.). 


tHE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON*. 
T)ERS. Willi 12 IMutea ami ;103' 
Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt top, 7^. not. 

. THE TROPICAL WORLD. Witli s 
Plates and 172 Wooditnts. Svo, gilt 
top, !&. net. 

THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps. . 
. 8 Plates nml 85 Wixideuts. Svo, gilt ‘ 
top, U. net. 

THE SUBTEllRANKAN WORLD. 
With 3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. Svo. 
gilt top, 7*'. nct.'^ 


HelmhoU 2 .-POPULAK , LECTUUKS 
ON SCIENTIFIC SU EJECTS. Ry 
Hermann von IlELMHoi/rz. With os 
Woodcuts. 2 voK. Cr’. Svo, 3.>. t»«/. 

. eacb. 


Hudson (W. 11. ). 

BIRDS AM) )IAX. Crown 

Svo, tis. net. 


IJOHT SCIENCE i'OR LEISURE 
HOURS. .Eamiliar Essays on Scieii-* 
tific Sulijeots. Crown Svo, 3.«, (Jrt?, 

ROOGirWAYS MADE SMOOini. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Sinbjects. 
Crown Svo, 3.«. fir/. 

plkasaN*]’ ways in science. 

Crown Svo, 3,v, (W. 

NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Proc'- 
Tou, Grant Alle!?, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and K. Ci.oww. Cr. Svo, .3«. firf. 

LElSUlUC HEADINGS, By R/A. 
Piiorroii, E. Cl, ODD, A. Wilson, T. 
Eostmi ind A. C. Hanyard. Crown 
8vo, ‘U. iW. 

For J/i. Fnrfnr's cl/irr htuth see 
(j/i, hiit.nf .35 <<//'/ Mf’Mi's, himnmiis 
Cf,.’v Co^^/Aw///.' WrH'hs, 

Stanley.--A KAMILIAU HISTORY 
OF lilHlAS. By R’ Sr.YNLEY, D.D., 
ronnorly ol Norwieb. With 160 
lllti.''tr.itiHn>. Crown K\o, 3.v. fw/, 


NATURE IN DO WN LA ND. Willi 12 1 
Plates amt 14 Illustration.^ ni tin* , 

Text, by A. D. McCormick. 8\o, 1 Wood iKev. .1. g.;. 

10«. 6<L net. • i H(^yiKK Wl'niuUT H.ANDS: A De- 


BRiTJSH BIRDS. With a Clnipter on j 
Structure and Classitioation iiy Frank ; 
E. Beddard, F. R. S. With i 6 Plati .-i ! 
(8 of which are Oilonrod), and ov« r' 
100 IllUotrations in tin* Text. ( Vown 
Svo, edges, l5.v. net, j 


BIRDS IN LONDON. With 17 Plates . 
and 15 lllustratioim in tiie Text, by | 
Bryan Hook, A. D. McCormiok, ! 
and .from Photographs from Nature, ; 
by R. B. LOLipF,. Svo, pA'f. 


Millal8.-THE NATURAL inSTORV 
. -OfTHE BRITISH SURFACE^f'EED- ' 
XNG DUCKS. % John Ouillh; 
\ P.Z.S., etCk With 6 Photo* I 

W Pliite8, {41 in Colours) 
atfings .by the Author, Arobi: 



^^cript^ion of the, I fahitutions of Animals, 
clah-'Cd mxording to their Principle of 
Con.'.triietiou. With 140 Ilhi-itralions. 
Svo, gilt top, 7.'-. nek 


INSEtri’S AT HOME. A Popular 
Ac'-uniit of Hrili.'ih Insects, their, 
Structuie, Halnts and Trau.sforina* 
tioDs. With 7W lUnstratioms. Svo^ 
^ilUi jt, Ts. net. 


OUT OF DOORS : a, Selectiau ufj 
Original Articlvs on Practical 
History. With U lllustmtwns. 
SVO,‘3s..6d. ^ 


PETLAN]^ REVISiTED. -WRh 
Ilit&tiop. - CYowii Svo, Si 

STRAN^I! u 

tiovi oi the Hi^bikth^ of 
aliridgtd from ‘HiAnee 
HaniST 60 ma»t|iAU09«r ? 

StsLM 




AND CO'S STANDARD AND GBNBRAL WOBK^ $] 


Works of Reference. 


awilt.-AK ENOYCIiOPiPDIA OF 
ABCHITJSCTmiK By Joseph OwiLf, 
F8.A. With 1700 iiiigravingh Ut vised 
(1BI^8), with alterations an I C ousuler iblt 
Additions by W w ii 1 * vns orth Svo 
21a. net 


Maunder (Bm\JBL)^cnnhnued 

THE IREASDEY OF BOTANY 
Indited by J Lindlby, F K.S , and T 
Moobp F L S With 274 Woodcut* 
lud 20 Sttd Plitts 2 vols Fcp 
8vq, 12s 


Maunder (Samukl) 

BIOGRAPHICAL TRLASUKY With | 
Supplement broi gbt (b)wu to I'jSO 
By Re\ Jamu Wood . Pip Svo, h 
TEEASTRY .0^ GEOGE^PH^ 
Physicil, Historic il, D i(iiptiv< lud 
Politu il iVilh 7 Alaps and lb Plab s 
*F( p 8v ) 6i • • 

THE TRK\SUU\ or BTBLLKNOW 
LEDGE Bi tlu V(v 1 Wbi* M V , 
WitJi 6 Maps V) PI w d 100 W < I ' 
( nt*» Fcp Sv > ( 

TRD\SUK\ 01 KNOW 1 1 IH. I \\D 
LILHAH. OM I i 

Svo b 

Hibao) K \i iifDvsi n I 1 s o 


Boget THF&AURUb OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES Classified 
Hid Arringcd so as to facilitate the 
Lxprtssion ot Ideas and assist in Literar} 
( omposition By Pi-TFR Mark Roost 
M D , f R fe lb compose d throughout 
enl irgt I ind improved, partly from th< 
Aiithoi s N otes ind with i full Index, b] 
the Antlior s Son, John Lpwis RogeT 
( nwn Sv< ds n t 


Wilhch PoHil \K I ABIES lo 
lid iniiti 11 toi i (itaimng th 
\ ilu d I it ’i Id, 1 1 istliold indChuiol 
1 1 I it\ t] ( Publi 1 111! Is, tU Bi 
* nvHNs M WiTiiiH F lited b> H 
Bfn I Fo^F^ ( lown H ) JOs 


Children’s Books. 


Adelborg. M I \N Hill \M) Ciakcil v \ D) 

'IIJL t HilDi h\ i>\ tow Bl \ l I \ 

Bv Oirmv Vnmon In sld \ j DW V llJf IMP n llie Fus 

irom th Swuli li )v Ml ( umiam i 1 1 mi It t Ismilnue (lovinRvo 
WvTl \ Witli M t 1 J 1 ) I t ilvei t p 2'< mt 

ObloUp, ll > i If I ♦ n < • 


Brown HU book id ^ i\is 
AND IbllNDM JI\Sl> l\ 
Ambif >\KU1II bn in N '' 

lUustutioiis bv !• \SNv N * "in ,( i 
9 vo^ D M not 

Baekland iwo UIUL kon* 
^AWAYS Vd»pt‘ I b '>i th hi ii h 
w Lfitlis DusmiyI'H*' B\ 1 vMi'S 
BUCKbAHl) With 110 Jllustighims b> 
CVOIL Aims ( lowu S\ > b 


bin and Ooing Ubt iliNS oi 
„ JE SEA. Bl Mahif 0> ¥ U10V J OR 
i #rtr and CaAiujB.s Bbx: ros Gtuvi W ith 
‘ by F* 1 Bi-NNKar Olilpng 



VIM M llfEDWl o» ThoSetom 
1 1 1 m b il Is a lum Crowi 

sil ^ I 1 ]) 2 ii(t 

i ill ( I\ \r HI IRS lit mg the Ihiu 
ml ‘last ( lironieli ot Ds»eendnue 
(lowiiSvo silver tip 2s mt 

niE HOUSE OF WALDKRNB ^ 
'UK of (]i( Cloistii and the Forest n 
the Dajs of the B irons Wars Cr 
S\ 1, silvii top 2v net 

.BRIAN FlTZtOUNT A Stoiy o 
WallingtoYd Castle and Dorchesta] 
Abbe} . Crown Svo, silver top, 2s, net 





Children's Books-^coniinued, 


JSCenty A.)*— by. 

irtTLE LOGS A Story Book for Boys. 
By Various Authors. With 61 ^ 
lliiistratioBb. (■>. 8vo, gilt e^lges, 3s. . 
net I 

YULE-TIDE YARNS a Story Book i 
for 'Boys. By VARioift AurHORb. | 
With 46 Tllustiatioos. CVowu 8>o, 
gilt e<lges, 35. ntt. j 

Xiang (Andrbw).— E dited b) 

THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. With 
8 Coloured Plates and r»4 other Ulus 
trations Crowu 8vo, gilt » dgns, 6% 

THE BLl^E FAIR Y BOOK W ith 138 
Illu^tratlorls. Ciowu Svo, gilt edges, 
6^. 

THE BED FAIRY BOOK With 100. 
Illustrations Crown Svo, gilt <dgt'o, 
66. 

THE GREEN FURY BOOK With 

99 lUiistrations (*rowu 8vt> gilt 
edges, 6v 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. With (>6 
liiustrations. < ’i o wn 8v o, gilt < dgt s, 
65. 

THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With 
164 Illustrations. ( nn^n 8\o gilt 
edges, 6-< 

THE PINK FAIRY BOOK With h7 
Illustrations. ( rowii S\o, gilt » dg« s, 
69. 

THE BLUE POETRY HOOK Witu 

100 Illustrations < rowii ^<10 gilt 
eilges^ 6s, 


Meade (L. T.). 

DADDY’S BOY. With 6 Illustjatioue. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s, net. 

DEB AND niB DUCHESS. With 7 
lllustratious. CVown 8vo, gilt edges, 
35. net ' 

THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With *7 
Illustrations.^ Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
3.S. net 

THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With 
t» Illustrations Crown 8vo, gilt eilges, 
is net 


Murray.- FLOWER LEGENDS FOB 
('illLDREiN Bv Hilda Murray 
(the Hon Mrs Ylr uuvY of Ellbank). 
Picturtd b> J ^ Eland Witn 
nunnious Coloiuid and othrr IliustfR-* 
turns Oblong Ito, Os 

I 

Praeger (Uos wiond; ^ 

niE ADVE.NTUUF>> OF THE 
a HULK BOLD BABES UECTOlU 
HONORIA AND AldS4NDKR. A« 
Stoi> in Putuns. With 21 Coloured 
PlaUs arnl 24 Outline Pictures, 
Oblong ito »%. (id. 

THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THRI.K BOLD BABBS. With 24 
(Vdoarwl Pu tines and 24 Outline 
Pn luie*' Oblong Ito, 3s, Od 


THE TRUE STOKV HOOK. With 

66 IllustratfouiEi. Cioaii gilt 

edges, 59 . * 

THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK 
With lOQ IJlustra1iOTi»*. I r ,8>o, gilt 
eilgesi 69. 

THE ANIMAL STORY BOuK. With 

67 Hlufitrations. Crown 8vo, gUt 
e^eS) 65. 

ms BED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
.V ETOmEa With 65 lUuetratioas.. 
^ J Crowd Svo, gdt edges, 65 

ABABZAK KIGHTS ENm- 


Smith. -THE ADVENTURES 0»‘ 
(•A1*TAIN JvTIN smith . Osptifaol 
Htinditd and Fifty Horse, lad 
sometime President ot Virginia. EdtUdj 
• by E P IloKfcRTS Oro^m 8vo 

f ’•J 

SteTensoii.-A omLITS £(A 
< OF y^BB. Sy So«ttC 
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Children's BookS’-^continued, 


t7ptd& i^SamfOB K. and Bbrtha). 

' THE ADYENtURES OF TWO DUTCH : 
DOL& AND A ‘GOLIdWOGO'. 
With 3l Coloured Plates and numerons 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 
ds. 

THE^ GOLLIWOGG’S BICYCLE 
CJLuB. With 31 Coloured Plates 
. and numerous lllustratious in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SPIA- 
SIDE, With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong ito, 6s. 


Upton (Flqbercb K. and BebtraH 

continited. 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 
31 Colonrcd Plates. Oblong 4tO| 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S POLAR AD 
VENTURES. With 31 Coloured 
Plates. Oblong 4to, 64f. 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S AUTO-GO* 
CART. With 31 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4t(), 6.?. 

THE VEG E-MEN’S REVENGE. With 
81 Coloured Plates and nninerous Illus- 
Iratioiis in the Text. Oblong 4to, 


THE 'SILVER LIBRARY. 

Crowtf 8vo, 3.«. 6f/. each Volume. 

Aniold*ii 18Ir Edwin) Seas and Lands. Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’i 
With 17 Illustrations. 35. 6*/. (Very Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles ol 

(W.) Bi.<raphlo«l StudiM. Bt.Pa«l. With 4ti lUnsUatioM. 8«. 6<i. 


3s.6e2. 


, Dougall's(L.}BedgarsAH;aNove]. 3.9. 6d, 


Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A Tale 

of Monmoutli’s Pa lioilion. With 10 
Illustrations. 3.y. be'. 


Bai^hpt’i (W.) Economic Studies. ‘L. Orf. 

Bag«ho|’s (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3*v(/lS. 3.s’. Orf. eacli. 

Baker^s (Sir 8. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. 3.9. 6^/. 

•UktU (Sir 8. W.) Rifle and Hound in Boylf. {A. Conanl The R<tu<otii : A 
daytoll. With e llluatratioiw. -S... diA '>f t'“> Hugiinnrts. With 25 II- 


Doyle'S (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. Ss. 6d. 


lustratioUh. 3<. iki, 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Stark Munro 
Letters, os. 6i/. 

Froude's (J. A.) The History of England, 

from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spaui.'sh Arinmla. 12 vols. 35. 
6i^. each. • 

! Froude’s (J. AJ The English in Ireland. 

3 .voJs, lO-j. 6(7 

1 Froude's (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 
. of Aragoif. '3f. 6(7 

i...- I . m \ iri.- D..(»n.i riMAtt Af Ma. '• Froudo’s I J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
It** (f Tjl the Armada, and other Essays, 3.9. 6rf. 

Froude’s (J. A.) English Seamen in the 

3.S'. 6d. 

Studies on ftreaf 

lA. /.« A I aAa» Af phA ! Subjects. 4 vols. 35. 6rf. each. 

Hi (W. Spencer) The SfWy of the t / , , - x * ^ 

Ad F1.M Forco. 1»7. With fliFroudo-. (J. A.) Oc^ or Ea^ 
iuid Flans. .35. 6d. * and her Colonies. WfithPIllustratioi^ 

lE.j Story of Creation J asPlaxn} > 

of Evolution. With 77 Ulus. | Froude’s (J. A.) The Council of ttIPS 
Sd. . •< i 35. 6d . , 


Bariiig-Oould’s (Rev. S.) Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages. 3.9. Gd. 
'^llng-Goald’s (Rev. S.) Origin and De 
' - .'velopment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 
6d. each. 

/dicker’s (W. A.) Gallua : or, Roman Si'etrs 
V in the ^010 of Augustus. W it h 26 1 11 
a'’MaPBtloh8. 35. (id. 

Lineker’s (W. A.) Charicles: ci, lllu.stra- 
W the Private Life of the A 
'■'.■^Gfeclcs, With 26 l!lu.st.ratioi#5, J 

iland'r With 117 llliistratioua , 



Yoyagelnthe‘Sun-i Sixteenth Century. 3.s 
\ TOi 66 IllSatious, 35. 6d. j Froude’s (J. A.) Short S 





; : THE SILVER LlBRARYi-<»«li«#«i. 

(J, ft.) The Lifo and Utten of Hadd>rd*e (H. B.) Dawn. With 16 


3«. 6(1 

iWsile’e (J. ft.) Thomas Carlyle: 

Hlitory of his Life. 

1795-1835. avois. 7s. 

1884-1881. 2vok 7s. 

froude^s ( J. A.) Caiar : a Sketch. 3,s. 6fi. 

Fronde's (J. A.) The Two Chleb of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last Cen- 
tury. 3s. 6 ^ 1 ?. 

Froude's (J. A.) Writinfts, Selections f^m. 

3s. 6d. 

Qleift's (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3s. fk/. 

Orevllle's (C. G. F.) Journal of the 

Reigns of King George lY., King 
•William IV., and Queen Victoria. 

8 vols. 3,s. 6 //. eacli. 

Haggard's (H. R.) She: A }i^^tory ot 
Adventure. With 3*2 lUi^trutions, 3v, iW. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Allan Quaiermain. 

With 20 Illustrations. 3.s, .^f/. 

Haggard's (H. R.i Colonel Quart tch, 

Y.C.; a Tale of Country Lite, With 
FroutispuHje and Vi^metto. 3.>. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Cteopatra. Witii *2i> Jefferies’ 


tratious.' 3.«. 6(1. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The People of the Htit. 

With 10 IllustraUons. 3s, .0f<!. 

Haggard'e (H. R.) Joan Haste. With ^ 
Ilhistmtiims. 3s. (h/. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World's Desire. Witli 27 Illus. 6rf. 

Harte's IBret) In the Carqulnez Woodg, 
and other Stories. 3.^-. 6 ^/. 

Helmholtz's (Heimann^von) Popular Lee- 
tures on Scientiflc Subjects. With 68 
Illnstiatioiis. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Hope's (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 
Osra. *With tt I) hist i at ions. 3s. 6d. 

Howitt's (W.) Visits to Remarkabla 
Places. Witli 80 Ulusirntions. 3s. 6d. 

Jefferies' (R.) The Story of My Heart: Mv 

.\n1oliio^'r:t]»hy. With Portnut. t^‘,6fL 

Jefferies' <R.i Field and Hedgerow. 

With Porlr.iil. 3->. f'L. 


Jefferies’ IR.^ Red Deer. 

ir.itioux 3'’. Of/. 


Will. 17 Illus- 


Tllu 8 tratiou.s. 3s, Hd. 

Haggard’s (H. R.; Eric Brighteyes. 

With 51 lllustration.s -‘L. 6 f/. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Beatrice. With 
B’routispicce and .‘L, tlU. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan's Wife. Witli 
34 III ust rations, .'l-f. tW. I 

Hnggard*s (H. R.I Heart of the World.' 

* With 16 JUustrulions. :is. iw/, i 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Oaugh-j 
i ter. With 25 JlhLstnitions, ' 3 '.-, tl// | 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Swallow : a 'I'nie r>t the | 
GreatlVek. WithS Illnstnitioos, ;kiw/. 

Hbigftvd’f (H. R.j The Witch's Head. 

^ With 16 IIl«8tration.s. 3s, Od. 


Mr. Meeson's Will. 

16,>illiistrations. 3s. fkl 


iR.) Wood Magic: u FaUe.* 



^ R.) Rada the Uly. 

F|Ite«fcrations.. 3». 6rf. : 


WJUi. 


Wjlh Fiojit^pu-cc mill Vignette hy 15, 
V. n. 3.. ‘J'/. 

Jefferies' <R.> The Toilers of the Field. 

Willi iVtrlr.'ii! Ii'kui Hie )}u.4 in Salis- 
i*iiiv i’alhi'dr.d, 0 ^. rW, 

Kaye (Sir J.| and Mallesdn’s (Colony) 
History of the Indian Mutiny or 
1857-8. *5 miL. 3.V, (J//. cacli. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The Cruise of the ^Alerte.’tv 

ihi- Nan nti Vi- of ft Seurcli for Treas^, ' 
ou^hi- JL*8ort fsliuiil of Tririiihul. With • 
2*iiuftpfiaJnJ 23 ]lhi.4iation55. ;k 6d, 

Knight's (E. F.) Where Three Bmpif «• / 
Meet: a Narrative of Hisciint Ti’avel' 
KaHluair, Weateru TiU't, Baltistett,! • 
(rijgit. With a Map ami 54 
tioiis. . %3.i. 6(1 " 

Knight’s (E. r.) The ^raicott^ M 
Baltic : a OoasUng Voyage from ■ 
menfimith' to Copenhagoti ih a 
Ton Yacht; . W Mp 

ira^MWiiT,' *'8.^; '' ' 



, lONGMiNS AND COJ'S STANDARD AND GENERAL 

THE SILVER 


Xostii^B (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
,> - IllTWtrations and 4 JVsiiniles of MSS. 

^ U 

L»n|*8 (A.) Angling Sketches. Willi 20 
lUusitrationH. O'?. (»</. 

Lang’s 1 a.) Custom and Myth: Studi<^s 
of Early Usagp atid IMiel. ;j.<. dd. 

Lang’s (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. 6s'. 6'/. « 

Lang’s (A.) The *B0ok of Dreams and 
Ghosts. ;3.s-. I 

Land's \A.,) A Monk ot Fife; ’a Stow ol 
tin* DaX'i of Joati ot Arc. Wdli l-l H- i 
histrKtiojjs. <»/. * 

Lang’s [A*) Myth, Ritual and Religion. 

2 vols, /s. 

I.iees t*!. A.) and Clutterbuck's (W.J.i B.C. 
1887. A Ramble in British Columbia. 

WilJi Ma]>!'iMid 7^ ttHi'-iratuuis. .‘1', tv/. 

Levett-Yeats'* Ts.) The Chevalier 
D’Aurlac. tv/. 

9 Macaulay's (Lord) Complete Works. 

‘ AlliJiti) I'iditiot), Willi 12 I’oitiait". 
12 volf*. •»'. 0'^ ''.ucii. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of| 
Ancient Rome. etc. Willi I’oitr.n't ami 
1 IlluMlMtlOllS |i> till’ •li.lV'.’, 'm. tv/, j 


Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 

Chronicle of a year cliieiiy in a Gajrden. 
3s. ed. 

Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 
! Greenland. With 142 Illustrations and 
' a Mai). 

I Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap: a L^oud 
I of the Jjone Mountain. With 13 fllus- 
I trations. 3v. iid. 

I Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 

3s. 6i/. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

3s. tv/. 

Proctor’s ^R. A.) Light Science for 
Leisure Hours. Firbt Serie.s. 3s. 6rf. 

’ Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 3.v. 6d. 

Proctor's i R. A.) Other Worlds than 
' Ours. Ht. (v/. 

i Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Infi- 
nities: a Series ol Kssays contrasting 
I 1)11 r Lillie A1)od«) in Space and Time 
vvitli the Inlinitics aroimd us. 3s. 3d. 

Proctor's iR. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. •»>. •)'/. 

Proctor's iR. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 3 n’. tv/, 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science, 'is. tv/. 


Hacleod’s tH. D.) Elements of Banking.; 

3s. f)d. 


Proctor's (R. A.) 
of Astronomy. 


Myths 

:k Cv/. 


and 


Marvels 


I 

Marshman's (J. C.) Memoirs ot Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3v. {)d. 

i » 

Mason (A. E. W.) and Lang’s (A.) l%.rson 
Kelly. 3.s/tv/. 

; Merivale'B (Dean) History of Che Romans ; 
. under the Empire. 'els, tv/. I 
eaoh; I 


Proctor's (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3.s‘. 3d, 

Proctor’s (9. A.) Leisure Readings. By 

]l. A. Pnoi'TuR, Euwahu Or^DD, 
Amikkw Wiu'-os, Thomas Foster 
and A. t'. IIany.\uu. With lllustra- 
tidiis. 3^. Iv/. 

Rossetti’s t Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 

3s, tv/. 


fa 

Merrlman’s (H. S.) Flotsam : a ’I'alo of smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage an^ 4he 
. the Indian Mutiny. 3^. tv/. Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans, etc. 


. iltirs (J. S.) Political Economy. •'». tv/. 
ih K] System of Logic.* 3.s. 0(1 


I 3s t>(/. 

I Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of ; 
Birds.' With 100 Illustrations. 3s. 6gLv 




fibtes. Ss. 6d. Wood** jfiu. i. 0.) Mlud 

Mtwioii (B. t.) Md OibouFMl (U.) With SS lUnstmtions. 8». 6<f 
fhe Wn>B< Box. 34. (hi. Wood*f (Rov. J. 0.} StnuKt SmUlil<l. 

UtmitoB (Robt. touli) and BteyoBMntl lUustutMM. St, M. 

(Fumy vandeOrift) More Mew Arabian Wood*! (Roy. J. 0.) Out of Ooonu With 
KlRhte —The Dynamiter. 3'*. 11 lllnstratious. ,3». 


Cookery, Domestic Management,, ttf. 


Aoton.~MOI)ERN COOKERY. B> 
BT.ig A Acton WilU r>0 WooiKntN 
Fop. 8vo, 4<. Ui 

AngWin. - SIMPLE KIM’S ON 

CHOICE OF FOOD, with Ttsttd lui 
EconomiCxil RiftipcM Foi SiIidoIs 

Homes ami CUsves loi let him il In 
etruction M C Anowin, Oiplo- 
Uate (First 01a'<s) ot tin Nati<iiial Union 
for the Technical Tiaiiiing ot \Vofn(u, 
etc. Crown bw, h 


Ashby -HEALTH LN IIIE MR 
SERY By Hfnri V>nin MD , 
F.B.0 P., Ph.vai‘ wu to th( M im he'-L i 
Chddicn’s Hospital \\ ith 2 ) llludi i 
Cr Svo, 3^ iitt 


Boll (Thomas, M.D ) 

HINTS TO MOTHEKb ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THIJIH 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD 
OF PREGNANCY. Ftji mo, wc d 
1$ (k/. { tloth, giJt ulm'. 3' mt 
THE MATERNAL MANAGLMENT 
> OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
^ DIBEASE Fep bvo, sewul, H 
doth, giltulgis, *2ft ml 


^^A*ji0DK*'C00KBHY CT-TO- 
StdTK RECim With S» Plato. 
(16 IB Colonn). (H«wn Sin So nat ' 
{USES AMO WNFGCXIUMH A lA 
Yep 1>. Sd 

'TBMS t A HaolMl br Amatonn, Fcp. 

JjliSSk&i fiAJlE AMD FOdZffiSY 
g^A ia ilOPir Fm «w, U. ■ 
ISMMnfi VDSHSClfil^ A U 


De Sails (MB'o ) -lontinnof. 

ENTREES A LA MODE Fcp Rvo. 

FLORA^i DECORATIUaNS. Ftp. 8vo, 
h QtK 

G ARDENING A LA MODE. Fcp. 8^ o, 
P II 1 1 , V tgi t ibh 3, 1 j. 6c/. Pait IL, 
Fimts, Iv b</. 

N VTIONAL VIANDS A U MODE. 
Ftp Sv), h dcL 

NEW LAID EGGS * F. p. 8vo, U 6rf, 

OlhTEKS A LA ‘MtH/E Fcp. 8vo, 
Is. 6(/ 

PUDDINGS AND PASTRY X LA 
MODE Ftp. «vo, Is. Of/ 

hA\OURILS A LA MODE. Ftp. ‘ivo, 

tk/ 

bOUPb AND DitEbSBD FISH A LA 
MODE. Fcp. h\o, 1«. 

SWEErs AND SUPPER DISHES X 
LA MODE. Fcp. bvo. Is 6rf. 

lEMlG-’ING DISHES FOR a3M[ALL 
INCOMES Fcp. 8vo, U U 


WRINKLES AND NOTIONS 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD OrbwaSvb. 

Ij 6,(, 

l^ai'-MAieRjii cgosaHY^. Rgr'H,' 

, L BlMKr IdUJIt ^ 

Fook>-cqpKm7 F»R M R 
BETiq. By V. «. ai4 iliaJpSIr 
With Fnftw hy ftf. f 


lRi»«b bRM Idr Ur 


The Pine Arts and Music. 


Builift and Oolenso. — UVINO 
ANATOMY, By.CEtJL L. Burns, 
and Eojbert J. Colenso, M A., 

' M.D. 40 Plates, 11^ x 8? in , eacli 
Plata eontainiTig Two Figures (a) A 
Natnirat Hale oi Female Figure , (6) The 
same Figure Anatomise d. In a Portfolio. 
7s, 6d.^et 

-A TEXTBOOK OF THE 
DBY OF ARCHITECTURE By 
D. f, Hamlin* A. M. With 229 
Illttstratious. Crown 8voj 7*. Qt/. 

Haweis(Rt*v H«R) * 

MUSIC ANB MORALS With Poitiait 
the Authoi ind JNuinoious Illii'»- 
fratioub, Farsimiks and *I)i\oiinis . 
Clown 8vo, 6 mt , ' 

MV MOSKJAL, LIFB With Poriiail' 
ot Richard W i^iu i lud 1 llliist! i 
tionB. Cl own 'ivo Cs. ntt. 


HuislL Hdtvd and Longman — 
SAALKLBRS AND TAPESTOY EM-’ 
BROIDERIES. B>.MaK(USB TIuieH, 
LI»B, r aLo *Tho StikUeiv of the 
Same, by MiSlT ID ad, and ‘Fouigii 
Samidets,’ h) Mis i' J Lonom\n 
W ith 30 ReprodiK tioiia iii Col »ur and 
^ 40 Illustrations in MonothioiiH. Ito, 
^ 112 net. 

HttUah.— THE HISTORY OF MO | 
DERN MUSIC. By John Hiliah 
8vo, 8s. 6</. I 

, jTameBOn iMrb Anna). 

SACRED ANir LE(}ENl)AR\ Alii 
eotitalniuff Uu'uds ot the AngtL, 
/ atd Archnigals, the Eiaiigelists, 

a* tibe Apostlea, tlio Doctors cl the 
r Ohnn^h. Si. Mary Magdalene, the 

Patron Saints, the Miitiis the lliily 
i^lEhops, the Hermits and th *Wai]ior ' 
SiltMtE ojt Chiistenfioui, as lepieseutcd 
' IfiulbeFine Arte. Witli 19 Etchmgj*' 
I jl87 Woodcate, 2 vote. Svo, 20*. 

OF THE MONASTICS 
as repieseuted m|^e Fine 
edcAgllsing the BeuediAines and 
w^iM,i«fia (^ders ilerived 

L ^0 Mandicant Orders, the 
^ * '■iia Ordar ot the Vlsita- , 
Raty* With 11 Etcl^gs 
} vat 8^1 l<te.^et. I 


Jameson (Mrs. Anna)— 

LEUENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, ftevo- 
tiniul with and without the Infant 
Jesus Historical from the Annunois* * 
tion to the Assumption , as represented 
111 Sacred and Legendary Christian 
Art With 27 Etchings and 168 
Woodcuts 1 lol. 8vo, 10s. net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as 
exemplified in Work* of Art, with 
that ot His T\pea St. John the ^ 
Baptist, and othei ])eraons ot the Old 

1 ud N ew Test iment. Com meuced by 
tin 1 ite Mrs iIamvson , continued 
lud lompUttd hy Lady Eastlakjb. 
With 31 l!tU»in, 4 b Mid 281 Woodcuts. 

2 vols Nvo, 20s mt 

Kingsley.-A HISTORY OF FRENCH 
ART, 1100 1809 By Rose G Kingsley. 
8\0 12s. net 

Kristeller. ANDREA 'JANTEGNA. 

K} Padi KuisruLER English Edition 
's AnrHUii biRoNO, M A , Librarian 
lo the Houst ot I ouib, and at Chats* 
worth With 2b Photogriv ire Plates 
and 162 Jllnstidtioiis in the Text. 4to, 
gilt top, L3 lOs. net 

Macfarren - LECTURFB ON HAR- 
MON \ . By Sii GEOiiois A. Mae vahbbn. 
bvo, 12n 

Morris (Willi \m). 

HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five 
Lectin es ddivticd in Biiiningham, 
Jxmdon, etc., in 1878-1881. Crown 
S\ 0, 4 n 6f/. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF TUB BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OP 
ART ON 21br FEBRUARY, 189i. 

2n. QtL net. [Pnnhd ui ‘ Golden * 
fms) 

ART AND THE BEAUTY OF THE 
j^KTH. A Lectuio delivered at 
Burslem Town Hall on 13th October, 
3881. 8vo, 2*. 6(2. net. {Printed in 
Gdihn * 2 y/re ) 

SOME HINTS ON FAPfERN- DJB* ^ 
SIGNING * a Lt cture doiivered at . 
the Working Men's Uollege, London> , 

* on 10th December, 1881. 28,94* 

net. {Pnnted ui * Golden ' 





- . - , , ' ■ 

Jli|Wcell4iieoii& «nd Critical ’ " 


SSidiuie*(&KaAim). 


msnn* JJfD HBDOmW 

‘V l^ortraii Osown-^vo, 3« Qd 


Mapyon - HOW THE (mim 
GWm, By M^tfD M^RTDH'. Wi:i|»4 
lUti^rtrations Crown 8vo, Us, net 


j. StOEY OF MY HBABT my l^atthewa-KOTES OK SPBECH- 
AvM\egj»p\kf. Crown 8v«, 3s 6ff MAKTNO. By BuANDKn MaotbwsJ. 
EBD MKR With 17 Hlusti iliohs 
Crown Svo, Sir 6^/ Max Muller (The Right Hon P,) 

THETOTLBUS OFTHi: FIKLl) ( i COLLECTED WORKS, IH vols. Or. 

8vo, Iv S\o, 5w. eich 

WOODJVIAGIC aPihh ( lown S\o. Vol. 1 NArOBAi RH,ioiov the 
3s 8f^ Gilford Lectures, 1S88 


JekyU (GiiiBiiiuDfc) • . 

HOME AND GARDEN • Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical aild C^ritn al, ot a , 
Worker in both With j 5 lllustia j 
tions tiom Phottigi iplis hv«), 10s 6^/ 
net • • 

WOOD AND GARDEN Notes mt\ 
ThoughtH, Piactical and (’ntieil, ol a 
Worlung AmnL ur With 71 llbisti i 
tion<i S\o 10^ net 

Johusou n At J H ) I 

THE Patentees man cal il 

OShdttsu on 41*$ bijy ftud Ptatlut ot* 
Lott( 1 s Pdtt nt 8\ 0* 10s btl 
AN ifwi'OMU'ftF ans LAft AND 
FHA( nCE lONNliClED WITH 
rATENTS POJ! INVBN’llONS 
^ With a Reprint of the Patuits Acts 
of ISN), 18S5, 1880 and 1SS8 t lown I 
S\o, *2s 6</ 

Joyce -TrrL orkhn andii J sroR\ 
OF IKMH N AMEb OF PLACES IL 

p w Jo\« F Id D 11 V »1 tlO\MI 

8\o 5s euh 

Iiaug ( 

LSrmRB TO DPAI) W llioKs 
Ftp 2s fw/ net 
BOORS and bookmen With 2 
Colu»re<l Plate atnl 17 IIIiis i itnms 
Fcp, 8\o, 2o. tkf, net. • I 
OLDHRIKNDB* h\p Vvo Js b^fmi 

, LBSTTERS ON LlTEit VTI Tt K I r p i 
8vo, iE. net 

KSSAYB m LITPLE With Portiut 
of the Author thrown S?o, ^ M 
OOOKMNIiANDOOMMON-HKNSli ' 
Oromi 8»o, S». M. i 

‘ NOOK OP DnKAVh,ANT), 


Vol 1| Physical Rbuoion tlm 
Gifioid Lectures, lh90. 

Vol. HI VNTHROFOLOCtICAr RlLl- 
CION till Lifford Leitures, 1891. 

\ol IV Tufosophy, 01 , Psycholo- 
„K al Religion the Clifford Lectures, 
1S92 

(*HIPH IROM \ (rHiMVN WORKSHOJ* 

Vol \ Rc u nt Essa> s and Addresses. 

Vol M Biogiaphnal Essajs 

Vol \ II. Essiys on Language and 
Litintuu 

Vol Mil Esssvs on Mvthoiogyand 
Folk loK 

\ol 1\ 'iHi Oiuc IN AND Growth 
oi' Hi IK ION ib illustiated by the 
Keli.(ious ot Tudn the Hibbert 
Lutuies, 1S7S 

\ol \ Hkh.u VI HIPS 01 Words, and 
niF Homf of iHE A HI vs. 

^ ds \1 , \ 1 1 The S( ipm u of 
I \M i vuF loiaubd nil Lectuieb 
dtbvtrtd it tlu Roy il Tushtution 

111 1 Sol ind Ibifd 2 vols 10*. 

\4>1 \lll l\Di\ Wlidl (sn it Teach 
I s ^ • 

\<1 \l\ # iMRoniK LION ro THF 

StiiNti 01 Ruhion Toni Lee 
tims ls70 

\\ RvMVh/ /-^irw his Life 

Old BiMiips 

Vol \VI Thru Lkiirfson fhB 
Vpdvntv PfliiosiiPHV, 1894. 

V^>1 WH Last Essavs First 
Seiics Esjsivs i>n Linguage, Folk- 
lore, « tc 

Vol Win, LAsr Essavs Second 
Serns.* Eesavs on tlH?»,Sc lenee o^ 



and Critical 


PIjEASUKES^ 1 Soulsby {Lucy H. }S..)-~-coiiUinv4St^ 
a Year chiefly iu a' 
r iQaf^. ' By Gvohoe MitNSR. Crown 


STRAY THOUGHTS FOR INV^JBS. 
lOmo, 2it. net 




STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARAC- 
TER. Pep. 8vo, 2s* flf^, net 


^ gtoj^.-SIGNS OF CHANGE. Seven i 

'' B^Tha'hXrrk ' Southey. -THE C!OBRESPOIfI)ENCa> 
,l5y VrXLLiaM MORRIS, x Qst ovo, 45. oa. • KOBRRT SOUI'HEY WITH 

; CAROLINE BOWLES. 'Editeil by 
Parker and Unwin.-TH E ART OP : Ei>w'aro Dovvdjbn. 8vo, 1 4.^. 

‘ BUILDING A HOxME ; a Collection ot*, 

. Lectures atid Illustrations. By Barry ' ^ 

' PaAkbr and Raymond UnwIaV. With SHIPS AM) IHhiUK.yVLOOhjfe, 

-- 88 Pull-page Plates. Svo, 10s. (iti. net. . fnlorrnati.iu regarrlu.g frreiglits Char- 
^ ter- Parties, e.tc. , "By Uobbrt WHITE 

' j Stkvbns, 8yo, 2\s. ‘ 

'^oU6ck.-JANE AUSTEN : her Con- 

^ 'temporariM and Herself. By Walter ' Sutherland. — TWENTIETH CEN- 
■ Hebbub Pollock. Crown 8 vo. 35. 6i/. . TUH’Y INVENTIONS; a Forroa.st. 
< net By George Sctherland, M. A. Crown 

, “ '' 8vo, 45. 6d, net. 


Poore (Gbohgb Vivian, M.D.). 

ESSAYS ON ^URAL HYGIENE.. 
Vi. ,. . Wi^l3 lliu^lg^us. Crown 8vo, 

^ Jsm DWELI^wSfcUSE. With 30 , 
'fiIii8tration.'rga|B6ii 8vo, Ss. ivA 

'WK MlLRa«|^UHES ON THE 
'..'•EARTH lySpflA.-VTION TO THE, 
-'SfcpRESEKVai^N AM> DESTiifi* 
TfON Of’ CuI^rAiHA, lo'jfother with • 
other Papers on Public Healtli. Cr. 
8vo. 5 


Turner and Sutherland. -THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN 
LITERATURE, By Hknry 
Tiihnkr ami AiiiX.\N}n:u Suthkrland. 
With Portraits i 11 usir.it ioiifi, Crown 

8 VO, r>.v 

Warwick.- - PfPXl RESSIN WOMENS 
EDULhVnON IN" THE BKt'nSH 
EaVIPIRE: hciiig the l.’cport of Coufur- 
encos Hud SI (^)npn•‘^5 lu-ld in 
with the E' I ucatiouul Section, Violoriau 
Era Exhihitiou. Klitcl tl.e Coxtn’- 
TK^»s ok Warwick. Crnwii *<vo, Vts 


BoSSettL-A SHADOW OF DANTE: 
' ^ini; an Bs-say towiirrl.s s-tudying Hnn- 
jSfc4f, his World, and hi.s Pilgnmag*;. 
By YU rr; FBA>’(;fi8CA RoHrii-yrr; Cirowu 
s 3 i/» 6 >/. 

' 

i^i^laby (Lhoy h. u.). ^Af' 
rSTRAY THOUGHTS ON RFADING. 


Weathers.- A PRACTiOAL GUIDE 
TO GARDEN lM.\NTs. Pv .Joilv 
W feMniKHN KILU.S. With l.)P Dia- 
' grams, 8 v(j, 2 ] a net. 

Webb. -THE MYSTEUV OF WIL- 
. LLUl SHAKESPEARE: A Hunmiarj 
; r*y^Ahif‘nco, By Id.. Honour dudgeT. 

, \V BD, Sometime Rrgius J'rofeswor Of, 
I biV<! and {'uhlio Orator iw the Uuivei*^. 
' sity of Du hlin. 8 vo, iib. 8 //. net -yjj 


. Ffip- Svo, 2 sj. (id, net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS.. 
16mo, U. 6i/. net . I 

: r:STBAY m0V(^S FOR MOTHERS ' 
TEACraS.' .-Pep. 8vOy^ 
net 


Whittalh-FUBDEniC THE -GUlgSI?. 
ON KINGCKAPT, (Voiu the Original 
Manusii.npt; with Rt*nHntw:rm'.6^ and? 
Tnrkf«b, storiei* By Sir J. Wir*j.USlF 
WaiTTAtt, I’resuktit of the British; 
Cham W of Ocwamerce of Turkey, toi; 
7i Orf, net, . '~6 




